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HE mild weather and rich pastures of ing. The creameries where Irish butter 
Ireland are perfect for dairy farming. and Cream are made and the stations, 


Irish cows, pigs and poultry are = = where every egg must be tested for fresh- 
reared in the open fields under the healthiest ness are all subject to Government regula- 


conditions. tions and inspection. High standards of 


To these natural advantages the Irish Free cleanliness and efficiency, together with 
State Government has added the most | uniformity of quality, are insisted upon by 
modern methods of production and market- the Government. 


BUY IRISH FREE STATE 


CREAMERY BUTTER, EGGS, BACON, 
HONEY, TINNED CREAM, POULTRY, 
CONDENSED MILK. 


For further information communicate with : 


The Secretary, The High Commissioner for 


Department of Agriculture, the irish Free State, 
Dublin, C.17. Piccadilly House, 


Regent Street, 


"Phone : Dublin 61521. Phone : Regent 4716. London, S.W.1. 
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(216 each) “7. Weems RADIO SET. 
THE PRO-CATHEDRAL CHOIR a ea) Glvins super-quality reproduc- 
Conducted by Vincent O'Brien AA Sewn  2-valve. . Single tuning 
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Glorjous : | odel fibre, covered in excellent quality mham Cak Bedstead complete, with deep coil 
eer My ous St. Patrick | AÍ — No. 351. Cowhide, beautifully pth, onset ' spring, fibre Mattress, Bolster and 
Holy God i Sees | 7 E CHEAPEST HIGH- Loose feather Velveteen Cushions. ; Pillows. Usnal price 9 gns. 

Sweet Heart of Jesus RSS at ag GRADE SELF-CONTAINED Usual price 32 gne. . SALE PRICE. CASH SALE PRICE. 
Jesus, My"Lord, My "aod, | p8s82- RSS ai AAA RADIC SET OBTAINABLE. Sale 40.1 Gns. Cash Sale 4 8 Gns. £5 60 £5 1 
i i , Ss ——— Complete with all accessories. | 4. Prioe FV 2 Price | Pi 
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(Recorded in the Pro-Cathedral, Mhhaesa , Kea nt} . Model No. 201. i 5)! Monthly for this beautiful 
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aa hi POTABLE : GRAMOPHONE. ae i. r WALNUT Bedroom Suite, 
7 Canna Hieasstd, Eo This  Columbia Portable has it comprising 4 ft. Wardrobe with Long 
The eves of Erin . betome the favourite in the = Mirror inside door, 3 ft. 3 in>Dress- 
(Avenging and Bright) o| DB584 ‘Standard style—nothing eguais ing Table, with Tr iple Frameless 
it is not the Tear - . it at its price. Hence its popu- ' :Murrors; 2 ft. 6 ins -three- drawer 
Ao IE per fey ries | DB8585 Iarity. ! Chest, beautifully inlaid. Usual 

Smiling Eys + ees a — Eo Price 40 gns. 
RICHARD HAYWARD. Traditional Leather Clot . SALE PRICE 

h. Fitted with : 
Ballad Singer. spring-cover needie-cup. Album &i 96 GNS. 

The Mutton Burn Stream} ©8588. | in lid for eight 10-in, records, om ae ie CASH SALE PRICE 
Dobbin's Flowery Vale -! parca Chromium plated fittings. | , ETS Óga Ca . 


The south Down Militia - / | £4 4 2. 6. 94 GNs. 
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| Fridays 6.30 p.m., Saturdays 8.30 p.m. | 
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FREE BARGAIN BOOK 
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State and there is no Tariff ty, Savoy Cocoa js 


ONLY 43d. PER ilb. TIN. 


- bas Seagsra cocoa is hag perfect, beverage for 

i * teakfast an supper. t is full of nourishment 
Again and Again and Again and as delicious as ‘it’ is good. Made under ideal 
conditions by contented. Irish workers. Satisfies 


Irish mothers rely on the most discriminating palate. 


SCOTT’S EMULSI ON SAVOY COCOA CO. Ltd., INCHICORE, DUBLIN 


For fifty years SCOTT'S Emulsion has steadily 


pá ee va ideal. owes for building uP health | 
in the home. ‘Time after time wise mothers give i fi Se Hownt 
SCOTT’S. Emulsion because it nourishes and ( Ww | Tee: e 


sustains, warms and protects, á 
It contains pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, richest 
in the vitamins of health and strength. Body, bone 


and brain all gain from its use. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion is equally Éaoead at all 
ages. 'The young and the aged, workers aise Ca | io 
i & se Betas tui a fe —— on nt (= : is but one of the many delightful varieties of 
! ia má “i @ lass_ chocolates made by Rownt & . Co; 
better and keep healthier while taking genuine “. : Biker acai, 
. # (Ireland); Lid., at: the Cocoa Works, Dublin, 


| MOTORING CHOCOLATE 1S A GREAT FAVOURITE * 
and there's a kind to suit every taste—Milk “ .. 
Chocolate & Raisins; Plain Chocolate with 
Almonds & Raisins ; and Plain Chocolate, 
price and size will suit your pocket, 
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Fi ears ago Jacob and Company leading part in this 
Saag tn toad The public ate which it evolved. 
them and found that they were good. prise which inspired 
They were so good that a world with — been fostered all 
no actual need of biscuits began to The business has shown 
velop a palate for them. The novelty the repeated production of new varieties 
' became a necessity. The convenience and the evolution. of new and better 
of biscuits, reinforcing their appetismg §methods-of manufacture. ; 
ualities, created an ever-increasing It strives to deserve and maintain its 
‘mand. ea ae by giving better service to the 
To-day this renowned Irish firm with rade, better quality to the Public, 
its world wide ramifications, plays a better conditions to its Workers. 
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inister Justice. xternal airs A Minister for Local. | 
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quests, the admission of dliens, the control of 
. guns, explosives and the cen- 
sorchip of films and of indecent literature, 
the control of sweepstakes authorised by Acts 
of the Oireachtas, and other matters: of Minor 


importance. 
In this brief note, however, I propose. to 


refer to the two main aspects of the Minister's 


responsibility, viz.—the Courts of Justice and » ie 


the Police. 


Since the establishment of the Free State | 


the entire Judicial, system has “been “re 

modelled. The old Petty Sessions Courts, 
usually presided over by a Resident 
Magistrate, and composed of unpaid Justices 
of the Peace, have been abolished. .In their 
place District Courts have been established, 
- consisting of one Justice only, and possessing 

jurisdiction in small civil actions not 
“possessed by Petty Sessions Courts. These 
Courts have been most successful, and the re- 
form effected by their institution is recognised 
everywhere. 

The County Courts also have gone, the 
jurisdiction they exercised, and a very much 
wider jurisdiction in addition, -being now 
exercised lby the Cireuit Courts. The Courts 
with unlimited jurisdiction are, under the 
new system, the Supreme Court and the High 
Court, all the old divisions in v.-hich are 
abolished. A Court of Criminal’ Appeal also 
has been set up. Assizes have gone, and 
criminal jurisdiction in cases’ of graver im- 
portance is exercised in the Circuit Court, or, 
in the most serious cases, in the Central 
Criminal Court. 

It was recently thought that sufficient time 
since the passing of the Courts of Justice Act 
had elapsed to enable its workings to be re- 


viewed, and, accordingly a Joint Committee | 


of the Dail and. Senate was set up last gear | 
to see what improvements, if any, could be 
effected. A bill making certain alterations in 
the system is now with the Parliamentary 
draughtsman, and will be introduced next 


session. 
TO PRESERVE ORDER. 

it must be borne in mind, however, that the 
really fundamental ani over-riding duty of 
the Minister for Justice is to pres:rve order 
“in the State. In a sense, indeed—and a very 
real sense—the preservation of order in the 
State is not only the primary concern of the | 
Minister for Justice, but. is the primary 
concern of the whole Government, and until 
this essential has been secured it is difficult to. 
proceed with any scheme for the increase of | 


the country’ s prosperity at home or ite 
abroad. 


When the Irish Free State came into 
existence it had no police force outside the | 
City of Dublin.. The task of creating a new 
police force at a day’s notice, and of bringing 
that force in a couple of years’ time up to 
the standard of the best police forces in tho 
world, with their generations of discipline 
and training behind them, was entrusted by 
the Government to the present Commissioner, | 
General Eoin O’ Duffy, with whose name the 
name of my illustrious predecessor in office, 
the late Mr. O’ Higgins, is linked in this con- 
nection. 

To-day we take for granted the fact that we 
have a first-class police force, but nobody who 
has not himself undertaken, or. at least. been 
closely associated with, some similar task can 
appreciate the energy, foresight and deter- | 
mination which was required to bring about 
this result. It scarcely occurs to anybody now | 
as a possibility that we might have an undis- 
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| disorderly element had exhausted the patience | 
of the people. In spite of prophecies to the 


contrary, the otdinary Irishman gave a 
triumphant, demonstration of his ‘innate 
sanity ; and’ it is many years since the decent 


citizen went about his business or, pleasure 


with as little fear of violence and discrder as 
he does this Christmas of 1931. 

-. It-is my conviction that we have entered 
definitely on a new and happier period, and, 
given a firm administration of the law, the 
time will soon come when the people of this 


fear. that the right of the people to govern 
themselves in peace and ‘order cah be chal: 
lenged by be guest. in this State. 


EE 


APPLYING T HE LAW. 


> 


HE SE ah of ‘Justice, which. was 
formally created, like the other Free 
State Departments; under the Ministers and 
Secretaries Act of 1924, was set up to transact 
business which, under the British régime, had 
been done mainly by the Chief Secretary at 
Dublin Castle. The control of court officers 
was, however, formerly ‘vested in the Lord 
Chancellor, subject to Treasury sanctions, 
The setting up of the new Department, there- 
fore, made an important change in methods of 
court administration, as the control of court 
officers was thereby transferred from a judicial 
officer to a non-judicial office. 

The antecedents of this Department on the 
“Trish ” side are found in the Ministry for 
Home Affairs which formed part of the ‘‘ Dail 
Eireann ” of pre-Treaty days. 

The prominence which the Department at 
present enjoys through its administration of 
such widely-differing matters as the recently 

Amendment to the Constitution, the 
Hospitals Sweepstakes, and the Censorship of 
Films and Publications serves to emphasise 


| the wideness and variety of its scope. 


Under the heading of Justice, the Depart- 
ment is primarily responsible for the Courts 


of Justice, including Coroners’ Courts, the - 


Civic Guards, the Prison Service, the Land 
Registry and the Registry of Deeds, which are 
offices of a. legal nature and exist for the 
purpose.of keeping a record of the title to 
land (the Land Registry) and an index to the 
documents of title in other cases (Registry 
of Deeds), the office of the Censor of Films, 
the office of the Censorship of Publications 


Board, the Public Record Office, and the | 


Office of the Commissioners for Charitable 
Donations and Bequests. | 

It should’ be pointed out, however, with 
regard to the Department’s responsibility for 
the Courts of Justice and the police, that there 
are related activities with which the Depart- 
ment is not directly’ connected—namely, the 
appointment and payment of judges and the 
appointment, payment and control of solicitors 
and counsel in State prosecutions. In State 
prosecutions, the Department 's responsibility 
for the prosecution ceases when the police have 
apprehended the alleged offender and obtained 
the necessary evidenc against him, the conduct 
' of the case being then carried out (except in 
summafy cases) by solicitors and counsel 
employed by the State through the Attorney- 
General’s Department. In the same way, while 
the Department of Justice advises the police in 


criminal matters of a non-routine character,’ 
reference always is made to the Attorney- | 


General’s Department whenever — legal 
advice is wanted. . 
- - RECENT ACTS... 

Recent Acts of the Oireachtas for which the 
Minister for Justice has had special responsi- 
bility include fwo of considerable public 
interest—the Illegitimate Children (Affiliation 


Orders) Act, which enabled the mother of an 
| illegitimate child to apply to a District Court 
| for an order compelling the father to pay 
| Suitable weekly sums towards the mainten- 


ance and education of the child; and the 


the Dail, but the general responsibility for 
| the mena of the sweepstakes, 
has been placed on the Department of Justice. 


The scheme for any such sweepstake has to be 


placed before the Minister and his sanction 
obtained before it can be put into operation. 
Moreover, although the original Act was not 
promoted by the Department, it was the 
Minister for Justice who sponsored the recent 
Amending Act, which, among other provisions, 
enacted that a committee should be set up by 
the. Minister to go into the whole question of 
the respective needs of the several hospitals, 
and to control the allecation among them of 
the proceeds of the sweepstakes. — : 


_ The Department avails itself of the assist- . 


ance of advisory committees, composed of 
those sections of the community which are 
affected by the activities of the Department. 
These committees include Statutory com- 
mittees, such as the rule-making committee 
which helps the Minister to formulate the 
rules of the Courts of Justice, and also special 
committees of the general public (set up either 
by the Department itself or by the Govern- 
ment at the request of the Department) to 
consider special difficulties and questions of 
social reform. Sach committees have in recent 
years considered a variety of matters, includ- 
ing reform in thé sale of intoxicants, reform 
of. the- laws governing the relationships 
between Jandlord and tenant, reform of the 
laws governing the protection of women and 
children, and reform of the laws relating to 
the publication and sale of indecent literature. 


A NEW 


——- ¢ 


en eee by tne Free 
State Parliament after its establishment 
was the abolition of the old system of Courts 
of Justice which had existed under the British 
régime, and the setting up of a completely 
new system. This was done under the Courts 
of Justice Act, 1924, the entire system having 
been decided by a special advisory committee 
of legal experts which was appointed by the 
new Government the. previous year. 

These new Courts were known as the 
Supreme Court, High Courts, Circuit Courts 


SYSTEM. 


and District Courts. The first of these, 


which consist of a Chief Justice and two other 
judges, sitting in Dublin, has no original 
jurisdiction, its business being merely to hear 
appeals from the High Court. One of the 
Supreme Court Judges, with two High Court 
Judges, acts as a Court of Criminal Appeal to 
hear appeals from convicted persons in the 
criminal courts. This was the first time that 
any Court of Criminal Appeal had been set up 
in Ireland. 
THE HIGH COURT. 


The High Court sits in Dublin to hear civil 
actions, its personnel consisting of a President 
and five other judges, the judges. usually 
sitting separately. There is also a Central 
Criminal Court, which is really only ome of 
the High Court Judges sitting in Dublin to 
hear the heaviest type of criminal cases which 


Courts. Actually the only type of case which 
falls into this category is murder ; but, in 
addition, this Court hears any criminal cases 
which happen to be awaiting trial at the time 
of its sittings, which occur two or three times 


Circuit Courts were established, ‘somewhat 


on the lines of the English Assize Courts, as 


a kind of High Court in miniature sitting out- 
side Dublin, in order that people i 
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y in Dublin, and that the 

l around the Free State, 

helping cirenits wherever the business 

happened to be too severe for the judge 
attached thereto. — 

The Cireuit Court deals with both civil and 
criminal cases. Its criminal jurisdiction 
embraces almost every type of offence, except 
murder, which has to come.before the Central 
Criminal Court in Dublin, while it also has 


very wide powers in regard to the hearing of 


“civil actions. The old county courts, which 


existed ‘before the present régime, had their 
jurisdiction limited by a £50 maximum ; but 


the Circuit Court has. jurisdiction over all 
cases involving sums less than £300, and it 
may, by consent of the parties concerned, hear 
any other action, no matter what the amount 
at issue.‘ 

| MILITARY TRIBUNALS. 

By the Constitution Amendment Act, 1931. 
a Special Court of military officers was set up 
to deal with prisoners accused of activities 
subversive to the State. The object of this 
transfer was to protect judges and jurors from 
the risk of assassination. The ordinary Courts. 
however, sf.1l retain their power to deal with 
these cases. 

For the purposes of the District Coorts, 
which hasc jurisdiction equivalent to that of 
the old prtty sessional courts, with certain 
additions, the country is divided into thirty- 
three areas, with a Justice assigned to each 
and with courts sitting periodically in every 
town of any importance. Dublin itself has 
three Justices. | 

The mest important difference between the 
District Court and the old petty sessions court 
is that tne former has additional jurisdiction. 
equivalent to about half that of the old county 
court in regard to civil matters. Its scope is 
limited to actions involving a maximum of £25 
in contrict cases and £10 in tort cases. Like 
the petty sessional courts, it has summary 
powers for dealing with minor offences under 
the law, and of taking informations in the 
more serious types of crime, either discharg- 
ing the person accused or returning him for 
trial to the Circuit Court or Central Criminal] 
Court. 

The institution of these Courts is regarded 
as one of the most striking and success{u! 


_ innovations of the new Government. It swept 


away the whole system of unpaid magistrates, 


and ensured that the petty criminal would be 


dealt with by a professional lawyer, un- 
impeded by any local associations. 

At the same time it became necessary t 
nominate a large number of individuals who 
would perform certain duties former!y 
exercised by Justices of the Peace, such as 
the taking of Statutory declurations and the 
verification of signatures, :..d to deal 
urgent cases with persons under arrest when 
the District Justice was not immediately ava:' 
able. These are the Peace Commissioner" 
unpaid functionaries nominated by t' 


 Mimister for Justice, whom it is necessary fo 


have scattered im considerable numbe 
thi oughont the State, so as to be read! 
act Gesible to everybody. Accordingly, over tw 
thousand of them have been appointed. 
SALARIES OF JUDGES. 

The salaries of j were also fixed und:: 
a of 1924, according to the fol!o» 
stale :— 

Chief Justice, £4,000 per annum. 

Other Supreine Court Judges, £5 000 
annum. 

President of High Court, £3,000 
annum, 

Other High Court Judges, £2,500 
annum. 

Cireuit Court Judges, £1,700 per annu 

Dublin Senior District Court Jus' 


ad AG, a un. 
District Court Justices elsewhere, £1 ( 
In order io pram the conception aí ro 
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RULES OF COURT. 
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One of the provisions of the Act of 1924 was 
that the Rules of Court should. be made by 
the Minister for Justice, who must, however, 
obtain the concurrence of three bodies— 
namely, the Rule-Making Committee, which 


is representative of judges, -barristers. and © 


solicitors ; the Dail and the Senate. 

Some dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
preset procedure in respect of appeals. The 
old method of re-hearing cases. was abolished 
in 1924, pursuant to the recommendation of 
the Judiciary Committee in 1923, and a system 
of shorthand notes upon which appellants 
could only argue definite points was insti- 
tuted. The change was, however, not very 
popular with the legal profession, and long 
delays were experienced in practice, and a 
year ago a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
the Oireachtas, with Deputy Morrissey . 
chairman, inquired into the matter. Their 
recommendation was that the ald system of 
re-hearing should be restored, but. no action 
has yet been taken to make the recommenda- 


tions operative. 


The following is a list of judges in the Free 


State :— 

Supreme Court—Chief Jnstice Kennedy 
(President), Mr. Justice . Fitzgibbon, Mr. 
Justice Murnaghan. i 

High Court—Mr. Justice Sullivan (Presi- 
dent), 
W ylie, 


Kena (Cork). 
(Western), V« 
(Eastern), 


Sealy (Southern). . Judges Roche. Shannon 


and Gleeson: are y attached to the 
Dublin Cieuit. cg De 
COURT OFFICERS. 
——$ 


FOLLOWING the passing, in 1924, ak 
Courts. of Justice Act, which ga’ 
Free State an-entirely new system of í 


 - 


Mr. Justice Meredith, Mr. Justice 
Mr. Justice feasa, Mr. ——- 


that the system of appointing court officers by 
patronage was abolished, except in the case of 
officers of the standing of County Registrars 
or Taxing Masters of the High Court, for both 
of which positions special professional - ex- 


perience is necessary. In those cases the 
| appointment is now made by the Executive 
- Council. 


In all other cases, however, officers 
are appointed by open competition, as in the 
Civil Service. — | 
The principal court officers attached to the 
Supreme and High Courts are a Registrar to 
the Chief Justice, as such ; a Registrar to the 
Supreme Court; a Master of the High Court 
and two Taxing Masters of the High Court; 


a Registrar in Bankruptcy, an Assignee im 


Probate and an 


Bankruptcy, a 
Examiner. 
COUNTY REGISTRARS. 

There is in every county an officer of the 
Circuit Court, known as the County Registrar, 
who is required by law to be a practising 
solicitor before appointment. This officer, in 
addition to being responsible for the office side 
of the Circuit Court’s work, also acts, without 


officer, 


additional remuneration, in two very tmpor-_ 


tant capacities—as local registrar of title and 
as registration officer. 
The District Court is served by District 


Court clerks, whe are attached to the various. 


towns where the Court sits. 

Formerly Court orders in civil cases were 
executed by under-sheriffs. of whom there was 
one in each county, but the system preved in 


many respects unsatisfactory, particularly as. 


there was not sufficient check on the under- 
sheriff. The policy now followed, therefore, 


js that whenever an under-sheriff dies or 


retires no successor is appointed, but the work 


“is carried out under the supervision of the 
County Registrar for the particular county. 


The County Registrar is not expected, of 


course, to do the work in person ; he is pro- 
vided with an outdoor staff and an indoor staff 


for these duties.. Apropos of these duties, it 


may be mentioned that an Act, entitled the 


Enforcement of Court Orders Act, was also 
-by the Oireachtas in 1926 on the initia- 


| tive of the Minister for Justice, making it 


‘more difficult for unscrupulous debtors to 


avoid the attentions of the under-sheriff, one 


ly useful provision being that where 
ain of nulla. bona is made. the judgment 


| créaiter can have the debtor examined as to 


his means in a District Court, and the Court 
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debt either in one sum or in instalments, 
according as his means permit; while, if such 
an order is not complied with, the debtor is 
punishable by imprisonment, 

COURT OFFICERS. 

The chief officers of the Courts at Dublin 
are as follows: Registrar to the Chief Justice, 
Mr. John Muldoon, K.C.; Registrar to the 
Supreme Court, Mr. James O’Brien, K.C. ; 
Master of the High Court, Mr. Gerald Horan, 
K.C. ; Taxing Masters, Mr. James A. Denning 
and Mr. Henry B. O’ Hanlon ; Probate Officer, 


Mr. E. H. Kenny; Registrar in Bankruptcy, - 


Sir Walter Boyd, Bart., K.C.; Official 
Assignee, Mr. A. G. Hollinshead ; Examiner, 
Mr. John Healy. 

Other heads of offices are :— 

Land Registry and Registry of Deeds—Mr. 
W. E. Glover. 

Public Record Office—Mr. Morrissey. 

Office of Charitable Donations and Bequests 
—Mr. T. Bodkin. | 

Film Censor—Mr. J. Montgomery. 

The Secretary of the Department itself is 
Mr. Einri O Frighil, whe has, however, been 
acting whole-time as Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission since December, 1930, since when 
Mr. S. A. Roche (Assistant Secretary) has 
acted as Secretary. 


PRISONS. 
ee 

INCE the abnormal years immediately 

succeeding the Treaty, there has been a 
steady decline in the prison population of the 
Free State—a decline so marked that the 
authorities have been enabled. to close three 
of the prisons entirely, and to reduce a fourth | 
to the status of a minor prison. 

This decline is shown by the figures of 
average daily prison population, including 
Borstal. inmates, for the seven years ending 
with 1930, which are as follows: 1924, 1,030; 
1925, 922; 1926, 862; 1927, 800; 1928, 729; 
1929, 695; 1930, 643. The decrease for the 
whole period, it will be seen, is at the rate 
of over thirty per cent., and it is noteworthy 
that the greatest fall in numbers is recorded 
in the case of prisoners sentenced ta penal 
servitude, although it must be remembered 
that this is a fluctuating item. 

Amelioration has also taken place in the lot 
of the inmates during recent years, ai 
unishment, prisoners rege 
to sleep on — aad 


4 


are all given spring beds. The old “' silence 
rule,” which prohibited all conversation 
between prisoners, has been relaxed also, and 
prisoners may now converse during their work 
and exercise, provided that they de so without 
undue noise, and the wearing of prison dress, 
except in the case of convicts, is no longer 
obligatory. 


Since the closing of prisons at Kilmainham, 
Kilkenny and Dundalk, the institutions re- 
maining are Mountjoy, Portlaoghise (Mary- 
borough), Waterford, Cork, Sligo, Limerick 
and Galway, the last having now been reduced 
to minor status, and, therefore, being avail- 
able only for prisoners awaiting trial or 
serving sentences of not more than one month. 
Convicts—that is te say, prisoners undergo’ "eg 
sentences of three years or over—are com- 
mitted to Portlaoghise (Maryborough). 

Prisoners are engaged during their terms of 


sentence in a number of industries, such as 


agriculture, baking, wood-cutting,. tailoring 
and weaving, and the making of baskets, mail- 
bags, mats and shoes, in the case.of meni, and 
sewing, knitting and laundry work in the case 
of women. They also carry out the services 
of the prisons, and at Portlaoghise recently a 
new sewerage system was laid down and con- 
nected with the public sewer, and sanitary 
improvements effected in. all the prison 
cottages by -the prison staff and convict 
labour, under the supervision of an architect 
from the Commissioners of Public Works. 
Young male offenders are dealt with at the 
Clonmel Borstal Institution, the daily average 
in custody in 1930 being sixty-two. For girls, 
unfortunately, there is no ding in- 
stitution in the Free State, and District 
; Justices consequently have often found them- 
selves in a dilemma in dealing with youthful 
female delinquents who refuse to enter homes 
of their own free will. In such a case the 
Justice is left with no other alternative than 
ee on, or to let her go scot- 


An article on the prison service should not 
conclude without some reference to those 
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THE LAW COURTS. - 
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** Perhaps the gentle reader can, | 
Discover how # can delight one 
To give a name that’s other than 
The rightone; 
And if a public building has 
Some eight or niné, or even more, courts, 
Why as it designated as 
“The Four Courts’ ?’’ 


Se sang the witty Edwin Hamilton many 
years ago. (‘‘ Dublin Doggerels ” is, un- 
fortunately, long since out of print, and rarely 
to be found, so I am forced to quote from 
memory, possibly inaccurately.) Why ‘‘Four 
Courts ?’’ the layman may ask. It is a name of 
very long standing, and apparently peculiar to 
Dublin, derived from the Courts of Chancery, 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
Though later years brought changes, changes 
of merger and of new birth, the profession, 
with the constancy of Wordsworth’s Little 
Maid, still whispered “We are Four.” 
To-day we have, in fact; four courts—the 
Supreme Court, the High Court, the Circuit 
Court and the District Court. They are not 
all housed under the same roof ; and the newly 
restored pile on Inn’s quay contains many 
more actual courts or courtrooms. But the 
profession, notwithstanding changes, is 
essentially conservative. ‘‘ Noluu*s mutari ’’ 
is its motto, and we shal] continue to speak 
of “The Four Courts ” as long as Irish 
lawyers have their headquarters on Inn’s 
quay. : 
It was King John who, in 1210, first 
established Courts of Justice in Dublin, 
framed on the English model. For a consider- 
able time the courts appear to have been 
ambulatory, being held sometimes at Carlow, 
sometimes at Drogheda, but mort often at 
Dublin Castle; though there is a certain 
amount of evidence that in the thirteenth 
century the Court of Exchequer was held in 
** Collett’s Inn,” approximate’y in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present Exchequer street. 
Coming on to Tudor times, after Henry 
VIII., more suo, had dealt with St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Edward VI. issued letters patent 
directing the disposal of the building— 
““One parte or portion thereof for the 
ministration of our laws and other 
our cowrtes, there to be holden and 
kepte as to there discretions shall’ be 


though meate and sufficient for the same.” 
According to the late Mr. Gustavus Hamilton, 


a learned member of ‘the Junior: Bar, the 
courts were actually held there from 1548 till 
the restoration of the cathedral:under Mary, 
when they were removed to the Castle. Queen 
Elizabeth directed “the deputy to remove the 
courts to the Inns,. and in 1608 they were 
transferred to Christ Church lane. 


‘Old maps of this period show ‘‘the Four 


Courts ” as standing on the south side of 
Christ Church Cathedral; and ‘apparently 
built close up against it. It appears -that 
these courts were built or rebuilt towards 


the end of the 17th century. Harris, in his 


“ History and Antiquities of the City of 
Dublin ” (published in <1766), speaks of the 


episcopal palace built by Douat (a bishop of 


Dublin. of the 11th century) near Christ 
Church, “ which is now the site.of-the Four 
Courts, in which all the judges of the king 
dom sit for the administration of Justice s 
On these old maps there i; a small portion of 


and to the north-east of the Courts, «and 


annarently close to the west door ‘of the 
Cathedral, called ‘‘Hell:” = = =: . 
I have heard, but so far have found no 


i 


i 


evidence, for the belief that “Hell ” was a 
place of lawyers’ chambers, like the Temple in 
London; the name, obviously given originally 
in contempt, had become suffieiently official to 
appear on the maps. It is said that an 
advertisement once appeared in a DuLlin 
newspaper, ‘‘ Chambers in Hell to let, .suit- 
able for a lawyer!” In this connection. it 
is interesting to note that the Courts were 
frequently in arrear with their rent, and t’ .t 
the Dean and Chapter had to take proceedings 
against them. oe 
It was at the end of the 18th century that 
the Four Courts were transferred to their 
present site. Malton, in his ‘‘ Picturesque 
Dublin,’’ shows a view from the south-east of 
the Four Courts, exactly as they were in 
1922—-with due pleasing addition of sailing 
and rowing boats on the river and a dog 
barking on a raft, The Courts, described by 
Malton, as “ an extensive and truly elegant 
pile of building,”’ were begun in 1776, Thomas 
Cooley being the architect. Coole; died when 
the buildings were only about half finished, 
and James Gandon took over and completed 
them in. 1796, when they were opened for 


legal business. 
a C. Ao 


FOUR COURTS AND 
CASTLE. 
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CHANGES OF TEN YEARS. 
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ERHAPS, no section of the community 
has experienced so numerous, and so 
far-reaching, changes in the last ten years as 


the legal profession. The advent of a native 
Irish Government inevitably brought with it 
the promise of degp-seated changes in the 
judicial system of the country, as well as in 
the general administration of-the law. 
unforeseen circumstances were to arise which, 
at. the very outset of the period of change 
and transition that followed the birth of the 
Irish Free State, was to destroy the seat of 
justice itself and to reduce the administration 
of the law to a state of chaos. 

On Good Friday, April 14th, 1922, when 


.the Courts had risen for the Easter Vacation, 


a body of armed men seized the Four Courts, 


and, by a curious irony, established there the 
headquarters of an organisation whose aim 


was the overthrow of-the lawfully constituted 
Government of the country. So it was that 
at one stroke the everyday life of Courts was 
completely paralysed and. the functions of 
the law were suspended. Fortunately, the 
members of the Bar who found themselves 
bereft of a professional home, of wigs and 
gowns, and, in some cases, of very valuable 
documents and papers, came together with 


the other branch of the profession and formed 


a committee with the aim of restablishing 
the Courts as. speedily as possible. Under 


the able leadership of the then Lord Chief 


Justice, Sir Thomas Moloney, it was decided 
to set up a new centre for the carrying on 


_of the Courts at the King’s Inns, Henrietta 


street, Dublin. 2 
Here it was found possible to accommodate, 

within a very limited’ space, the many 

different courts and offices necessary for the 


-hearing and conduct of cases. Courts were 


set up in the various classrooms and other 
apartments of the Inns, while the High Court 
and other legal offices were accommodated in 
the noble and spacious dining hall. At the 


A Solid Osk BEDROOM . 
SUITE,  consistin os ae 
‘Wardrobe, fitted with 2 shelves and 


But. 


sliding rods; 2’ 


time it was hoped that this cramped and out ' 


of the way centre of justice would be occupied 


only for a very short space of time; but the 


total destruction of the! Four Courts, with - 


all its store of ancient’ records, Law Library, 
etc., immediately put an end to snch 
optimism, and the Courts remained at the 
King’s Inns until Easter of 1923. It may be 
mentioned that, during the Sessions in the 
King’s Inns; the members of the Bar were 
accommodated in the SBenchers’ Library, 
Henrietta street, where they had at their 
disposal a legal library, the equal of that 
in the Four Courts. 


) TO THE CASTLE. 

During the Easter Vacation, 1923, the Law 
Courts were moved to more commodious and 
central premises in the State Rooms of Dublin 
Castle. A new and exhaustive library was 
established in the splendid St. Patrick’s Hall, 
the chief apartment of the Order of the 
Knights of St. Patrick, and formerly the 
scene of many a brilliant reception and ball. 
The ante-rooms, supper chambers and private 
apartments were transformed into Courts and 
offices, and thus were, for close on ten years, 
devoted to the graver purposes of the law. 

In October of the present year the centre 
of the administration of justice was again 
established in the noble pile of buildings 
beside the Liffey, in a new Four Courts, 
which, while retaining all the external and 
finer features of the older building, has been 
added to and improved in many ways. The 
original Four Courts were built in 1796 from 
the designs. of Cooley, the architect of the 
City Hall and other fine buildings, who died 
after he had completed the west wing and 
the south facade. His work was completed 
by his more famous contemporary, Gandon, 
who departed somewhat from the original 
design, and whose master hand was respon- 
sible for the Custom House, the portico of 
the House of Lords, the King’s Inns and 
many other of our finest buildings. | 

Beíore leaving the matter of the Courts, 
it may be interesting to recall that the 
tfansfer of the Courts to Dublin Castle in 1923 
was not.a precedent, as the “ King’s Courts ”’ 


were established at the Castle’ prior to the 


year 1608, when they were transferred to an 
oldér Four Courts which were set up in the 
close of Christ Church Cathedral. These 
courts were not enclosed from -each other 
and the four judges could be seen sitting 
together in the same Great Hall, each dealing 
with his own particular case. | 
The period under review has seen one 
regrettable incident in the legal life of the 
country—the definite secession of the Bar in 


Northern Ireland from their brethren in the 


Free State... Regrettable as it is, it was, 


perhaps, inevitable; and was contributed to 


by many small matters, among which, 
perhaps, was the famous ‘ wig atid gown ” 
controversy. It is natural that the «advocates 


‘of a new system should in their enthusiasm, 


when they have seen the benefits of necessary 
changes, seek to change all that. appertained 
to the old system. ' 

Thus arose a proposal to abolish the 
traditional garb of wig and gown, a proposal 
which gave rise to much eontroversy at the 
time. . The majority of the Irish Bar, how- 
ever, strongly favoured the retention of the 
court vesture that was worn by all the leaders 
of the Irish Bar from Curran and O’Connell 
to our own day, and the proposal to adopt 
something like the biretta of the French Bar 
was not adopted. As it is, the membas of 
the Bar move about their duties in the new 
Four Courts in the ancient costume of the 
brotherhood. | 
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THE KING’S INNS. 


Ce the high ground above Henrietta street, 
unnoticed and unknown by many of 
Dublin ag citizens, stands a building which 
from its history and functions is one of the 
most. interesting in the Free State Metropolis. 
It is the King’s Inns, the seat of the Honor- 
able and Right Honorable the Benchers of 
the Honorable Society of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, a body which controls and supervises 
the admission and studies of aspirants to the 


| Irish Bar and their subsequent calling to the 


Bar. 

The Benchers of the King’s Inns are some 
forty in number, and are elected according 
as vacancies occur from members of judiciary 
and the more senior and leading counse! of 
the Bar. Besides the Benchers, there are 
several Honorary Benchers, one of whom is 
the Duke of Connaught, who was elected in 


1900. 


“ PRIMATES’ HILL.”’ 


The ‘site of the present building was 
formerly known as ‘*Primate’s Hill.” The 
building was designed by James Gandon, and 
although the prison-like entrance from Hen- 
rietta street is dull and depressing, the facade 
towards Constitution Hill, crowned by a 
graceful cupola, is really fine. The park on 
this side of the Inns has recently been opened 
to the public by the Benchers. 

The house of the Four Primates is now the 


| King’s Inns Law Library, a building erected 


in 1827 from the designs of Darley at a cost 
of £20,000. The north wing of the Inns 
building itself comprises the dining hall, 
benchers’ and barristers’ rooms, classrooms, 
etc., of the institution, while the southern 
wing formerly the seat of the old Prerogative 
Court, is now occupied by the offices of the 
Registry of Deeds. | 

Two hundred years ago Henrietta street was 
one of the finest ‘and most fashionable resi- 
dential quarters of the city, a réle which it 
filled for nearly a century and a half. But 
to-day all is sadly changed, sordid and dirty 
tenements, except for one or two fine houses, 
which have been preserved in the immediate 
vicinity of the Inns, degrade both sides of 
once noble thoroughfare. 


A GONTRAST. 


The student on his first visit to the Inns, 
passing through such a scene of decay, “will 
doubtless be struck by the sordidness of 
modern city life in the poorer districts and 
depressed by his surroundings. But once 
inside the Inns all-is changed ; here the v°.'s 
have dealt kindly with ancient usage, and an 
old-world atmosphere clings to custom and 
obseryance, especially within the precincts of 
the Dining Hall. However it may once have 
been true that legal students “ eat their way 
to the Bar ” the present-day embyro advoc:‘e 
finds that he will not achieve his end DY 
breaking bread alone; for he has a very “X- 
haustive and extensive course of legal stuiy 
arranged for his pursuit. , Still, however. the 
eating of dinners play an important part n 
his call to the Bar, and he must atten’ 4 


| certain number in each term. 


The advent of a new régime has affected “he 


"King's Inns s hardly at all; but within rec'”* 


years the length of the legal course has ben 
extended and a knowledge of the Irs) 
language will be a ftequisite for futv' 
students for the Bar. Otherwise this ven“r- 
able institution has remained true to 3 
motto: ** Nolumus mutari.”’ 
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-the name of the Civic : 


Guard of the Irish Free State—is also 
the motto of the force—the standard up to 
which it is to live both individually and 
collectively. At its birth, almost ten years 
ago, it’ astonished the world ; for out of ruin 


and chaos and war, and at a time when the | 


dreaded spectre of internal dissension was 
hovering on the horizon, it emerged unarmed, 
clad oi%y in the armour of steadfast purpose, 


GENERAL O’Dvrry. 


of high ideals and of manly spirit. To many 
the idea of an unarmed force seemed idealistic 
to the point of being impracticable ; but it was 
the finest and most. statesmanlike concept, a 
gesture of confidence 1n the national character, 
which was immensely justified in the result. 
AN UNPARALLELED SITUATION. 
After the signing of the Treaty with 
England in December, 1921, Ireland found 
herself confronted with a situation without 
parallel in modern history. With a sudden- 
ness that was startling, the whole fabric of 
Government collapsed without any prepara- 


tion or allowance being made for authority to . 


succeed authority with gradual effect. In a 
short period there were no agents of law and 
order in a country already greatly disturbed 
and off. its balance, where for many centuries 
law had fallen into disrepute, and where it 
was a tradition to be against the Government. 

In the midst of this turmoil, in days of 
hectic action, appalled by the weight of 
mighty events such as never were known 
before in our history, the young Irish leaders 
kept their heads. With statesmanlike. vision 
and clear purpose they saw what their country 
first needed in the nakedness of her recovered 
freedom—a protecting arm to shield her from 
rapine and ruin. 

The early*months of 1922 witnessed. the 
passing of the old police force. During the 
struggle that resulted in the establishment of 
Saorstat Eireann the . R.1.C. had been 
employed as a vigorous and efficient ‘military 
machine, and were engaged on duties which 
inevitably brought them into conflict with the 
enthusiastic wave of nationalism which swept 
the country. The higher officers, moreover, 
came to be viewed with increasing, disfavour. 


In consequence of these factors the force 


functioned for a considerable time in face of 
extremely active opposition, and so hostile 
towards it did the people eventually become 


that it could not» hope to achieve efficiency 


in the new régime. 

The partial failure of a police force would 
be a very serious thing for any country ; but in 
Ireland, following the prolonged struggle, the 
guardians of law and order disappeared 


entirely, and a void was created which it. 


seemed impossible. to bridge. Yet out of this 
void there emerged, with-startling and imme- 
diate effect, the Garda Siochana. — 
A FORMIDABLE TASK. - 
The Irish Ministers were faced with 
problems which would have dismayed and 
daunted the boldest and best trained Adminis- 


trations, but they set about establishing order 
throughout with a wise prudence. They showed 


with a firm and 
themselves possessed of broad vision and. a 


deep unde 


required. They id not vosk hastily or wildly 
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ak ine ura ba Siw ‘new FA sd No kite they 
‘Were compelled to improvise in many ways 


..| a8 they went along, but they played for 


‘success when they appealed, as they did from. 
‘the outset, to the law-abiding instincts of the 
citizens for a reverence for the sanctions of law 
and order. 

‘As a police force the Garda Siochana has 
many uncommon features. It has a centralised 
administration ; the expenses of the force are 
defrayed from moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, and its jurisdiction extends to the entire 
State. The central administration at head- 
quarters is divided into five branches or 
sections. - ~ 

The following indicate the general lines of 
division :— 

1. (a) Detective Branch. 
(b) Ordinary Crime. 
2. Traffic, Finance and General. 
. Training Dépét, etc. 
Sergeants and 
Guards. ) 
. Discipline. of . Officers and general 
| administration of the force. 

The Garda Siochana perform innumerable 
duties of a non-professional kind, and each 
year witnesses a more pronounced tendency on 
the part of the Government to delegate more 
and more such duties to the force. It is 
disposed in convenient centres throughout the 
it is in immediate touch with the 
people, and because of this and the material 
of which it is composed it lends itself to the 
execution of a great variety of duties. 

If there is one thing more than another 
which contributes to the success of the Garda 
Siochana in its various activities, it is the fact 
that its members have. been drawn from the 
people among whom they serve. They are of 
the people in the fullest sense of that. expres- 


sion, and, while it is a general rule that no 


member may serve within thirty miles of his 


native place, it is also the practice that a man 


is not sent to an area so far removed from his 
home that he might find himself serving 
amongst a community with whose provincial 


traditions and outlook he is unfamiliar. —- . 


But apart from this, it must be said that 
the members of the Garda Siochana can com- 
pare most favourably with any police force in 
the world, not only in matters of efficiency, 
but in those more worthy attributes which are 
the foundation of efficiency—good.. conduct 
both in public and private—sobriety and 
morality, and all that these qualities imply. 
It has attracted to its ranks young meh from 
all classes in the community—from the college 
and university, from commercial life and from 
the professions, but in greater measure from 
the farming class, where the standards of 
health, physical excellence and morals are the 
highest. In plainest terms, let it be said that 
the well-educated son of the middle-class 


‘peasant farmer is the backbone of the force. 


RECRUITING. 


Recruiting is now carried on from. head- 


yuarters through Chief Superintendents and - 


Superintendents, on whose reports as to the 
character-and qualifications of candidates the 
Commissioner entirely relies. “These reports 
are. required before a candidate’s name is 
plaeed on: the ‘‘ Waiting List’’ kept by the 
Commissioner, and the existence of a blemish, 
of whatever nature, leads to his summary 
rejection. 

The process of recruiting from the Waiting 
List is highly selective. From:among the most 
highly qualified on the list are chosen those 
who are called to Dublin for final medical 


‘and literary examination, and on occasion as 


many as 40 per cent. of these fail. to. satisfy 
either. the surgeon to the force or the Civil 
Service Commissioners in some one or other of 
the stiff final tests. 

In the Dépét an effort is made to develop 
those habits of unquestioning and implicit 
obedience to authority that are going to be 


the stand-by of the Guard during the re- 


mainder of his career. The methods adopted. 
are to surround. him with an atmosphere of 
rigid discipline ; to order his hours of sleeping, 
waking, working, -meals, recreation, the 


‘manner in which he is to do such varied things 
- address an officer, roll his great coat, or 


rry his cane when walking out; to make 
“mh do a hundred and one things that he has 
not been accustomed to do as a civilian, and, 
finally—on the principle that the finest of all 
methods. for obtaining the immediate and un- 
hesitating obedience is by compelling it until 
it becomes instinctive—to order for him the | 
maximum number of parades and hours of 
close order drill that can be fitted into a 
syllabus in which professional subjects of © 
first-rate importance must also find a place. 
: y way the criterion by which | 
any “police . force is | judged is the ability ite. 


i 
y 


) 


i individual members display in the meat 
_of their primary duty—the prevention. and 


detection of crime; but occasions arise in 
which there is no guestion of a crime having 


been committed, and which at the same time. 


can produce situations where members of the 
public are disappointed if the policeman 
present is behind-hand in displaying gualities 
of skill and courage that are not always ex- 
pected of the average civilian bystander. 


‘That every Guard may sooner or later find 


himself confronted with situations of this kind 
is constantly borne in mind, and during his 


' period of training at the Dépét an effort is 


made to equip him with skill and knowledge 
that will make him a servant useful to the 
public in more directions than one. 
first place, he attends swimming baths in the 
city, and there receives lessons in swimming 
and life-saving. In the second, he becomes a 
member of a Dépót fire-fighting squad, and 
in order that his uséfulness may not be limited 
to his-ability to save people from danger of 
imminent death he is taught to anticipate the 
arrival of skilled medical assistance by 
rendering first-aid. At the end of his course 
of first-aid instruction the recruit’s theoretical 
and practical knowledge is tested by an ex- 
amination conducted by an outside body—the 
St. John Ambulance Association—and if he 
is found proficient he is awarded the Associa- 
tion’s Certificate. 


AFTER SIX MONTHS. 
At the end of the normal period of six 


months’ training the recruit’s knowledge of 
the various subjects on which he has received 
instruction is tested. If he satisfies the 
examiners, he is certified efficient “and 
allocated to a station ; if not, he is put back 
for a further period of training. During his 
training no opportunity is lost of impressing 
on him.that he is ever to regard himself as the 
servant of the public, and that he is to be un- 
varyingly courteous and polite. He is taught 
that at times he will have unpleasant duties 
to perform, but that in their performance he 
can be firm without being aggressive. If he is 
yet too young to appreciate everything that is 
connoted by the term discipline he is, at any 
rate, under no illusion as to what he owes his 


. superiors in the way of obedience and respect. 


Similarly he is clear as to how he stands in 
relation to the public. As he leaves the 
Dépót on his way to his first station it is 
brought home to him for the last time what 
he owes to the force of which he is a member 
—simply that he perform his duty in all 


circumstances, whatever the performance may 


cost him. And this last lesson is the most 
solemn and impressive of.all, being, as it is, 
the mute appeal of those ten members of the 
force whose names are inscribed on the 
memorial tablet by the Guard Room at the 
Dépét, and whose standard was: “' Faithful- 
ness unto Death.’’ 

At the end of twelve months a recruit’s 
appointment is generally confirmed. -If he is 
of thealert and serious-minded type; he will 
then realise that his career has begun im 
earnest. “There is still, if is true; a very real 


‘obligation not only to improve his knowledge 


of those Statutes and regulations on which he 
has been lectured at the Dépét, but to keep 


‘abrezst of new legislation and changing con- 


ditions. But whether the individual will 
excel depends on the extent to which honour- 
able ambition, supplemented by qualities of 
intelligence and grit, and, above all, integrity 
of a high order, enters into his nature. « He 
has equal opportunities with his fellows; the 
prize is a worthy one. 

The Division, of which there are 22 in the 
Saorstat, is to the Guard what Parliament is 
to the politician—an arena where mediocrity 
readily finds the bed for which nature has 
destined it, but where talents, developed and 


applied with that restless energy characteristic 


of superior intellects, rise defiant, even in face 


of adversity.and clamour, often unconsciously, — 


but none the less effectively, for recognition. 
IS is a stage on which ability, seal and 
efficiency of outstanding merit carry a coveted 
reward; for the Garda Siochana is self- 
contained in the widest sense of the term, 
every rank in the force is Open to be won by 
the most junior recruit. This is an important 
principle ; for in the selection of officers and 
N.C.O.’s of a force lies its success or failure. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS. 
Again, an important factor in the life of a 


police force is the extent to which its organisa- 


tion contributes to the inculcation and de- 
velopment of an esprit de corps. “The officer. 
must stand out pre-eminently fitted to lead 
and defend his men ; the standard he sets must. | 
“be the envy and admiration of his sub- 


In the 


———- 


| dilations he must have Sained his position 


by sheer merit, and in proportion as he is the 
embodiment of these ideals he will command 
the respect, confidence and spontaneous 
support of his men. In yet another way the 


principle of promotion from the ranks com- 


mends itself; for the knowledge that the 
highest rank in the service*is open to be won 
in time has induced many brilliant young men 
of high. educational attainments to join the 
force as Guards. In 1923 a trial was given to 
the Cadet system of appointing officers, which 
was a feature of the old force. From among 

veral hundred applicants who offered them- 
séire in reply to a Press announcement a 
hundred of the best qualified were allowed to 
go forward to the prescribed literary and other 
tests. The examination was open to members 
of the force, and it is illuminating, and not 
a little instructive, to note that of eighteen 
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Cadetships awarded fourteen were secured in 
open competition by men already -in the 
service. 

The possession of prescribed literary quali- 
fication, for which examinations are held by 
the Civil Service Commissioners early each 
year, is a prior necessity to the admission of 
any candidate to the annual examinations in 
professional subjects conducted each spring by 
a Board. of Officers at headquarters; brt the 
numbers permitted to compete at these latter 
are strictly limited,. being confined, as they 
are, to the outstanding men in each Division. 
There is one exception to the principle of pro- 
motion of selected men who succeed in com- 
petitive examination. It is the practice to 
select the best, and most promising, men for 
the busiest and most important centres, and 
here duty demands are so heavy as to allow 
of very little time for private study. This 
places some of the best men at something of a 
disadvantage in comparison with their less 
deserving; but .better-read, brothers in rank. 
Accordingly, a provision was introduced 
whereby a small proportion of vacancies in thé 
rank of sergeant might be filled by the pro- 
motion of Guards who had shown special zeal 
and ability in the performance of their duties, 
notwithstanding that these Guards might not 
have passed the appropriate examinations. To 
give effect to this provision a $pecial pro- 
motion list is kept at headquarters. All men 
who are recommended for inclusion in this list 
are interviewed and put through such tests 
as are considered necessary by a Board of 
Headquarters’ Officers, presided over by the 
Commissioner. 


EFFICIENCY. 


Efficiency is not a mere matter of ‘‘ case- 
getting ’’ or pinpricking decent citizens for 
trivial breaches of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts. The Guard who aspires to promotion 
must inspire his superiors with a confidence 
that whatever kind of work comes his way he- 
will be capable of doing it, and doing it well, 
that he is manly, straightforward and 
dignfied, and has ability to lead and take 
charge of men. 

That is a short outline of the system of pro- 
motion which obtains in the Garda Siochana ; 
it is a system which has been productive of 
good results, and it is supported by what is, 
perhaps, its greatest asset—the approval of a 
force whose individuals feel that it offers a 
reward to true merit and holds out an induce- 
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(men and boys) 
Oulerwear. — Ladies , men's, children's 
Underwear and Socks. — Men. 
Showerproof Knilwear. — 
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Sportswear. — Jerseys, Scarves, Stockings, Golf Hose 


UES —- LATEST STYLES — 


Sele muinin, Worn 
wherever golf is played. 


BUY IRISH BUY SUNBEAM & YOU BUY VALUE 


Advertisement of Sunbeam Knitwear Ltd., Cork 


i | 
Extracts from PRESIDENT COSGRAVE'S Speech at Dublin, 27th April, 1929. 

“Tne general policy adopted in regard to Swine-breeding is to promote, in so far as the production of one uniform ty Irish Large 
White—which is admirably adapted to providing a high-class carcase of the kind suitable for both the Bacon and fresh Pork Trades. é. re he ia end the number oí 
“Naas perenne sta.ding in the country has been greatly increased. — Last year 1,070 premium Boars wére placed in Pig-breeding centres, as compared with 494 
in year : i i 

i THE LONG VIEW. 

“ Pig producers ean only ious te reap the full advantage df periods of high-prices by maintaining their stocks of breeding animals during aces of tem- 

porarily low prices.’ 
SBEMSHEHSTOHEHSHREHHHAETARRAHDHRSEHRSEOCHHDSE 
THE TYPE OF PIG TO BREED. 

The type of Pig most suitable to this country and most suitable for trade with England is the Large White. The Large White breed produces the first grade bacon, 
wedge am, gig ac: Phar tinton ® basvsar ho “aed ó ghas gn Under the Department’s Swine Breeding Scheme an effort is being made to improve the class of 
put on the market by locating premium Bears with long deep sides, light shoulders and good hams. Farmers should sim at the preduction of this type of Pig. Black 
igs the snort, thick, chubby type, are not suitable for the trade and should mot be bred. Boars of this undesirable type, if allowed to be kept, wilt do serious 

industry, by towering the reputation of our best Pork and Bacon. Scrub Boars, like Scrub Bulis, must be done away with. The Large Ulster breed is not 

he Pork or Bacon Trade with England, aithough it may sui” the rolled Bacon Trade with Glasgow and a few other centres. The Large White is the breed we 

on in this country, and fancy breeds and colours should be discarded. 
Breed the suitable Pig—The Irish ; 
ree e most suitable Pig—TIhe irish Large White. 
A Solid Oak BEDROOM ~ 
SUITE,  consistin occ te 
fi © mess. Wardrobe, fitted with 2 shelves and sliding rods; 2’ Bae 
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I | with the “Irish Free State” mark of origin 
FOR, tm stress ears, Mi. P Hogan, in black ink, and at all other times of the 
| ' deletes ties ‘nto’ effect year in red ink. It can be confidently claimed 
) | more our commercial live-stock will be of | ; pottes 7 Bhuail, that this Act has proved of great benefit to 
_| the choicest quality. cal proposals for th; benefit of the fariners. | the country’s poultry industry. 
' | Farmers are discontented at the pónaiealh, | lae SE: See Wonks Se ey “Sune: Sy. tie. 
:. | Depastment of Agriculture was regarded as DAIRY PRODUCE ACT. 
fra arsamvsd ee Éige present Government - The numb ‘of premi registered under the 
office, ose who advocated -such 
"measures in the past must thank the Minister Dairy Produce Act, 1924, has increased from a 
| ae rs know, 4 ees =A in them thr gh the total of 25 in 1926 to 629 in 1930, last year’s 
‘matter what politicians may say, we alone  Otiiaitiad: amas hich | Seure being made up as follows:—£16 
catmot escape the general depression, and mi tin eka ica Ca inad Creameries, ó44 separating stations, 1 manu- 
they should remember, during continuous bad. ign hee Leinster, Munster, Connaught, facturing exporter, ól butter factories, and 37 
times, only the business which is economically : were ‘| non-manufacturing exporters. 
and a large part of Ulster, 125 millions are | ‘ 


which is giving the best returns will bed ae The work is closely supervised by a stair of 
de to agricul purposes, one and a one Pak ny and proceedings instituted for any 


af 
iá half million acres being under crop; other 
} at a level which: frankly, “does not pay. On i spend si os schemes oa te land © feriané purchasers, ‘already. in. pro- portal -eaamsinglian “á Semel, 2 ae aulty 
the other hand, cattle and sheep maintained, | (NT? Ae Tesisted that temptation. Tt would | gress whert the Irish Free State came into | PACkages comsigtec fo Cree the A is = 
until a few months ago, a comparatively good. | being, was hastened by legislation to com- 
price. On the wiitte we have been more October, 1929, at a meeting of the Dairy Pro- 


fortunate than agricultural countries whose ‘out Canadian wheat, which was marketed . i 4 ri nes. i aieiearaaiiel beans duce Consultative Council, it was decided to 

economy is based on the sale of grain. Wheat | here during the tast few years-at between funds and facilities toe the conversion of | Make an Order on the lines of the Export 

has been falling steadily Son 1926, and, | 15s. and 20s. per barrel, just as it would | Examination ‘Order - “applying to creamery 
Te gross extravagance to fleece the consumer 


Schinkel oumuaial tine ones tell. .If we 
“continue to pursue it steadily for a few years |: 


Saor Shin nil ile ft has its 
roots in the Great War, it affects the victors 
parations and those who feceive them, those | 

who are pre Sea er a re hy oy 
hoarding gold. — i 
ib . The Free State has not: “and could . 
not expect to escape, this ms ong depres- u 


i sion. Since the beginning of 1930 the prices ‘run and 
ee of pigs and butter have been steadily de- wee We so hold ous, ‘The ban 1922 to 1926. 
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unoccupied ‘agricultural lands “into small butter, ing that factory butter should 
during the year 1930 and up to the present | . ia holdings, and the relief of ‘congestion ~by | roast vi“ 
date, both wise aidh aiken have stood “at I or the taxpayer for the purpose of develop migration. This policy has been «steadily comply ist home to eae added po i “ó 


ai. of those lines oí agriculture which i 
levels which have been disastrous from the | “6 i Se sas i Pinker ; pursued since the passing of the Land Act of LL Tí 
point of view of the producers of these com- | Áil pn! ham sagem ns eae ee “ms 1923, and more an 400,000 holdings out of ath page A algo eo ago GHIAR 
ried. and’ found wanting, and. whic ve | a total of 443,000 have now passed to the : 


‘ | | modities. sá | 
i úa | } now become so dear to the heart of tha | ' Another legislative measure which is certain 
amateur. Our schemes for the development NEE P si he a Agni mun sa Poe to have far-reaching effects is that relating to 
oe ae Se ey eae 8 ma" | the reorganisation of the creamery industry. 


THE FALL IN WHEAT. . 

T Of live-stock and live-stock products have all report in 1924, and much of the time of the | 5 sjtary creamerios. where they were in 
baird the last two years the unprece- een characterised by one feature, namely > | Dail and Senaté has since been devoted to connpltitien Sa ag iit pe AP sésana 
dented fall in wheat, with the consequent absente”ot waste, and we are fortunate in passing measures dealing with the subjects : we a 
i ale cá dha ine tr Mien dA ences was AEA : bought up by the Government, and their milk 
sympathetic drop in all those feeding stuffs | i covered by the Commission s Inquiry. The | .. oplies transferred to co-operative creameries. 

which constitute our raw materials, has set- | T®*Tv®® we have expended the —- in the principal Acts and those dealing with PP 
| most lucrative way, that is to say, in develop- The total number of creameries and auxiliaries 
off toa considerable extent the fall in prices i improvement in the quality and. marketing in the country at the time was 580, of which 
which we experienced as producers of liye- | In£ and strengthening the economy for which | — nitions of butter and eggs, the breeding spprexindtdly “MOD were: the property ápa 
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Park, G 
» fe 
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family, 
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po. & | 


the country is best suited. i : : 
— and live-stock products. Generally | Kd of better cattle and swine, the marketing of operative societies. The remaining 180 were mended. 
peaking, agricultural countries whose fresh meat, provision of credit facilities for | 1): 7atcly owned, and have been acquired by 
economy has been based on the production - NEW SCHEMES. . farmers, establishment of the beet sugar [pe Government. Of these 71 have been closed STE 


of live-stock and live-stock products” have 


There seems to be a tendency to take for industry, development of forestry, .and re- down ; 42 have been transferred to co-opera- 


stood the strain far better than those whose organisation of the creamery butter industry. | ,. | : a os 2 oY, 
: granted that any new schemes will imme- | .”. i ' Ay tive ownership, and 67 are being worked by . Mou,” | 2D hi 
wpecial attention has also been given to the | si, Dairy Disposals Company. 21 is | Newbrid 
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economy was based on the production of ai 

i ' : ately put us ahead of all our competitors. i Day i 
grain. “The fall in prices of the tormer com- | w,, ought to remember that other countries health of-the country’s live tá bhiadh ee Concurrently with this action of the Govern- 
modsties Gad Say ee quickly and has not are also alive to’ their own interests and | ©"!°% comnpanhe aen me de i? | ment, the Irish Agricultural Organisation took 
been as steep as in the case of the latter. i | serious animal diseases and comparative | .+.5. to facilitate the formation of a central 


2 a bat ag re ty always advancing, and that in many respects | 
As a result of legislation which is now in | 4), problem man ek So le anas Ai MR freedom from the lesser maladies. The impor- marketing scheme so as to secure a reduction 


operation for a period of five or six years, and | distance all our rivals but to keep level with tance of. Government action in regard to | .g freight charges and improved transit con- 
of the agricultural reorganisation which has | 4, another. ana anas ia haill improving the arrangements for the saor? ditions. The ontcome was a limited liability 
taken place during that time, our producers” | HPS SERIO AG ROR ME pert of live stock by land and sea $e - os company—tirish Associated Creameries, Ltd., 
have been placed in a strong position to | | measured by the fact that a recent offici for the joint marketing of butter produced by 


withstand the world collapse of 1951. There | a 1 = ecg 4 sa oe : estimate of a year’s output of live stock and co-operative creameries, which ran for three 
| i itions : se - No country in [gi tock products is calculated at slight! 
can now be no doubt that the Dairy Produce | ee amas 'ú lve & procuc Y | years successfully, and then on striking a bad 
Act: anual eka ti eae the world has been able to maintain its-war | |... 50 million pounds for the whole State. : 
, and the reorgani stag pe Spas: trade. At the moment the problem for every market was dissolved. 


in the South, have saved our butter from dis- ! 7 | : Following th i f the Live Stock 

: country is not so much to hold its war trade SB She pagsaing Of the. Live 
- appearing off the only possible market ‘which | 1+ sob Se a fair proportion of its 1914 trade scanty aaa im eoeue ot Breeding Act, 1925, a marked improvement 
it has for its surplus, namely; Great Britain. | and ‘production. The necessity for developing scientific re- | has taken place in the’ quality of Free State 


As a result of the administration of that | ag. snnot control world forces. We cannot | search and education in relation to agricul- | cattle. This Act provides that no bull may be 
Act our butter, Seth: in quahty and um-'| divorce ourselves from world markets. We. | ture has been recognised by the setting up, kept for breeding purposes unless it is duly 
formity, is as good as Danish. For the last have an export surplus of almost half our | under the University Education (Agriculture licensed, and has resulted in the elimination 
two years our butter prices tend on the total production of cattle, sheep, pigs, butter, | and Dairy Science) Act, 1926, of a Faculty of of the “‘ scrub’ bull. The Act is also applic- 
whole to-go higher than those of New Zealand bacon and ¢ggs, To reduce production to | Agriculture in University College, Dublin, able to rams and boars as soon as cireum 
and to approximate more ‘closely to Danish. half in a vain attempt to escape the re- | and a Faculty of Dairy Science in University stances render this expedient. 
I believe that the Stora eee wor Pi ‘actions of world conditions can hardly be con- | “ollege, Cork. Both Faculties are amply LOANS TO FARMERS. 
between Danish and Irish prices is almost | <1 red a means of bringing about prosperity, | endowed out of State funds. | ms ; 
: entirely due to the fact that our supplies are ‘Unless, however, we are prepared to take this | Apart from the Land Act of 1923, two of Following the epidemic of liver fluke disease 
seasonal, whereas Danish supplies are on the | |. our prosperity will always be affected | the most important Acts passed by the | among cattle and sheep, in 1924-25, the 
British market all the year round. 4 by conditions ix world. markets. Oireachtas immediately after the Irish Free | Government, with the assent of the Oireachtas, 
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i The purchase of practically all the pro- | State was established were the Dairy Produce | allocated a sum out of which advances, free 
| | prietary creameries has enabled us to accom- BITTER EXPERIENCE. | Act, 1924, and the Agricultural Produce | of interest, might be made for a period of three 
| i plish the rationalisation of the dairying im | | (Eggs) Act, 1924. These measures have had | years to approved Agricultural Credit 
“a | dustry, especially in. the South. > It will be As a result of the extravagance and de- | the effect of restoring confidence in the | Socicties to enable them to make loans to 


gs“ 
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some years before the full effect of this | moralisation of the Great War the world has | quality of Irish Free State butter and eggs | their members for the purchase of live stock. 
scheme becomes evident, but when one ‘con- been landed in 1951 in an unprecedented | by ensuring produce of a standard which will There has been a considerable increase in the 
siders that it has meant for a great propor- | slough of depression, but there are signs at | be in favourable comparison with that from | supply of milk to creameries since 1225, partly 


tion of ‘the creameries a large increase in | last that bitter experience is teaching | its competitors. owing to better seasons, but largely attribut- 

their milk supplies, a reduction in their over- | people—let us hope not too late—that ‘a At present there are 489 premises on the | able, in the opinion of creamery managers and 

; drafts and overhead charges” generally, and | narrow economic nationalism is an anneal register of exporters in connection with the others, to. the great number of dairy cattle © 
| the removal of all uneconomic ‘competition, | evil.. It is true that even England has been | Agricultural Produce: (Eggs) Act, and in | purchased with money obtained from the 


= one gets some idea of the advantages which | ícrced, as a temporary measure, to take a 1929, the value of the country’s egg export | credit societies. 
; : this scheme has given to the creameries con- hand in the tariff war in order to put her- | trade was £3,218,712 for 4,810,940 great Under-the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
i ; self on an equality for bargaining purposes | hundreds, as compared with £23,120,232 for 
a , ed ok with those European and American markets | 5,046,487 great hundreds in 1928. All of 
Eo. eis LIVE-STOGK. | ‘whose policy of high tariffs has brought de- | these eggs were tested, graded and packed: in 
hee. : struction not. only to their neighbours but to | accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
With regard to our ‘Medinet: I am bickse- themselves, It is clear enough now that the During the period ef high prices (June to 
fied that there has been. an enormous: im- | ultsmate solution of world problems will not | September) a more intensive series of portal. 
come from more but from less tariffs, and | and border inspections is carried on. Where 
will not be brought about by hampering | any irregularity is discovered, and the shipper 
trade but by encouraging its flow. concerned had been warned of a previous 
In no country in the world is this principle i transgression, the registration of his premises 
more applicable than in the Free State, | is cancelled. The sale or purchase of 
with its relatively high export surplus. I bad or dirty eggs when detected by the 
| am satisfied that when recovery comes it will’| Department’s inspectors usually results in 
' come on these lines, and that the Trisk farmer, | the infliction of a fine, in addition to costs and 
“who has co-operated so whole-heartedly with | expenses. The marking of Irish Free State 
the State during the last five or six years, | eggs consigned to Great Britain or Northern - 
will be in 7 pean boned full semi | we Treland, rendered necessary. ann See 
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inut. ' i i i | ect ns a toon ai the | * 1930, and 27 per cent. over the total number | -American Bronze Th 
et ou ) | respective periods applieable. - . of. pigs in the country in 1929. This is grati- The full value of good laying or table int 

u d , ! a | In the third annuat report of theCorporation, | fying to those who recognise the value of the | strains is now recognised pretty widely, and tur 
eid, He up to 31st October, 1930, it is pointed out that | Pork and bacon trade, when worked together | there is a steady increase in the number of ing 
anh. | the total number of loans granted since the | With the sale of live pigs. Taking pigs and | those, who, while engaged in commercial of 

p Out- | ! 8. commencement of business was 6,176. . | pig products into account, the export trade | egg production, have attained success as org 
Nod (I Wastlies piogress was made daring the year is worth nearly six and a quarter. million | breeders of pedigree laying stock. — Of 
wees “i with the Corporation’s special credit scheme | Pounds. In all probability the increased | To test and improve the productive dra 
“ve dil | for the issue of loans not exceeding £150 to | number of pigs now being kept is due to the | capacity of different breeds of fowl, a national was 

- | il T members’ of co-operative creamery societies. comparative cheapness of feeding siuffs, egg-laying competition has been held star 

BB well within his means, Irish bainke are able | Extensive advantage was taken of. the | although this is counterbalanced by the fall | annually at the Munster Institute, Cork, con 

om oi | to. allow loans to farmers to run for successive | Corporation’s special scheme for loans for the in the value of pigs which has.occurred during | since 1912. A special section for ducks has Oth 

| . aii ee years, ‘owing to the fact that the proportion of | erection of hay. barns. The period for the -.st six months. es been included since 1923. The average number am: 
.Y) a il its which are left undisturbed for long | repayment of loans under this heading has There has been a steady development © | of eggs laid per bird in the 1912-15 competi- tron 
; ‘ il periods i is higher than in the case of any other been extended from 20 to 25 years. fresh pork' trade since the prohibition of | tion was 120, as compared with an average of and 
Snzh i of banks in the world. Expansion in the dairying industry is being | Dutch pork imports into Great Britain, and [ 497 per bird in the 1928-29 test. In this test rg 

| id The State is less prominent as a provider of | assisted by means.of a scheme for financing the | Tecent Bree State legislation has ve : White. Wyandotes averaged 204 eggs per | ae 
me i farming capital since the setting up of the | creamery member. In order to give effect. to the British sagan a> atte meat of guaran pullet, White Leghorns 198, Barred Rocks iss 
CE. | il Agricultural Credit Corporation, and the credit | this the creamery societies must render ful] | Soundness. sang EE me pork pire sa 196, and Rhode Island Reds 194. | & 
mare. | : still being extended through Government assistance and assume a certain amount of from mber to March, inclusive, and a Egg distributing stations are established in Sept 


recommendations of the Banking Commission | loans from farmer members. Full responsibility | PT; : : 
of 1926, presided over by Professor Willis, of | in respect of advances made by the Corporation | “10n In the mea Ay the long, lean, quickly | given in every county by an instructress in Pe 
Columbia University. The Agricultural Credit | will be assumed by the societies concerned, | '”aturing sg PS ce pig, me poultry keeping. althe 
Corporation is a joint stock company | even though the individual borrowers may be | #ttention and gh = ad ee ready The values already given refer only to the as 
registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to | unpunctual with their payments. In this case for pork at 60 to 90lb. dead-weight, na ee export trade. Those of the home trade are weeal 
1917, and operating under the Agricultural individual! loans must not exceed £150, be converted into primest bacon at 1 cwt. | probably much greater. w Song 
Credit Acts, 1927 to 1929. It has a maeerioed 1 na Saghas nag ig ee ; wonky 
capital of £1,000,000, of which £500,000 is pai | | breed | me 
i up, the balance being callable only ina winding | THE BUTTER INDUSTRY. ‘| by the Department of Agriculture, and results | a GRICULTURAL EDUCATION Denn 
f up. The shares are held by the Government, —T——— E HR Se i thírtd 
Paper hi: the banks and the general public. The capital ' i ve the purposes indicated. Under the Live Stock ——~)——— 
‘Size, mm th E HE Irish butter industry is so much bound Breeding Act al] boars must now be licensed, year 
: is guaranteed by the State, and a fixed ea tine adh al Uan thie it ROM funds made available in the Depart- 
1/6. FF“ dividend thereon of 5 per cent. is also | .. ‘up with the policy of co-operation that It Is | in the same way as bulls, and the number ment of. Misentin’sVete tha work of 
‘ 1 teed. The Corporation is empowered to | difficult to write of it without touching on €0- | of premium boars in use is about 1,200, or madh tines tai aí | Th 
pte Sa borrow on bond aa guaranteed by the State - operation. In 1889 the first co-operative | go per cent. of the total in the country. To making grants to the Agricultural Faculty id etait 
: up toa total of £7,500,000,and has so borrowed | CT°#™ery proper was formed. By 1801 seven- | suit a local demand, premiums are awarded University College, Dublin, and the Dairy ery: 
& £500,000 to date. Deposits may be taken from san Mtl ee ee sae rs 7 ae to Large White Ulster boars in the Counties | i, Faculty at University College, Cork ; ‘be i 
ae oo Soren, ee ae - | of Cavan, Monaghan and Donegal, because Swit. 
i | oo societies, but not from the genera héin abha of the progress th at ca. been I made in: Seat: ‘park they’ eater! for the oileadh Mill controlled. by aga Saat — sa 
cost ' “ig evident from the fact that on t st | trade “a 
á i The Corporation is an independent, non- 4 may k : : : grants :3 certain agricultural ol] f 535 >. 
pay th Sm ya OAM and not a Government December, 19350, “here were ee See ante and While the export trade in live pigs and boys and rure' ote c economy AAA I (1926 
Free - Department, Ra ai; baic it ales separating ETT under ore airy | fresh pork is showing a marked improvement, girls, and by carrying on the schemes oí Bava 
; in Dublin with farmers throughout the Free | Produce Hak, ot bean na aie ced ot the Free State bacon trade in Britain seems itinerant instruction throughout the country. 25), 
i operative societies, 40 were privately own to bé gradually falling into the hands of 
1 | State, employing a staff of inspectors, who The Faculty of Agriculture in Universit 
HUM. rt and 65 were owned by the Dairy Disposals | Danish and overseas producers. ‘The Dutch, y 
; visit applicants personally wherever considered Company. ae a ee k ad College, Dublin, is located at the Albert : 
LED’ advisable. Like any other limited liability Th feith : F State butt ee ee eee BE oes Lá ah Wiis Cite in whick 
PAPER | , company, the Corporation has to pay bond Snipe ES v bhi iú i ia p peonipery taraee. fhir: Gafa phe “é addition to degree courses, short courses in me: 
raven interest and dividends, and build up reserves Jar pipe one HEA SS RL ORO Reretinaet dapat, hé TINE sub) Fue agriculture and horticulture are provided ant 
ud tia ua ad | Walaa ei which 707,000 cwts. was creamery butter and | commodity to Britain. "There is no reason cient ache hn ce ous The 
we apa owe nd up to the end | 29:00 cwts. farmers’ butter. Of the latter, | why the Irish Free State should not hold its oh Ea é Em , “i or the a 
Be» eB ig ON ol a se” SP : approximately 167,000 cwts. were used in the | position on the bacon as well as the pork | *” "© ee ee ee uselú! at te 
of March, 1931. the total amount issued in Í Ln a f ' i : is that designed to test the effects of soil and 
£850 . ' ad; making of factory butter. The blending of | market by breeding sufficient pigs of the right i done 
ns 80 MAR gas 000. TheCorporation specialises | sa mer's ‘butter is carried on largely for | type, and keeping up its stocks when prices climate on a change of seed potatoes. 
nality in the making of long-term loans to farmers, export, while unblended farmers’ butter is | are Naid The mistaken “‘ in-and-out ’’ policy : In the plant pathology section investiga- 
> ge creamery societies. and other agricultural and aS SARE MT EP ET EEN ' | . i tions are being made into virus diseases of 
rad: associated enterprises in the Irish Free State. á $e b4 SR Air sa ERY FE Si treabh Elen ai AMEE due Ad of seoda 
ost 6d. SAE ae be áAianaúiá are made mostly on the per cent. of the creamery butter produced is | must Le replaced by continuity of supplies, | ’ a hs id á A Ko an 
| available for export after the’ home demand -arnips, onion Mildew, American gooseberry 
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+ IN another Giisiií Moisécsiú ms to the 
i ; swwvwhla we sr) ie Corpor loans rakes 7 


Departments is confined to certain special 
schemes where questions of national 


Fran EE whan 


period of repayment allowed is five years. 
Most of the . for loans received are 


responsibility. Many dairy farmers who 
might stock more cows cannot do so for want of 


the maximum | 


was 1,221,000. or 16 per cent. more than in’ 


visit to Smithfield meat market, London, 
shows that under the transit arrangements 
now in operation it is reaching its destination 


as the 1st ‘ae 1931, “the estimated é 
ál susólleireí. side in: the doláil Free State ‘| 


AS 


Chaletnes aaa Sh in Embden geese and 
turkeys. 


every county for the sale, at moderate prices, 


of eggs for hatching from the various breeds 
of poultry, turkeys, geese and ducks. 


ry 


i 


icultural licy are involved, such as | capital; others, anxious to change over to | * ep : 
tei for the purchase of selected breeding | dairying, cannot do so for the same reason. | in good condition. Occasional spells of close, Courses of instruction in poultry keeping G he 
animals. 1+ was in order to close up the gap | Thus business is lost to the creameries. In | ™US8Y weather interfere with it, but other- | are provided at a number of schools of Rural O81 - 
in the facilities provided by the. ordinary | this connection the formation of credit | “ise - is os Fe SS ven ctr aes Domestic Economy, and an advanced course of éa 
banking system that the Agricultural Credit | sections in co-operative creameries is suggested As the breed which produces prime bacon | training is provided at the Munster Institute, Bin 


Corporation was set up, following the 


security of the borrower's holding. Where the 
amount of the loan is large, a floating chattel 
mortgage (a mortgage on live stick, crops, 
etc.) is usually required in addition to the 
charge on land. ‘The loans are issued for 


for the purpose of considering applications of 


has been satisfied.. In itself the dairying 
industry is of considerable importance, as the 
value of the output of milk and milk pro- 
ducts, exclusive of milk fed to stock, was 
estimated at £14,695,000 in the agricultural 


is also suited for the production of nice lean 
pork, the policy to be aimed at is an expan- 


otherwise the pig-breeding industry must come 
to a standstill. 

There is no reason why it should not extend 
among small holdings in dairy farming 
districts, where so many pigs are usually 
fattenel. Barley, maize, to some extent oats, 


Cork. In addition, instruction in modern 


methods of poultry rearing and marketing is 


mildew and stem rust of oats. 
The réle of minerals in the diet of pigs has 
-been investigated in the anima] nutrition 


| section, and the finding has been that when 


the ration contains the appropriate amount of 


milk, fish meal or good quality meat (and 
bone) meal, there is no need for any organic 
supplement whatever. 
A lot of useful work is’ being done at the 
Faculty of Science, University College, Cork. 
Central institutions under the contro! of 
the Department are the Veterinary College of 
Ireland, where much research work is done, 


periods ranging up to 25 years, the actual! 
period being determined according to the 
purpose of the loan. Every loan is on a 
contract basis, and is made repayable by equal 
half-yearly payments to include instalment of 
principal with interest-at 6 per cent. So long 
as the borrower does this, the Corporation has 
no right to cal] in the loan. The borrower is, 


output for 1926-27. It is generally accepted 
that dairying constitutes. the foundation on 
which :s based the farming economy favoured 
over a great extent of the country. 

With creamery butter valued at 166s. per 
cwt. f.o.r., the total value of all butter pro- 
duced in the Irish Free State in 1929 may 
be estimated as follows:— 


separate. or skim milk and potatoes, enter 
largely into the more common rations, and- 
the supplies of these foods have a great 
influence on the extent to which farmers 
engage in the industry. Pigs fed largely on 
barley produce firm pork and bacon of first 
quality, while separated milk promotes 
thriftiness, and also has a marked effect on 


however, allowed to repay the whole of the Cainéal d the M Insti Cork 

| i hci caaceease £5,868.000 hie al the toduée. and the Munster Institute, Cork. 
principal outstanding, or to make a substantial Wasted rca Li 1,299,000 spt se gone As ach pork trad is that Ci provincial institutions under the Depart- 
apg at any time during the period of the Farmers ...... FE sn miohsh aicé 4,907,000 for lamb and mutton, which is developing on | ment of Agriculture, there are Athenry, Co. 
asa sound lines now that exporters are sending Galway; Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan, and Clona- 
REPAYMENT FROM PROFITS. £12. 074.000 the right stuff. kilty, Co. Cork. Each of these includes a 


residential school, with a farm and suitable 
farm buildings, and provides courses o! 
instruction for farmers’ sons. 

Grants have been made to the following 


As other countries increase their output and 
rationalise the marketing of their produte, the 
position of Free State butter on the inter- © 
tional market becomes more difficult, par- 


In all cases the aim of the Corporation is to 
allow a period of repayment which will be 
sufficiently long to enable the farmer to meet 
the half-yearly payments out of profits and- 


THE EGG TRADE. 


quem paatininee 


without having to realise capital assets; and, | ticularly since the quantity exported is small. N° branch of farming has made greater | agricultural colleges for boys:—Mount Bellew 
on the other hand, not so long that the eam i is | The Tariff Commission, in reporting on the strides than poultry keeping, though | Agricultural ollege, Galway; 4 Copsewood 
likely to outlive the usefulness of the | application for a tariff on butter, “ are con- | the number of Free State farmers who | Vollege, Pallaskenry, Co. Limerick, and 


Warrenstown Agricultural College, Drumree, 
Co. Meath. Assistance was also given to 
several schools of rural domestic economy. 
Schemes of itinerant instruction in agricu!- 
tron: horticulture, poultry-keeping, butter 
making and. bee-keeping are administered 
hrough county committees of agriculture, 
while other schemes are administered dire:t 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
_ A considerable amount of work has been 
ms by the Department’s staff in connection 
with seed-testing and other matters relating 
| to economic botany, the propagation of im- 
proved varieties of seeds, veterinary research 
| and hygiene, and the Department's farm 
, finance scheme, 


specialise in the industry is comparatively 
small. The total number of poultry in the 
country is something like 22,500,000 head, 
and in 1929 the exports of Free State eggs 
in shell were valued at £3.219.000, as com- 
pared with £3.079,000 in 1924, the year pre- 
ceding the introduction of the Eggs Act. 
Since the introduction of legislation in 
Great Britain, requiring all imported eggs to 
be marked with an indication of the country 
of origin, Irish Free State eggs have com- 
-manded higher prices on. the ies market 


than any other imported eggs of 
produced | ‘grade. This is due to the walters guilisg: 
non Packing resulting from the 
the Agricultural Produce (Eggs) Act, 5 


investment. The following examples afford a 
guide as to the periods allowed for the 
repayment of loans :— 
Purchase of implements, seeds and manures. 
Repayment up to 10 half-yearly instalments. 
Purchase of liye stock. Repayment up to 14 
”. half-yearly instalments. : 
$ Erection of corrugated iron buildings. The Commissión a]so state that the tariff of 
: were wcrc up to 24 half-yearly instalments. | fourpence per |b. was imposed in the belief 
Pre Pe uote "P to 30 | that winter dairying will thereby be 


vinced that the future of the dairying industry 
in this country is largely dependent on 
increased production and more orderly market- 
ing.” . . . , “ If the output of butter were 
‘increased by even 50 per cent. there would-be 
a saving in the cost of production amounting 
to ós. per ewt.”’ 


_ 


| sncouraged to such an extent as wil) result in 


f, and caretaker’s duties. é u # Fi wists an A a — Bál 

AABista, assa, Ae hi. pa. olid Oak Hor eae Ba \ Ir ene tema 
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ui to! Fer sá aos 1854, the gumberol ‘nine 
i cows: in the % “sn has remained: fairly 


ture cór? its dnepectors. 
inyestigation into ‘the: wor 


of associations in 1928-29, a 
é RT so ion Was ado 
Official rec n . accordingly ') 
drawn from @ tabs. et wo | 
was found not up toa 
standard; or which were hot in 
comply with the ‘Department's. ‘pen witetbenta: | 
Other” asseetations” “were” re-organised ~or- 
amalgamated ““with he i 
tion's, and the. necéssary_ transfer of members | 
and adjustment of districts. duly: ‘effected. | 
These measures, taken in ' 3 with 
the small number of. associations that usually. 
lapse each® séáson ation, eteaee ‘the>nuntber: of | 
associations in oh the 30th. 
September, 1929, Eó with: 5,767, members. 
and 66;832' «éws. ) The. figures 
for -the 30th Séeptentber,’ 71928, rae (ROE, with: 
6.788 members and’ 79,807 cows. “inn 
Tho total number of Cow-testing eet 
tions recognised during the whole of 1928 was 
281- with 7,208: member and 83,820 cows; 
for 1928 it ‘was 272 associations, with. 64979. 
members and “81,380 tows, and in 1927 at 
stood: at 235, with 5,504 members and 64,634 | 
cows.. .The growth of the movement can be : 
Eiucccnal without going any further back, | 
although it became necessary to check this 
in order -that. matters should become 
regularised. Cow-testing - thas been carried 
on in Ireland for a period of nineteen years, 
which is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it 
is short as compared with countries like 
Denmark, where.i# has- beer in ‘operation for: 
thirty-five years, in Holland for thirty-four 


years, and in Sweden for thirty-two years. 


FREE STATE'$ POSITION. 

The average yield of milk’ per cow in the 
case of seventeen. countries in which records 
were examined. shows the. Irish Free State to. 
be in the “fifth place. “The” : 
pecs? (1822), 2658 | 
(1925), ; England and Wales (1926-27), | 
535 ; Br (1920), 498; Irish Free State | 
(1926-27). 487: Scotland (1924-25), 480; 
Bavaria (1915), 467; Northern. Ireland (1924- 
25), 407; Canada (1927), 327; and Australia 
(1926- 27). 319. 

Records show that in Free State herds 
which have been regularly tested, yields have 
increased by as much as 300 gallons in seven 
years. 

Tie ideal to be aimed at is the raising of 
the average yield of the common dairy cow to 
at least 700 gallons. Much remains to be 
done before this can be accomplished. Such 
State encouragement as may be available will 
be of little use’ without the active support of - 
tiiose immediately concerned. Cow covey 


will have to become a generally accepted and i 


settled practice, and each dairy farmer must 
aim at a standard milk yield and dispose of 
anv of his cows that do not reach it. “Not 
only must serupulous care be taken in keep- | 
ing the records, but every attention must be 
given to the 4 management and feeding 
of the herd, the best heifers being retained : 
for breeding purposes and mated with ese 
of heavy milking ancestry. 


QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 

Cow-testing or milk recording also enter 
into the Department’s- schemes for the, 
improvement of dairy cattle. One of these | 
provides for the testing and registration of 
pedigree cows of any dairy breed and their 
progeny, while another makes similar. pro- | 

vision for non- pedigree cattle. of. the Dairy 
Shorthorn and Kerry type. 

In order to.qualify for the Department's 
Register of the Dairy Cattle, all dairy cows, 
exeept the Kerry and the Jersey cows, 
non required to give within the first forty- 

five weeks subsequent to calving, a calculated 
vield of. not less than 225Ib. butter fat, with 
an average,test of not less than 3 per cent. 
butter fat, and. a calculated milk yield of at | 
least 6,0001b. . 

For Kerry and. Jersey the. ‘standards of | 
butter fat are 1751b. and, milk uige 5.000Ib. 
The, standards are raised as Ls fen ly | 
large. number “of. cows sith i FF milk 
yields. become available. | 
existing standards the m: 
only to cows whose. ni 
For instance, a. She 
yield of “only 
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mas ms g - sháith adh ham ala a, Aí AA. 
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' concerned, the 
“introduced a. bill, 
| Stock Breeding Act, in March, 1925, and was 


| permit to enable the owner to fatten the 


j September each year at local centres, and bulls | 


a right ear a shamrock, a letter and a 
| number, which appears on. the licence form 


| colour and. type. for their particular. breed. . 


perce 'ntage, of Eat |, aS "as h _orde 5 ‘i i: 
for registr ation,.. while, tak a tá “s 
butter. fat” orcentage | 

must | be. at oaat 7.0 


| they.are properly cared for, and in the case of 


: Shorthorn, Dairy. 


in. the 
very different result 


é deise, The increase would seem . 


4. » mainly dtie to the retention on a large | 
ri a8 scale of home-bred stock for disposa! as stores . 


‘or beef; not to-any serious attempt to increase- 
| the country's dairy herds.. Nhháis are tor ont | | 
} 100 dairy cattle, 200 other cattle in the Free 
State, as compared with 127.in Great Britain, 
809 .in .France,. 81. in. Belgium and 64_in | 
Denmark. In this connection it is worth | 
“noting that the total output of dairy ptoduce, | : 
inclading milk and- butter, is estimated at 
nearly £14 ,000;000 per annum, and the total 
|.output of ‘cattle reared for store and, beef - 
Seyret ag so aa moe amount. - 
of dual purpose cattle; with: 
iona. of milk:behind them, is, therefore, a 
very impereey seer: -in- tip. national 4 i 


econorny.- 

Mabing cree the State-aided ae of the. 
“Royal: Dublin Society for. ‘improving Irish 
cattle by thé use of premium balls, .the 
"Department of Agriculture, in 1901, started a 
work whick-ihas developed . tremendously. 
_ Premiums. are offered. by Connty. Committees 
of Agriculture, provided that.cow-owners have | 
the use of bulls ‘at a small fee. When ' 
necessary, the Department gives. loans to 
enable farmers to buy premium bulls. These 
are eligible for premiums, for four years if 


x 


dairy cows for any number of years the 
animals remain useful. : 

The breeds r ised in. the. scheme are: 
rthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford, ‘Kerry and Galloway. Any one or 
more of ‘these. can be subsidised by County 
Committees of Agriculture. In addition, 
| arrangements are made by the Department of 
Agriculture for the location of premium bulls 
on special terms in the congested districts on 
| the western seaboard. The average number 
of premium . bulls standing. for service each . 
| year in all Ireland, from 1901 to 1921, incla- 
site, was over 1,000, and the numbers for the 
Irish Free State since 1921 were: (1922), . 
764; (1923), 808; (1924), 864; (1925), 1,100; 
(1926). 1,663. (1927), 2205; (1928), 2,436; 
(1929), 2,494; and (1930), 2.493. 

‘The nusibers of premium bulls of each breed 
in 1927 and 1930 were:— 


| 


1927. 1930. 

5 sihoirtáocú pp nteivmenecitcnny en ~~ G22 
Dairy Shorthorn ............. 712 . 816 
Aberdeen-Angus ............ 732 668 
Hereford .,.c<cccrsescerseceszeee 170 . 237 
Galloway. — -coccccegeroreveneesee_ BÁ 90 
This sás scheme had a marked effect | 
on the quality of the cattle, the enhanced value 
of stores so bred being estimated at £5 per 
head. There were, however, many farmers 
who remained sloof from the efforts being 
made to breed better stock, with the result 
that the reputation of Irish cattle oe 

began to suffer. 
Having consulted the various interests 
Minister for Agriculture | 
which became the Live 


brought into ‘Operation in so far as it relates 
to bulls, on 30th September, 1925. . Since then . 
no bull of the prescribed age can be kept for 
~breeding purposes without a licence or a 


animal for slaughter. Bulls calved from 
January to June, inclusive, reach the. 
prescribed age on March 31st of the following 
year ; and bulls calved from July to. December, 
on 30th September of the following year. 


Inspections. are held im February and 
for licence are branded by tattooing on i 


when issued. In the case of bulls a 
tattooed for Herd. Book. purposes, branding is. 
dispensed with. The letter ‘‘ R ” tattooed on . 
the right ear indicates rejection. 

Bulls suitable for-licensing must have ‘good. 
ghapes, size and-substance, and be. correct in -| 


Babies to this; the following classes of bulls 
ay SS a he ae et 


be licensed : 
(a) Pedigree bulls of all kinds. “fi : 
.(b) Nowi-pedigree bulls ‘of good, Shorthoin. | 


ee bulls of good.Kerry 
rac eg: ine Saey Feoil 


of Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture ‘sprays has. 


+ modern dusting machine are, 


st [-iar. obtain ed. are. satis: 


D Feces ip 


more recent inspections is due 
the ae tee has fang is 


sr ig little aificalts in "deintitle evasions. Is 
—__ i 


- POTATO-GROWING.- 


"Tammy were, thi sees year, ‘under ‘potatoes “in | 
the Irish Free State 348,000 acres, about | 


1 thousand-acres more than last year, but the 
season has, unfortunately, been aga inst the 


á 
+. 
j 
CS i 


etop. Blight made its appearance eatly and ise 


checked ‘growth to such an extent that the 
‘average. yield will, probably, ‘be under that. 


1 of 1930 by 25 per cent. ‘Spraying was adopted |. 


on a much larger. scale than on any previous 
occasion in recent years, “and in this way the. 
blight was prevented from spreading, but |. 
climatic conditions were against the develop- 
ment, of the tubers, except in a number of 
favoured districts. The crop. generally is, . 
therefore, under average in yield and much 
too valuable for stock feeding. The increased 
acreage is probably a result of the efforts |. 
which have been made since the establishment 
of the Irish Free State to put the potato 
growiag industry o-3 a sound: financial ‘basis. . 
Previously, from £20, 000 ‘to £30,000 annually” 
was paid for imported seed potatoes. Now, 
not only is the ho: a demand met by home 
supplies, -but substantial quantities of seed 
potatoes are exported. This industry has | 
shown a remarkable expansion owing to the 
splendid results obtained from certified Free 
State seed. In 1929-30 approximately -1,400 
tons of certified seed were exported, and 3,500 
tons sold-to growers at home: Most of the 
seed is grown in the Athlone*Banagher area . 
and in County Doneg:', where there is also 
a large trade in ware potatoes. In this con- 
nection an Act of the Oireachtas. makes it | 
compulsory on exporters to obtain a licence 
and register the premises in which the grading . 
and packing of potatoes for export is carried 
on. Such premises are subject to inspection 
by an ofhcer of the Department of Agriculture, 
and must be managed in accardance with the 
provisions of the Agricultural Produce | 
(Potatoes) Act, 1931. This scheme will ensure 
for. potatoes from the Irish Free State the 
advantages of what is equivalent to a nagions! 
tr: 3 mark. i 1 
HEALTHY STOCKS. : 
A great deal has been done in County . 
Donegal towards ensuring the production of 
healthy stocks of potatoes. In this work, | 
while very little difhcuity was experienced in 
producing stocks free from leaf roll, con- 
siderable dificulty has been experienced in 


securing siocks free From mosaic diseases, and i 


in keeping these stocks ina healthy ccndition. 
Tubers. of each of the more important | 
varieties, which had been tested for freedom | 
from virus diseases, were planted at suitable 
centres in County Donegal, with a view to. 
their being used a: a foundation for the pro- 
duction of healthy stocks. 

This year, owing to the. general shortage of 
table potatoes, not only in the Free State, 
but elsewhere, growers have been advised to | 
conserve their stocks as much as p ii 
sirce it is probable that reliable seed will be 
both scarce and dear. 

Outside North Loutli and Donegal, where 
an export trade in ware potatoes has existed | 
for some time, a trade in that direction has 
been established in Wexford; Ballina, County 
Mayo; the Midleton-Ballycotton district of : 
Sounty Cork; and Ardrahan, County Galway. | 

There has been an exhaustive inquiry into 
virus diseases of the potato, and considerable 
progress has _been made in securing proved 
virus-free plants belouging to a considerable 
number of varieties—including new varieties. 
Work carried out in regard to potato, blight 
indicates that the disease originates from 
diseased tubers in which the parasite has 
| passed the winter in the vegetative condition. | 

The control of potate blight by applications - 


"been brought to such a state of perfection that 
further investigations in this direction appear- 
“fo be. unnecessary. for a time. Some of . the 


more promising materials _ 
tried by way of. ¢ 


= a 


HE policy of ng 
Seain gorse then by timber 
Crops, grown. on, correct principles, is ofip 
sisi 1 the attention of the 

“At the date of” 


grey area aot 1 268, 000 acres. 
ae on | last" the total area © 


28,662 acrés have been tities ae ates the 
past nine years. State planting operations arw ' 
| being: carried, Out at a steady tate’ Sey: ' 
as will be-seen 1 from the following :- is 
| ‘Acres. ' Hee bhrigh 
1922-23 ..,.... 959 1927-28 ....:. 3,435 
1923-24 ;:.... 1,414 1928-29 ..:.., 3,446 

i 1924-25 ...... -ó,210 ' 1929-30 .. us... 6,286” 
1925-26 .. iv a. 1930-31 Sonne —— 
1926-27 .......2,908 ~~ 


however, been tncreased to an extent suficiont “ 
| for virtually all the requirements of the State 
forests. The total area of these nurseries is 
| about 105. acres, containing a stock of 
}'44,250,000 seedlings and transplants of various 
species. Last season the area planted involved - 
the provision of about seven million plants. 
For the purpose of training suitable young 
“men as foresters and foremen to work in the 
State forests when vacancies occur, am 
‘examination is usual] y-held once a year, and 
successful candidates are given a two years” 
course. at one or more of the State forests. A 
course in higher forestry is provided at the - 
| National University of Ireland, and a limited - 


| offered ‘by the Department of Agriculture. 

| About 7,000 notices ef intention to fell trees 
have been received since the Forestry Act, 
1828, became ‘effective on the 1st April, 1930, 
and the Minister for Agriculture may prohibit 
such felling as he may consider undesirable, 
Some 400 permits have been granted by the 
| Minister to owne?s of woodlands for thinning. 


or otherwise. 
Under a scheme for assisting private 
. planters, grants of £4 per acre-may be given 


‘The money required for State afforestation 
is provided by an annual vote from Dail 
Éireann. ‘The net amount of the vote for the 
current financial year is £64,588. In 1930-31 
it was £59,669; in 1929-30, 
1928-29, £57,861; in 1927-28, £56,505. se 
1926-27, £37,457; in 1925-26, £30.743 ; in 
1924-25, £22,825; in 1923-24, £30,515: ‘ind 
. IR EE £51,665. 


IRISH. ka ARMERS’ UNION. 


xx 
NEof the Gret acts of the Irish ee 


| Union, 
established, was to nominate a number of 
candidates for the Dail. These men solely 
represented the Farmers’ Union, irrespective 
| of any political leanings, and constituted the 
| Farmers’ Party. . At: that. time the land 
| purchase question was a burning one. Other 


Butler; in a Presidential address at the annual 


| Congress in 1922, said: 
industry is to succeed it must be by hard, work. 


| By the production of better a ih es 
land by means of co-operation . must 
endeavour to secure for farmers a share o 
the profits derived from the distribution of 
farm produce.” . 
There was also a demand at this and other 
Conferences for a reduction in national taxa- 
‘tion and local rates, -and the elimination of 


‘Farmets’ Union were a condemnation of 
tariff proposals and á declaration in favour of 
a continuance of free trade. ge. 

In 1926 the policy of protection was again 


the Government Party in the Dail, it was 
1 decided by 40 votes in 1927 that the Farmer’ 


‘decision, though adhered to, caused some dis- 
satisfaction, and the County Cork branch of 
the Union ig! on. Strep is of its own—an 
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Phe area of the State nurseries baá now, 


“Hí the farming 


| profiteering. Amongst other decisions of the 


condemned, and following a proposal that the 
Farmers’ Party should throw in its lot with 


. 


Fí 


, 


number of - scholarships for this course are .: 


v. 


or clearing purposes, with a view to replanting: — 


to persons who plant, to the satisfaction of the .. 
| Department, areas of five or more acres. 


£56,803; in > 


when the Xrish Free State was 


matters. also claimed: attention, and Senator — 


‘Party should retain its independence. This - 
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COOKED | | es NEW 
MAIZE FOOD INDUSTRIES 


The record of progress in this Supple- 

FOR IN ment would be incomplete without 

eg : reference: to the fact that in 1924 

ALL STOCK ) SEVEN Hughes Brothers, Ltd., gave the 

i YEARS public the benefit of pasteurised milk 

in glass bottles. sealed against al! 

— Speciar”” i Caisieatioa, This Niihigeacnt ne 

: _ quality) h a continuous success. ottied 
PMS Rive. dae 26a s milk is now the settled habit of the 


. Well gummed. vast majority. 


or 2/3. Post 64, 
s? 4)-. 9 9d. 
; 1/9. 


With at least equally pleasing results 
Hughes Brothers, Ltd., have educated 
hundreds of thousands as to the 


wholesome and delicious nature of 


FULL OIL . 
GUARANTEED 


|. HUGHES BROTHERS, LTD., th Ice—so 0 that what was former y 
: me e lux the few i8 now dce- 

HAZELBROOK DAIRY, | ao ya ae as a necessity by the 
RATHFARNHAM, Bs, a ** H.B."’ Cream’ Ice has 

"PHONE - sá an made its way on purity. It is now 


fold á in most of the important towns 
TERENURE 138. - SA cosin; imethe Irish Free State. 


When buying Flake N Maize insist on i being supplied with - 
gee ie: IRISH FREE STATE MANUFACTURE - 
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A Solid Oak BEDROOM | 

SUITE, consisting of 3 0” | 
Wardrobe, fitted with 2 shelves and sliding rods; 2’ 
.. Chest, fitted with 2 deep drawers; and. 2’ 6”. 


; ‘Tent 12/6" 
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operative sabtaheat i bai ; — 
perienced two distinct 1ases— one . £ 
.gticcess, in which it expanded and p: | 
and one of depression, in which it : Ienguished 
and many of its societies died, “During the 
War years, from 1914 to 1919, the co-operative 
movement shared in the “of . 
culture, and the movement, for the organisa- 
tion of all kinds of co-operative societies 
received a marked impetus, This was 
, particularly notable in the case of general 
stores, but there was also: -Aigreat forward 
push in the organisatá --eocieties. for 
special purposes, such as the collective 
purchase of expensive implémic 


a Wholesale, syed itself . 


opening of mills for the: prod: 

and feeding stuffs for anim bhi 

siderable” extent’ this: endibefernit™ pe its. 
existence. to the state of war and: the. critical | 


condition of the food supplies, ‘which neces- | 


sitated a strenuous effort to | 
self-sufficing and at the same time supply . 
the growing demands of the British market. 
Tv meet this special need the Irish- Agricul- 
tural Organisatioa Society increased its staff | 
by the employment of experts in almost every 
kind of agricultural machinery, and the Irish 
Agricultural Wholesale Society widened the 
range of its activities by opening a whole . 
series of new departments. Money was 
plentiful, the demand was urgent, and little . | 
or no difficulty was experienced in organising 
new societies for the ownership of threshing 
and other expensive machinery, which the 
smaller farmer could never purchase for his. 
own exclusive use; mew cheese factories i 
attached to existing creameries ; new stores, 
either autonomeus or in association with 
ereameries ; new mills, and many other forms - 
of new co-operative activity in ali parts of the 
country. The end of the Great War found 
the Irish co-operative movement in what was 
probably the strongest position in its history 
and at the highest point. in numericai 
strength which its statistics had ever shown. 
This position will, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated by the following figures, which show 
the position of the movement in Ireland as a 
whole at the beginning | 
close. So much had happened in the seven 
years between 1813 and 2920 that great. 
expansion might have been expected. 

Wear 1913. 


: 
i 


Av. per 
Av. per Mem- 
Society. ber. 
£ £ 
6,504 31: 


No. 
' of | 
Socs. Members. 
985 104,702 


Turnover. 
£ 


3,333,189 
Year 1828. 
157,766 14,604,850 13,100 92 


DEFECT IN STRUCTURE. 

This apparently roseate state of affairs did | 
not reveal all the stery, as there was one 
great defect in the structure which had never 
received the attention that its importance 
deserved. The whole business of the co- 
operative movement, agricultural particu-— 
larly, had never been adequately financed, 
and when the slump came in 1921 it. shook 
the fabric to its very foundations. And the 
dangerous political conditions in many parts 
of the country had inflicted considerable 
damage upon the trade and property of the 
co-operative societies. ‘The estimated damage . 
by arson alone amounted to about £200,000, 
and the favourable prices i for 
cattle led to the sale of milch cows, with a : 
consequent fall in the available milk supply . 
to the creameries. During the War period. 
creameries alone among the. co-operative . 
societies had done exceedingly well, as the 
price of the commodities which they had for 


1,114 


sale was increasing all the time. Yor those | 


societies such as the stores the posi- 
tion was not so good, as they had to pay the 
increasing prices throughout the period. 
Many of these societies had their 
stocks when prices were st-the ‘peak, and at - 
the slump period these goods had to be sold 
for what they could secure in a falling 
market. As was the custom in rural Ireland, 
much of their trade was on a long-credit 
basis, and when. the slump came the out- 
standing debts were almost i ible to 
collect. As the societies were indebted to the 
Trish epee Berg oes “a gpedl for 
goods and to the ban 


4 


. never since been completely eradicated. 


of the War and at its | 


' be done at a very critical moment. For a : 


| State was to take a leading part. 


. úaaiiúibitaaag butter for export was in- 
stituted, together with a system of i 
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In this Be period almost all the newer 


- Societies suffered ‘eclipse, and the intensive 


organising work of the War period was 


largely negatived, Milling ceased to be 
profitable, and the numerous milling societies . 


very quickly went out of action. The 


implement societies found that, with the coh-' 


traction in tillage ‘acreage, their costly imple- 
ments were not needed; and the various 
miscellaneous. bocieties sulfated severely in 
almost all classes: @f-goods. The credit 
| gocieties had suffered almost all that it was 
- possible to (80 nothing ‘serious could 
‘happen to them, ¥Of the entire co-operative 
. movement in. Ireland, it was the creameries, 
“the most ad; 


injury; only the turnover of the creameries 
fell as the milk supply ceased to be available. 


-& NEW STATE. 


Such was the economic condition of the to- 
operative movement when the Free State came 
into being. The immediate effect-of the 


» political change was to endanger the grant 


which the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society received from the Development Com- 
mission, but all anxiety on this score was 
quickly. dispelled by the announcement that 
the Free State Government intended to con- 
tinue the grant on the same basis. A greater 
difficulty’ was that the state of unrest and | 


actual warfare in many parts of the country 


fendered assistance to the distressed 
societies difficult, if not impossible, and the 
effects of this period of political chaos have 
‘The 
greatest loss to the movement was the detach- ) 
ment of the societies in Northern Ireland, all, 


of which came together in the newly-formed . 


Uister Agricultural Organisation Society, : 
under the control of people who had given : 
splendid service to the movement in all parts ' 
of Ireland. i; at i 
The years immediately following the 
creation of the new State saw the turnover of 
the movement fall to its lowest point for | 
many yéears—2£7,700,000 in 1924—so that : i 
available funds made everything exceedingly — 
dificult. ‘The agricultural societies which © 
survived had to look te the Irish Agricultural : 
Wholesale Society for assistance, which it 
could not render, and the credit socicties | 
were left largely to a fate that could not be. 
averted in the prevailing conditions of the | 
time. In the midst of this confused condition 
the Irish Homestead, which had been for 
twenty years the official organ of the move- . 
ment, ceased publication in 1923, and the | 
Co-operative Reference Library was trans- 
ferred from Dublin to London. For a time it ; 
seemed that the veluntary principle in co- 
operative organisation had been defeated, and | 
that the future lay in some form of State ; 
organisation and control. Those bodies, the 
I.A.0.9S. and the 1.A.W.S., which had guided 
an.l fostered the movement from its inception, . 
were in difficult straits; their scope and 
powers of assistance were restricted through 
inadequate finances, and only the State could 
undertake the pressing work which needed to 


quarter of a century the movement founded | 


by Sir Horace Plunkett had functioned with 4 
was seen on the subsequent crops. In large 
+ scale variety experiments conducted at ten 


sometimes against State hcstility; but im 


little er no assistance from “the: State; and i 
1924 it entered upon a new phase in which the | 


In 1924 the first step was taken with the 
passage of the Dairy Produce Act into law. 


This Act had been drafted with the active | 


assistance of the co-operative creamery move- 
ment, and under its terms a new system of . 
inspection and licensing of the creameries 


n 
at the ports. The ol of this was to raise 
the standard of Irish butter, which had lost . 
some of its reputation in the British market. 


The Dairy Produce Act was quickly followed } 


by legislation on similar lines for the egg - 
export trade, and both Acts have gone far 
towards a rectification of the ‘position 
by. Irish imon hi in the British 


» 
Hn y á - “ L 


| tely. capitalised and the: best Í 
managed societies. ‘of the movement, which 
" managed to survive without serious loss or 


i gress in the co-operative movement in the Free 


i 


} successful cultivation of varieties ef cereals 
1 suited to the climatic and other conditions of Í | 


this direction would take a considerable time, 


' 24; County Lengford, 14; Counties. Kildare, 
“In 62 cases where weighings were made the 


the = to * rationalise - the aay. 
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the tariff is felt by “praise tus country 


| wherever they were. ia to exist, and, by i 


closing or t 


under co-operative otgominetion, ~ Some few is 


weak ‘co-operative societies were taken over 
«by the company, but generally the powers 
conferred were used to buy out competing 
proprietary creameries, and either merge 
them in existing co-operative societies or re- | 
group them for future co-operative organisa- | 
tion and management, The work of the Dairy | 
Disposal Company has been so rapid and so 
successful that almost the entire output of . 
butter from the Irish Free State is now 
from co-operatively organised and managed 
creameries, and many of the best-known 
names in the Trish butter industry have now 
passed into history. 
FALLING PRICES. | 

The problem of co-operative marketing has. 
always -been one of great importance and 
greater difficulty, but it seemed for a time 
that the problem had been solved, in so far 
as the co-operative creameries were concerned, 
by the formation of a marketing organisation 
under the title of Irish Associated Creameries 
in 1928. About four-fifths of the creameries |. 
joined this new Association under & three- | 
years’ contract, which was renewable at its . 
expiration in 1931. Unfortunately for the | 
experiment, the I.A.C. had to face falling 
prices during its initial period, and, as usual, 
Opinions on its utility to the creameries were . 
sharply divided, and when the time came for 
the renewal of contracts the response was so 
poor that the Association went into voluntary 
liquidation. Efforts to organise another 
association were made immediately, but so 
far little progress would seem to have been 
made. The history of. the co-operative ' 
marketing federations in the Irish movement 
is certainly not as happy as that of similar 
federations in all other countries where the 
co-operative movement has flourished. That 
the marketing problem must be solved is as 
certain as that there can be no marked pro- | 


State until it has been solved to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. It is the most 
pressing problem which the co-operative 
movement has before it. 

The following figures show the position of : 
the various sections of the co-operative move- | 
ment in the Free State in 1929, which is the 
latest year for which complete returns are 


available:— 
Member- Sales. 
1,385,243 | 


4,978,319 | 
896,807 
66,058 | 


Creameries ....... 
Creameries 
&tores 
Agricultural 
Fgg and poultry... 
Farming... 
Whelesale 


GRAIN CROP TESTS. 

k en 5 & 
THOUGH it has not been able to stem 
the tide of falling prices in the grain > 


trade, the Department of Agriculture has done 1 
‘| tive, resident in Rome, acting on the per- 


a great deal to ensure the introduction and 


the Irish Free State. To review its work in 


but for those who want to study them closely 
the records are available. In the Department’s 

28th general report it is stated that, under the 
scheme for the distribution of pedigree seed 
barley, 100 barrels of Spratt-Archer 37/6 seed. | 
Was sent to members of the Irish Malsters’ 
Association in 1929. All had been treated 
1 with a suitable fungicide against smut. This” 
was só effective that not a single smutted ear 


centres Spratt-Archer 37 No. 3 produced on 
the average a heavier yield of grain than other 
varieties. | 

Under the wheat propagation scheme ares 
scale demonstration plots were established at ' 
141 centres in 20 counties in 1926-29, the 
largest number of plots being: County Cork, | 


Kilkenny, Tipperary and Wexford, 310 each: 


average yield was 23 cwt. per.statute acre; 
good returns were obtained at 49 centres; at 
20 they were poor; while at 20 others they 
were so patchy and backward in spring that 
they were ploughed up. A further series of 
plots was laid down in the winter of last 
” Folk of 2/6 per cwt. on 
__ Followi the import duty i“ 
i stimulus may be Séis: to 


| often Aad tg ‘commit the bulk . of their 
capital, with the result that when practice 
in the early stages fails to march with theory 
there are no reserves to fill in the breach. . 

In the Free State almost every prospect 
pleases. . Road transport is cheap and 
abundant ; suitable land is not expensive, and 
the Government poultry instructresses are 
always ready with expert help, while at the 
stations the best pedigree eggs and stock are 
available at moderate prices. 

My own experience has convinced me that 
the man who has the use of five acres of grass 
_ land, with the option of obtaining more as he 
ex tends his operations, has a choice of two 
opening - gambits. He can buy 500 three 
months old pullets with the necessary laying 
houses, or he can buy 1,000 day old chicks 
from which he may reasonably expect to rear 
the 500 pullets. In the latter case, the sale 
of the cockerels will help greatly to defray 
the cost of rearing the pullets. Very little 
difference in the initial outlay (£300) will be 
“noticed, whichever method is adopted. 

Pedigree breeding, if properly studied, not 
only forms a valuable addition to the farmer’s 
income when eggs are at their lowest, but, by 
virtue of the trap-nest, gives an exceptional 
knowledge of the capabilities of the flock that 
' enables the culling of the ‘‘ passengers ” to be 
vigorously prosecuted. A clear profit of at 
least 6s. per bird per year ought to be 
achieved, if the cullimg is systematic. On es 
free range farm the best results will be 
obtained from birds suitably housed in units 
| of 100. 

The Irish poultry farmer at present is 
} usually favoured by clese proximity te « 
hungry market, and so is freed from the re- 
strictions and inspections which must fali te 
the lot of the exporter. Since- these markets 
demand new laid eggs, he would be well 
advised to despatch at least three times per 


week. 


| ‘The orthodex methed of grain and dry mash 


feeding I have found to be entirely satisiac- 
tory. If, however, labour is available, a small 
feed of wet mash (6ib. per 100) at mid-day is 
a great incentive to egg-laying when it is so 
dificult during the short winter days to get 
| the hens to eat enough. 
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WORLD DEVELOPMENTS. 


, % 
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HROUGH its membership of the. Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Eome, 
to which it was admitted as a separate State 
in 1924, the Free State Department of Agri- 


| culture has been able to keep in close touch 


with agricultural matters and developments 
all over the world, and is also in a position 


| to impart information regarding Free State 


agriculture to Continental members of various 


int sk inti 


The Irish Free State now has a representa- 


manent committee of the International Insti- 
- tute of Agriculture. At the General A 

of the Institute in May, 1924, the Irish Free 
- Mate was represented by the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, and by an officer 


| of the Department of External Affairs. 


‘Other international organisations ia which 
the Department of Agere has member- 
ship are:— 
International Vitel Bureau. 
—-nternational Institute of Refrigeration. 
International Seed Testing Association. 
International Dairying Federation. 
International Association of Poultry 
Instructors and | 
Imperial Bureau of Mycology, London. 
Imperial Entomological Bureau, London, 
The various conferences ‘held by these 
associations are attended by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, which also 
sends tepaesengninage to euch important 
Internation! | Ciera of Sigeteatvare. 
World's Dairy Congress. 
Imperial Botanical Cox ‘e 
International Botanical Congress. 
Potato Growers’ Conference at Edinburgh 
and Ormskirk. 
Conference of Seed Analysts, Cambridge, 
International Forestry Congress. 
International Congress on Wheat. 
International Poultry Congress. 
Int feo ‘Contenm 
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ESTABLISHED 
1820. 
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LARGEST BACON 
CURERS IN 
EUROPE. 


CURED BY 
EXPERTS FROM 
THE FINEST HOGS 
PRODUCED IN 
IRELAND. 


HEAD 


DUBLIN— 
2 Crown Alley. 


MANCHESTER— 
168 Corporation Street. 


Henry Denny & Sons, Ltd. 
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LIMITED 


Bacon Curers and Lard Refiners 


WATERFORD, LIMERICK & CORK 


DENNY’S “STAR 
BRAND” IS THE 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK. 


. genuine. 


OFFICE FOR IRELAND: 


WATERFORD 
LONDON— GLASGOW— 
E. M. Denny & Co., Ltd., 184/186 Gallowgate. 


Hibernia Chambers, 
London’ Bridge. 


oe 


Also at Birmingham ‘and LIVERPOOL— 
Cardiff, Ee. M. id & GCo., 
td., 


8 Victoria Street. 


GUARANTEE OF 
QUALITY. i 


This Trade Mark or 
Brand is burned into 
every one of our Best 
Quality - Sides and 
without it ‘none are 
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Absolutely the Finest Butter 
Obtainable 


+ 
ORDER 


eee 
| TO-DAY 
se 


UALITY, 


i i ae 


UNIFORMITY, 


in Rolis, Cartons, 


-DOWDALL O’MAHONEY & CO., Ltd 


UNION QUAY, CORK, and 29/30 FLEET ST., DUBLIN 


VALUE 


- 
— 


WM. TELFER 


DROGHEDA IRONWORKS CO. 


—— 


wu-vetren ENGINEERS and IRON FOUNDERS, 


w 


DROGHEDA. 


| Engineers’, Contractors’ & Builders’ Castings of Every Description. 
Contractors to Seawmógia leading Irish Firms & Public Bodies. 


Telegrame—ironworks, D 


MANUFACTURERS 


of Cast Iron Sectional Tanks (any capacity), 


‘Wheels, Hay Bogie and Plough Fittings, Road 
Manholes (square and conical), Surface Gulleys, 


&c., &c., Tar Sprayer and Road 


Range 
Roller bode a speciality. 


in Diesel, Oil: and Gas Engine Repairs 


and seat om Repairs and Erection of all 
classes of Machinery, Boring and Screwcutting and — 


Turning (shafting up to 30’ long) Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding. 


SHAW’S BACON 


A TRIUMPH OF IRISH INDUSTRY 


Manufactured for many a decade at 
GARRYOWEN BACON FACTORY, 


LIMERICK 


W. J. SHAW & SONS (limerick) LTD. 


= 


Limerick Bacon at its best always bears 


BRAND 


- Your. Guarantee 
Ss isc 
Highest Quality 
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or central semi-base- 


; ; rent 12/6" e ily h and caretaker’s duties. 
; 12. Tomer Hliawibiaan s street. Ar 
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Matterson's Bacon and Hams are 
the choicest Limerick produces 
: and seed. owls of 
and aarti’ knowledge o 
Bacon Curing—the result of 
ey long establishment in the 


A Bol i d. Oak BEDROOM 3 
SUITE, consisting of 3  Q” 
_ Wardrobe, fitted with 2 shelves and 


‘pre 
ig Sil 
Dáil a ao ~ 


: the Brand of 


atterson’s 


sliding rods; 2’ 


y-.Chest, fitted with 2 deep drawers; and. 2' 6” 
- : FT tese > 


trade: and because of the firm’s 
ple of — Quality be- 


Those who 
idh ‘good 


ore pri 


a 
W therefore demand Matterson's 


; Sole ‘XR anufacturers of Shamrock Brands Proaducte 


Ea 


Natterson 


SAUSAGES 
BRAWN 
LARD 


CANNED FOODS 
and 
BY - PRODUCIS 


are unequalled fer their quality 
and purity. Leek fer the Sham- 


8 LTD., LIMERICK 
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AGRICULTURE. 
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uniformly able to turn-out the finest fresh | 
butter in the world. “I believe that, if the} . an seo ch Shea si 
 _- production of creamery butter were don ó eas SS i "á ae TA | 
_.,| th eéuld be sold in the British market 
[in competition with “all-comers without 
appreciably affecting the general run of prices. 
It is entirely a matter of production combined 
with rationalised marketing. : 
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» ’ / a ieee “ 
' EFFECT OF THE WORLD 
DEPRESSION. - BB eis 2 
pay FREE STATE agriculturé has hitherto . LIVE STOCK EX me a 
been fortunate enough to escape the full | Sf VEU 5 six | PORTS. 
force of the present world-economic depression. | . | ee iú 
This-is due to the strong resistance shown by | 25 eR fos : 
meat prices in which the Free State farmer is HORSES = ee Bes. eis ee ee a ee es SH Se H na 
: aoa : : ‘eae what sect SE aR RR NE RR RR Po SS in HSE Sa á á | 
chiefly anterestéd, to the prevailing trend, up HE total number of horses and ponies in rae. niente cee ker a aith AS i ran Mil S ee “s - ov pes 3 a ' y ang i 
' s | ; ERS HG Nanas IR RRS... RAR RR SS Se RRR RRR on sso : CT ha AE BS z m 
to 1920. fe . . ; “eee Ba Baste RR SS CSS Se CS “ ca ig hE Zo i this oHice 
This statement is made by Mr. John B. |. the Saorstat in 1950 was 447,699, which ae a a ee, ee re : ON 
i 4 Fe ale is. the highest figure since 1924, when it was Sa a oa to aR HA AH, ShRE á ge Cap ro, Hot 
Colbert, Chairman of the Agricultural Credit hat ‘ es ge ae ee ee = * See &£ eit ou 
C ti : t on “The Acricultural 459,827. This certainly looks as if horses were ee ee ee ee ee ae ee & : i 
wp mug resister te be dim “R c sac cá holding their own, The export horse trade, em assa SINNINHN ee gl ae : Eó sa yak) 
Crisis,” issued by the Economic Committee o however. hhascdasitned but ite valas hi i Sa a Sa ee Aos sé : : hu a pret ye 
e c Pr Mateos’ rae, ee te = Ca “ “MEN ! á crón GER gs 
the League of Nations last June. Cereals, as d : ' ee : i, ees. os, SE gs | | 5 a meses ite 
: es t creased. In 1924 the number of horses exported Rp 3 Be ai Ah ; Series 
he points out, are not of major importance to |. ~ On “8 i 2 “iaiR ek, es, 3 | ee OUTE 
i al 4 it | Was 609, their <value being placed at Be “RIAR Sere a AiNRR á bhen | | Sa sma 
Irish Free State producers as a whole, and | £1 791 eee : Se i Si us iia 2 ea | aga “>i NG 
were . sá win. bi , (91,992 ; while in 1930 the number of horses Bh Re i |. ge : | as ire — keey 
is in these that agricultural depression as | : ee a Go As sa | Se Fo x 
5 ORS. exported was 10,749, worth £2,125, 542. ee» óil C os PP aa ae Se, - on “Ad . Oe ! | i me , hrs i , i well rec 
been most, pronounced. Mr. Colbert's analysis ; Be hi: i i s,s Bn ee Ra office. 
: CATTLE. ieee: Sam. ae EC FY “á .¥ OUNG 


of the position shows that cereal: prices in 1930 Fás 7 
ee While the number of cattle increased from 


were only 3 per cent. above. the 1914 level; ei ; : 
whereas meat prices were 42 per cent. higher. about 23 millions in 1861 to 4,038,544 in 1930, 
As compared with the boom year, the fall in the number of milch cows remained fairly 

constant during the whole period; the total 


cereals was 66 per cent., as against only 46 per . 
cent. in meat. Since the post-war stabilisation | number in 1861 being 1,207,579, as compared | ha .ií'ass.. aa ae, BE SS i 8 
period (1922-1924) the fall in meat has been | With 1,289,407 in 1922 and 1,224,553 in 196. | Was. CM <2 UM 2 MM | pur 
only half that in cereals. In 1931, however. The increase in the dairy herds of the country BR a ea Pe ee ee ee. | a a i ea a “á Park, Cle 
there has been a heavy drop in live stock | would, therefore, seem to be due to the reten- | MI Ae aa a Ba Ó, BB —€ Bee YARD 
prices, more especially cattle from two to three tion in greatly increased proportions of the a eee ee og á ee Mosse, | family, 
years old. Home-bred young stock are still | Progscny of the cows for rearing as beef cattle. |. ee se a ly ee ae ge aoe a) —a 


. ” . i - . & han ná ; So <P . ws AN “AA” Ái ó ’ A , . “ As ‘ á Frontage eae Gé: MIN POS neo a EN ei É ee 
stock-breeder as distinct from the feeder. tae 


£14,674,438, the highest since 1924, when it | (ieee sos sos, CS MSS ch i a, gs. Tha aeaa TAE SES, SHE SS SS shoe eagal 18 E | 
SS is SEE & $i 7 rae Cea: ten en CID ROOT I, ELAR A oy, teat Posters, XPEI 
FARMERS’ BURDEN DOUBLED. 
‘The drop in prices over the past ten years 


record figure; while in 1930 it was 857,878, 
having shown a steady recovery since 1925. 


oP 


1 F 
i RE- 


total number of cattle exported was 942,908, a |  hm— : : eee oe i N————d4l IRED íor | sr 
' 7. OOO in PA EE EEEIELEE ws” i | ea . } w a a Lr nn i : N— i ottic x -E . 


situs 
clean mo 
ferences. 


stood at £17,274, 713, In 1924, however, the | : : “EAP, $ site ees $i 2 SOR "i, “bfs ME IA, IE, “SS Bags MÁ ES MC SES ÁN "mission 
| Ps By EL “i ó ORC SHE EC PR ha RR SS MN Beil SEE LORE ie | 2i1F ridé 
has doubled the real burden of the farmers’ 
sds, | FARM 


office. 

indebtedness. Prior to 1920, farms changed | Fat bullocks and -bulls exported were worth | | [eres Anne as RA Swell 
hands with -remarkable freedom, largely on | £4,076,714 in 1930, as against £3,617,212 in | ee CL rr mmm) eee SE as 
borrowed money; thus leaving. a big debt, to 1925; while fat heiférs to the -value of | # & Sé seis eae ma sae bef IA ER PES ED | a, Dae 
be carried into the years of depression.. More | £1,581,306 were exported,. compared with | § E iss IONE hy : your! 
borrowings followed 1924, when the country’s |. £1,651,419 in 1925. Store bullocks and bulls | § ee . [nea as & HE eames GCC Set pastence, f° Bat 
flocks-and, herds were seriously decimated by | exported numbered 237,337 head, valued at | Á Ferta : SISE - pee and | ___ 
liver fluke. Terminable land purchase annuities | £3,834,720, in 1930. This figure may be taken | á MILE = beim nna RT in,” this 
in lieu of-rent, and sums due to the banks and | as an average for the past six years. Of store jes i. sal Ds s SA Said oe á i ad him; 
shopkeepers over a period of years, are also | heifers 167,261, worth £2,422,519, were ex- Pc, WEP MM seme COME FMM ach a sig ge se PROP TE POT a rr a Bhan,” chú 
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meet in times of depression. As shówing the | shipped during the same year were valued-at | “Fuil ar Sg ae SS OD te GE EEA AG RR EA OO iss ai 
increase in the real burden of debts due to the | £1,154,692. | : THALL Sh Se, Oe is ae SR hu a is Se ON > Son, wa 
lower price level, the following instances may SHEEP, LAMBS AND PIGS. Loretto 
be given: Where a farmer could liquidate. a The value of sheep-and'lambs exported since 
debt (or meet a fixed charge) by selling five | 1925.has remained fairly constant, although 
store cattle in 1920, he required to sell eight | lower than in 1924. In 1930 their export value 
animals of the ‘same class last year. The was. £1,350,972, which might be taken as an 
produce of five cows would have paid off a debt average for the four years 1927 -1930. . 


in 1920 which it would have required the | 4: : só 
: ; here were more pigs exported in 1930 than 
produce of 12 cows to clear in 1950. The case | ;,, any previous year since-1924; when the 


is even worse for the tillage farmer. ' aice Seas do? ' 

Delings as salach ah ha hied abut | eles 27-53; while in 1930 it ws 48 
meeting of the Agricultural Credit Corporation, £1.177.044. and in 1930 £2 a 0 regs : " ar 
Ltd., Mr. Colbert said it would be unwise to” the mEmhárá bai #6 eee ee eee ae 
look for a general upward) movement in prices | - ... | gas 
in the near future. ‘* If a recovery does come, | ee 
it is bound to be a gradual process extending wi 
over some years. The next few years will FARM CROPS. 
probably be a period of readjustment of values ; : á 
in harmony with the lower level of wholesale + 
look forward to a acaling down of costs of | “THE total atea under corn crops in 1922 was a = i Ri 
produ ction. such as took place in the tow years a 978,748 acres, an area which declined ea — = i a i | me me i Sas 
following 1921. Direct production costs have, until 1928, when the acreage stood at 814,567 | ee — 
in fact, already fallen to-some extent, thus | 3€tes; to be increased in 1929 to 817,011 acres: 
mitigating the effectsof the depression. A 'In each of these years the increase occurred 
reduction in overhead expenses will be a múch | 7 the area under oats. In 19350, however, the 
more difficult problem. . Deflation of national .| #7°% Under corn fell to 790,783 acres. A feature 
and local tax rates is always a slow process. “of the official returns is the increase in yield 

| OUTPUT wanren per statute acre in most of the cultivated 

“ ieee every farmer in the Mountry. ae = tibia ie FR ae sabe ; 
however, has it in his power to help himself ee eee sn amdoggdy a 
out of the present depression by increasing his oe Chk 
turnover, thus spreading his overhead expenses Wheat : 594 91 8 
and lowering his. unit costs of production. This} . Oa, | 44 207 - 196 Ba bos ge Re eee 
is particularly true of the dairying industry. Barley ........ 181 223 20.3 te ee i ee ca 
"is hm oe ‘ded gun 2 Sete sd oat ih Root and green crops in 1922 occupied an ae Ms aR cos ae eee 

> D0. Sse P y area of 742,579 acres, compared with 655,829 
cabin’ tick ae: “may recently been | acres in 1930. Here the chief yields per statute 
supplying milk to a creamery who could not RLS 1927. . 1930 
make ub most, if not the whole, of the fall in i dair “Ca 
milk prices by rationalising their production: | © “pbóísgtoos 5. 67 6.7 
by working up the average milk yield per cow, | “ “Purnips ...... 14. 19.0. 17.8 ee ; = | 
by improving the carrying capacity of their Mangels : 90-3 19. 6 pa Ba, gs mm —ww w& a i: 
land through grass manuring and tillage, by Fhia; Ratt 91. 111 pe ee sshh Shasana a Se MA bhaic oi at. ws 
increasing the number. of cows and by taking Cobbeses.. 310 32 116 Sg MS  -—-m. a Ea ae bas b 
steps tó cut down waste arising from disease, Hay crops averaged 38.0 cwt. in 1922 and Bes — =, i. BB ‘a ak 
neglect and under-feeding and over-feeding. |} “41 g-ewt. in 1930, the total acreuge under hay eS is ! 
THE WAY 0UT. | being about two million acres. 

“ Here, at any rate, lies the only way out of In 1918, when the compulsory tillage regula- 
the depression open to the farmer. There is | tions were in force, there was 1,456,270 acres 
no over-production of live stock, nor can it be | under corn and 885,137 acres under root and 
said that there is over-production of Irish | green crops, with over two million acres under | - á : She SE Seas, i 
creamery butter, The farmer could Ma. more I and seven and a half-million acres under | The top picture shows a typical scene at a ploughing match in the Irish Free 
meaf if he raised-more, As regards butter, | pasture. sis os ais á State. The picture in the middle shows Free State eggs from'all four provinces 
I am convinced thatthe creameries and the hen tillage became less remunerative the EE eR ah aps eee La tee eS eggs trol | 
r-éaaohhagrainas? now & splendid opportunity of | area under pasture increased by nearly a on exhl ition ; and the picture at the tom illustrates officers of. the Depart- 

sapturing a much bigger slice.of the British | million acres, and then fell in 1930 to ment of Agriculture testing butter at a surprise inspection in the Depart ment s 
-fmarket. Owing to the operation of the Dairy | 8,081,535 acres. | Station at Adelaide road, Dublin, tes eee ae SRY 
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twenty-four former Acts, 


- 


By MARTIN Roopy, 7.D., Parliamentary : 


| Seoretery oy. See of Lands and 
| _ Fisheries. 
NE me the most áin se difficult 


problems which faced the: present 


Government when it took up office close on 
nine years ago was the final solution of the 
land question, ~ 


It 1s true that during the previous halt. 
century much had been done towards that 
Cesirabla end. The tenants had secured legal 
recognition of the ‘* Three "se ” (Free Sale, 
Wixity of Tenure and 
i:ir Rents); the Land 
‘Acts from 1881 onwards 
had been ‘gradually 


working towards tho 


abolition of dual “owner- - 
ship, and even “the ' 
theory of compulsory 
purchase of landlords’ 
interests had at last 
been accepted and to a 
limited extent . acted 
u~on.* By the time the 
new Government came 
to assume responsibility — 


over 9,000,000 acres of Mr. Más haere, 


the ldud of the Saorstát T.D.—Lafayette. 
had passed finally from 
the hands of the landlords and had been 


vested’ in some 253,000 tenants at a total price 


of £92,000,000 - advanced - on © Government 
guarantee. But, much as had been. done, the 
portion of the problem that awaited. treat- 
ment was, in truth, formidable enough. On 


e-amination it was found that there remained 
to be dealt with some 100,000" holdings, com- 
prising 3,000,000 acres, at an estimated: price 


of £20,000,000, in “addition: to more~ than 
1,000,000. acres of untenanted land: ‘Land 
purchase activities under the Act of -1909.- the. 
last Act of the old régime, had been virtually 
suspended from 1914 as a result of the Great 
War and of the subsequent unsettlement in 
Ireland. By the time the new Government 
assumed office the provisions,’ financial and 


other, ‘of former Acts were out of date and 


ineffective, and somethipg much more drastic 


was. required. A quick but: thorough in- 
vestigation “was made, arid as a’ result the; | 


troduction: and passing 
year 1925 saw the in Ps ing -tetal amount issued up to. the present under 


the Land Acts enacted since 1923 exceeds. 


into law of the Land Act, 1925 and its com- 
plement, the Land Law (Commission) Act. - 


To take the latter first, it confirmed the 


powers, duties and jurisdiction of the Land. 


Commission, which was created by tle Glad- 


stone Act of 1881. - Furthermore, it dissolved. | 


the Congested Districts Board ‘and trans- 


ferred its assets, powers and staff, as well as. 


the authority vested in the Estates Com- 
missioners (who had ceased to function after 
the’ ‘date of transfer), to the Land Commis- 
sion. On this reconstituted Land Commission, 
with its greatly extended judicial and ad- 
ministrative powers, was jaid the respon- 


sibility not only of completing all pending 


matters. coming under one or other of the 
but of giving effect 
to the sweeping provisions of the new Land 
Act and any subsequent measures that the 
Oireachtas might enact. The reconstituted 
Land Commission -was> first assigned to the 
Minister for Lands and. Agriculture, and later 


transferred to the Minister. CA SAS and 


Fisheries. : wi ig pa 


ceptiotis more daring, and its provisions more 
drastic than any of ite predecessors. It 
abolished, once and for all, the relationship 
of landlord and tenant, and straight away 
reduced the tenants’ annual payments by 25 


1920, 
per.ceut., forgave all arrears prior to 
cut! down any arrears between 1920 and 1923 


by 25 per cent., and added the balance to the 


hase money, to be id off by a small 
sad cu y There was stil} to come. 


the, further. reduction of 5 or 10 per cent. in | 


additional annuity. — 


anúual payments which was to follow the | 
final vesting and the si coat! id 
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" relief of. 
economic holding, and so on. 


tenanted land. 
amount of work in seven crowded years. 


of the | 


| od sg" gai lana iensict EE SS 


as the Land Commission should declare to be 

required for tho relief of congestion, should 
ail in the Land Commission on an appointed 
day (to be fixed bed the. Land connieicn. for 
each estate The “tenanted Jah lan d “was,” Th 


general, “to rie } re-sold to the tenants, who were 
| Com 


y the. urchase “Moneys to the Larid 
Commission by arinuities spread over a period 
of 684 years. The iintenanted land was at the 
lé Land Commission for’ the 
congestion, the improvement of un- 
“Nothing Bo 
far-redching as this had ever been attempted 
before, and the results of operations under 
this section have already, in many parts of 
the country, effected a revolution. 


The financial provisions. of the Act coi- 
tinued the system of payment in stock, As 


‘| regards tenanted land, the adoption. of an 
‘automatic method of calculating the purchase 
‘annuities simplified the task of arranging 
purchase terms between landlord and tenant 
| and erisured the “lat of an “equitable 


standard. 


The difference basiees the standard price 


of each estate (i.e., the price calculated by 


‘the Land Commission with reference to the 


adjusted rents payable by the tenants)—on 
which the tenant purchasers’ annuity is pay- 
able—and the full purchase money, sufficient 
to give the owner a fair price in 43 per cent. 
Land Bonds of 15 or 16 years’ purchase of the 
rent, is bridged by a State. contribution of 
10 per cent. of the standard price. i 


The purchase money for fenanted or ún- 
tenanted land is advanced in 43 per cent. 
Land Bonds, repayable by terminable 


annuities at 43 per cent., a sinking fund of 
4 per cent. _ being included. 


TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 


Since 1923 amending Acts concerned with 
changes of method-and application have been 
passed in 1925, 1926, 1927, 1929 anf 1931; 
but none of them cut across the fandamental 
principles of the parent Act of 1923. These 
principles have stood the test of experience. 


_ For the seven years ending last March the | 
‘Land Commission have been. carrying out. the 


1923 Act and its supplementary Acts, and, in 


‘spite-of many difficulties, the fine progress 
made cannot be -looked upon as other than 


 enormous. 


ft had been - estimated that at least 
g30,000,000 worth oí Land Bonds would. be 
needed to complete.land. purchase. The 


£24.000,000, covering both tenanted and un- 
This represents an immense 


When the Land Commission commenced 


| operations. under the present Government it 


had to contefid with such embarrassing situa- 


“tions: as. the loss of many of its best-trained 
officers, due to retitement, etc.; an enormous 


body of new work. thrown on its weakened 
fabric; a deeply depressing: agricultural 
situation. following the good years of the 
World War, and the chaotic condition con- 


‘sequent on the Civil War that raged for some 
years after the Anglo-Irish Treaty; but, 
despite these formidable obstacles, it will be 
geen that it got through a mass of work of a 


constructive and lasting. charaeter. In those 
seven years it, fixed the appointed day in 
of 15,971 tenancies, involving a price 


of £5,145,148, and, in addition, distributed 


over 298,500 acrcs of untenanted land at a 
price of nearly 23,316,000. oe 


Nevertheless, it- was ‘ol. tate Séeoming signe 


‘that, with the existing ‘machinery, - many 
+ years would have to. elapse” before the 


The Land Act. whieh became ise. on. the. 
9th. August, 1923, marked a aew stage in 
land purchase. its scope was wider, its con- 


ite 
tenant_to be dealt with could be start 

his annuity repayment. . Last year (1930) the 
position as regards the tenanted land side was 


| found to ‘be as follows:—80,000 holdings 


under the 1923-31 Acts and more than 20,000 


| on. estates purchased by the late Congested 


Districts Board and inherited by the Land 
Commission awaited vesting, and, without an 
enormous and expensive increasé in staff, it 


1. was humanly impossible to vest these 100,000. 


‘holdings in their proprietors at a speedier 
rate than 8,000 a year—a rate of progress, 
although greatly in excess of that theretofore 
attained, yet lling far short of ‘the needs of 
the ease, . 4t was mainly to remedy this state 
“of affairs that the Land Act of 1931—the last 
in a series of thirty—was passed last spring. 
‘The Act is largely an administrative measure, 

itated by the limitations of the 


| Mecessi 
‘| machinery of procedure in the earlier Act, 


ead rendered possible by seven Sears of vala- 


i ‘able’ experience init: working. .. 


The ‘Act of a has: ‘enabled petting i in ‘the 


edad Se to be accomplished by 
means “of the immediate publication of lists | 


this way all the. intervening period. 
the furni 


Commissioners, 


of holdings, which declare them vested, sub- 
ject to. the correction of errors and omissions 
and the adjustment of such matters of detail. 
as may subsequently be found necessary. In 
between - 


cases. extending to several years) has been 


. eliminated at one. stroke. The Act also. 


‘embodies similar provision for giving tenants 
of unyested holdings on estates purchased by 
the late Congested Districts ‘Board the ad- 
vantage of being put on a terminable annuity 
basis forthwith. In addition, it facilitates the 
ascertainment and distribution of purchase 
money and enables tenants holding under fee 
farm grants and leases to become purchasers. 


PU RCHASE COMMENCED. 


Thanks to the new Act, the task of vesting 
in the Land Commission the tenanted land 
‘affected’ by the Act of 1923 is now virtually | 


complete. Over 96,000 holdings (of which by 
far the greater proportion have been vested 
since Jast May), comprising a total area of 


nearly” three million acres and representing a 


previous rental of about £1,300,000, have 
been vested in the Land Commission, and the 


tenants affected have commenced payment of 


their purchase instalments, The detailed 
work of settling such matters as disputed or 


discrepant areas, tenure, rights of turbary, 


rights of way, and questions of retention and 
resumption, before the holdings can be vested 
in the tenant purchasers in fee-simple, will 
take some further time ; but meanwhile these 
tenants enjoy all the practical advantages of 
ownership. Already over 16,000 holdings 


coming, within the provisions oí the 1923 Act 
have “been finally vested in the tenant. 


purchasers. 


The Land Commission have seule ia 
the Land Acts passed since 1923, for a price 
of £4,350,000 in Land Bonds, 390,000 acres of 
untenanted land, of which 315, 000 acres have 
been divided among 16,000 .allottees,. selected 


with ‘regard to their competency to work 


the land and to their: intention to remain on 


if permanently. ..On the whole, the results of 


this rapid division of land have been satis- 
factory, and the allottees are doing well, not- 


withstanding the agricultural depression and . 
the: low prices for farm produce. 
Commission are still actively proceeding with 


The Land 


the acquisition of untenanted land, and have 
a further area of some 800,000 acres under 


‘investigation with a view to suitability for 


purchase, of which-130,000 acres are in actual 
precess of acquisition, i 


Tn . addition ‘to. the 315,000 acres divided I 


under the 1923-1951 Acts, there -has been 


“divided also since 1923 an area of 160,000 


acres of untenanted land acquired by the 


Estates . Commissioners.*and the Congested: 


Districts Board, but left on hands at. the date 


of transfer, making a total of 475,000 acres of - 


untenanted land divided by the. Land Com- 


Mission since the 3ist March, 1923. 


Apart from operations under the Land 
Acts,- 1923-1951, the Land Commission, in 
their capacity as successors to the Estates 
have made advances’ in 
respect of sales between landlord and tenant 


under the 1905-1909 Acts representing a total 
| purchase price of £3,690,000, and have vested 


holdings, comprising .443,000 acres, in 14,525 
terant purchasers. They have also completed 
the purchase of forty-seven estates which the 
Estaics Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board had arranged to acquire, 
involving advances amounting to £233,000 for 
1,200 holdings totalling 47,500 acres. 


n.} As regards the: re-sale of estates left un- il 

completed at thé date ‘of: transfer, the Land | °4 
Commission have; eince 1923, vested in=30,300 | 
purchasers a total area“of 922,000 acres for a 


re-sale price of £5,944,000, apart from 19,400 
holdings, estimated at 700,000 acres, on Con- 


gested Districts Board estates recently put ' 


upon a terminable annuity basis under the 
provisions of the 1951 Act. 


‘ The total amount of purchase moneys pre 
other disbursements under the various Land 
Acts. distributed by the 
missioner of the Land Commission since the 
3ist March, 1923, exceeds 154 million —_ i 
The provisions in the Land Act, 193], to 


facilitate the examination of title and- ‘the: 
distribution of purchase — moneys, together 


with an increase in the- Esashinóre'. staff of. 


the Land Commission,” wile I cofisiderably, 4 


expedite distribution in igture, ”- *} rr ae 


ee Re addition to advances for the. purchase ¢ of: 
land. the Land Commission spend, and 


Judicial. Com-- 


hu 


| 


& 


‘a has ‘attracted the ‘ attént 


Im . 


ofthe Mictiaubeiads Vote on land improve- ' 
ments, such as the eq equipment of new holdings - 
(created on the diyision of untenanted land) .. 
with buildings, fences, drains and roads, and ©: 
“the improvement of existing holdings, as. 

well as the: provision. of embankments, the + 
division of. turbary; ete. - Since the” 31st _ 


g of particulars by the landlords |. March, 1923; nearly £1, 650,000 has been so 
and the fixing of the appointed day (in many 


expended, the major part of which was bá 
way of free grants. The Land Commission 
have also expended sums amount: ing tó over 
£450,000 on special improvement works for 


the relief .of unemployment and distress. 


While every county: shares in the ordinary 
expenditure on land improvements, the most 
necessitous counties are naturally selected for 
expenditure. of money for the rélief of dis- 
tress. - Under both. headings the» Gaeltacht 
counties of Donegal, Galway, Mayo, Claroe 
and Kerry receive special consideration, and 
of the combined total expenditure on improve- 
ment works of £2,100,000 since 1923 more 
than half has been spent: in these five 
counties. It is also worthy ‘of note that out 
of the total area of. 475,000 acres of un- 
-tenanted land distributed since 1923 some 


240,000 acres Rescinigonayae to thead ost Sea 
counties. 


Within recent years the Land Pilistilecten ó“ 
has turned its attention to the possibility of . = 
reclaiming land in the poorer “districts; and 
experiments in this direction havé shown that 
in suitably conducted reclamation lies a ‘valu- 


able aid to the relief of congestion. “- 


The reclamation schemes so far undertaken: 
are of two types. In the one, thé Land Com- 
mission acquires tracts of poor untenanted 
land, and, having drained, limed. and fenced 
these lands, divides them into appropriate 
holdings and erects dwelling-hotises and ont- 
offices.upon them. In the other, the Land 
Commission, with the consent of the tenant, 


-aequirés an area of commonage appurtenant 


to a numbér of existing holdings, and, having 
“drained and fenced this area, allots it in suit- 
able portions among the tenants as additions. 
to their holdings, each tenant undertaking to 
reclaim and till his’ additional plét Within a 
‘specified time. “Wheré necessary. the Land 
Commission assists the tenants by the pro- 
wision oí plants and shrubs and by means of é 


| demonstration. plots. “ 


The Land Commission is hopeful that much 


good will follew from these operations. 


They have many advantages over a policy of 
migration, which, even if the prohibitive 
expense could be ‘eliminated, would have the 
effect of breaking up the homogeneous Irish- 
speaking communitivs. 


aw 


AFTER F IFryrY ‘YEARS. 


After fifty years the land problem can now 
be said to be definitely in its last stage. The 
transactions of the Land Commission for the 
half-century are truly staggering. Fleven 


| million’ acres have been vested in 310,060 


tenant purchasers at a total price — of 
£105,000,000 (and to these must be added the 
115,000 holdings already mentioned as having 
been put upon an annuity basis under the 
provisions of the Land Act, 1931), and. over 
1,230,000 acres of- untenanted land have been 
acquired far the provision of new farms and 
the enlargement of uneconomic holdings. 


A further area of over 800,000 acres of un- 
tenanted land is being investigated with a 
view to its acquisition, so that the total area 
of untenanted land alene dealt with under 


the Land Purchase Acts exceeds 2;000,000 


Very briefly, therefore, the solved portion 
of the problem in terms of figures is expressed 
in the statement that over 144 million acres 
of land, at a total price of £125,000,000, have 
uit, ‘dealt with, under the’ Land Purchase 

‘Furthermore, vast suns, totalling, on 

a Ta aúadophasirí: estimate, “ to well over 
£5,000,000, havé been spent on the erection 
of houses. and out-offices, road-making, 
bridge-building, bog-draining, reclamation, 
fenting, and the thousand ‘and one matters 
that arise-in connection with the manifold 
and varied activities of land settlement. 


In view of these gigantic’ fignres, it is easy 
to understand why tlie’ Saorstát leads the 
‘world so far as land reform is concerned. In 
this ‘sphere, . so vital and’ necessary to the 
Bs ariel and happiness” ‘of humanity, every 

untry in the world falls immeasurably 

arally, stich an agrarian revolu- 
n of the agri- 
in ir at fle teh in many. _ ee and 
ember Sang and officials not 
“alone ‘of Paso Ations, but of those of 
Asia- wat _Atnerica, ‘have come +o the Land 
Commission to study cour methods of dealing 


account for annually, a considerable sum out with. and solving our land — 
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sport in othe? countries a pleasure steadily 
 endewed 


‘the squalor of human existence remain a 


the advantages of a great 
“marketing. ; 

‘on the mountainside may in future be no less 
: factory in the. city... 


mind. 


oh From 1921 onwards the sea fisheries oí the 
Saorstat. suffered severely from the after | 


value 
one- 
“fo. 1927 
the lat 
_Bteady 


“boats, and most of them were purchased with 
the assistance of State loans at. the very high. | 
prices ruling during the War... . 


‘m very high level, and the borrowers: 
little difficulty in meeting their commit- 


“British. 


“ey FIONAN axuen, 7.8: Minister for 
Lands ang Fisheries.) . | 


funds for a new and- vigorous 
rename under freer and healthier con- 
ditions..- - 

. Under the Act of 1085 the annegemaiit and 
‘control of the inland fisheries have been re- 


modelled, and the machinery of pretection has 


been s and improved. The oppor- 
tunities for sport which they afferd the angler 
‘at home and abroad at an. expense within the 
most modest means have beem made more 
widely known, and I am confident that the 
Saorstát will become increasingly the Mecca 
of the angler who finds the it of his 


receding beyond his financial reach. 

The relief of economic conditions in the. 
Gaeltacht, that part ‘ef the country where 
Nature has probably lavished her gifts of 
scenic beauty and 
than elsewhere in Europe, but has little 
with the resources which create 
material wealth, has been set on foot on a: 
plan which aims at a solid and enduring im- 
provement. 


All over this countryside new; airy, well- 


yentilated - and. well-constructed . houses are .| 


springing up in hundreds. No longer shall 


‘standing reproach atid’ the-luxufy of natural 
beauty. 


. Resources which have. already been, worked 3 


are being further developed under improved 


They are organised on a basis of co-6peration, 
‘which brings to the aid of the cottager all 


undextaking in the 
;purchase of his materials, in design and in 


Phe tiny cottage sheltering slad. ló meters’ 


a hive of industrial aman A than fho i 
yaa 

If we.can plant Sé Cas mun in the open spaces 
remote from the dust and grime of the cities, 
we may succeed im preserving in the Gaeltacht 
a race more healthy and virile in body and. 


SEA FISHERIES. 
HE , Coremuienic of { ac _Eireana, 
| when it came into being, found the sea . 


fishing industry of the Country at a very low 
ebb, cs 


effecis of the European War. , In, 1923, the’ 
of the Pagers Fad shrunk to to nearly 

-half ef the yield for 1920. From 1924 

there was a slight revival, but from ' 

ter year onwards there has been a. 
deciles. From 1911 power-driven | 
boats hal been gradually replacing sailing 


While the War: lasted Geb piles ass a2: 


ts. bear geare$-ycherpr cae. pone Bá 
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more bounteously | 


—— 


Shannon, 


whith made íor the more. effective prevention. 


and for their insurance ‘Gate the period of 
repayment =. 

A necessary corellary of this scheme was 
the establishment of an efficient marketing 
system, under which the catches would be |: 
disposed of to the best advantage. 

The setting up of a marketing organisation, 
in its turn, raised the problem of the 
insurance of adequate . and continuous 
‘supplies. Such supplies could not be pro- 
vided "y the catch of the inshore fishermen. 
In order to provide regular supplies of white 
fish, development of ti the steam trawling in- 
dustry is essential, and steps are being taken 
fo bring this about. 


its directorate includes several of the lead- 
ing ‘businessmen of the country. This 
association. is being financed by the State. . 
The ypment of lobster fishing, oyster 
‘and mussel breeding and other shell fisheries 
is also receiying: the attention of the new 
association. . 

Legisiation is being promoted to give 
greater protection to the fisheries against in- 
carsions by foreign boats into. Saorstat 
waters. i i 


“INLAND FISHERIES. 


i Slaneg; Lee, Laune, Corrib, Moy and 
for the angler. 


able at. modérate rentals. Others are held by 


are many good rivers whose proprietors do | 
not exclude the angler. 


to July. ~ 

The principal sea trout fisheries are in 
Kerry, Connemara, Mayo and Donegal. 
Brown trout are found in most of the rivers 
and ‘lakes. ‘The best months for sea trout 
are July, August and September, and, for 
brown trout; May and June, i 

An Advisory Committee, com of re 
presentatives of the different. interests con- 


advise as to ‘changés which might be desir- 


‘able, and their ‘recommendations’ were put 
‘Snto force tn the Fisheries Ac& Is, “oi 


This Act gave the Department of Lande 
and Fisheries supervisory control of the 
hitherte autonomous Boards of Conservators, 
it-enlarged the’ basis of representation on the 


of illegal fishing by setting up a control .to 
check the sale of illegally caught fish. 

In consequence, the revenue of the Fishery , 
Boards» was raised from 25.941 in 1922 to 
£30}660 in 1927, and the Boards were placed ' 
im a position to increase their staffs of | 


had. pibeilitis and to attract better officers, 
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goes Wardrobe, _ fitted w th shelves and sliding rods; Q’ 


Oak BEDROOM | 
consistin > Fa 


To give effect te ae ‘plans a Sea 
Fisheries Association has been formed, and 


“HE inland fisheries of the Saorstat have. 
always been of great national import-. 


The principal salmon rivers are the: 
Blackwater, Suir, Nore, Barrow, | 


Erne. ' These, ' and a Yarge number of the 
smaller rivers afford unrivalled opportunities: 


The. best salmon fisheries are preserved by 
‘the proprietors, ghd many of them are avail- 


hotel# for the use of their guests, and there 


Salmon fishing opens in a few rivers in. 
‘January, but. the best. pooneting are from March } 


| 5 


i . 
. - héis acc & a” . 
’ 


it would not be be dealt with 


» ‘preservation of the Gaeltacht, and 


The ‘Minister for Lands and Fisheries was 
i charged with the general responsibility of 
| seeing “that the recommendations of that 
H ‘Committeé, which, in the main, were adopted 
by the Government, were put iets effect. 


; i HOUSING. 


‘The: ‘outstanding need of the Gaeltacht was 
| the provision of better housing te replace 


the.squalid and insanitary hovels which in 


) 


| modation of the greater number of the people. 
: facilities for the erection of new ‘houses. .- . 
As a first instalment, £250,000 .was pro- 
vided for grants and loans for the purpose, 
and: three-fifths of this sum were ear-marked 


NN 


Districts Board had hitherto failed to reach. 
£100,000 has been provided, 


- 


£80, available under the Acts, are, therefore, 
adequate in most cases to challla the small 
holder to provide himself with an airy and 
well-ventilated. four-roomed ¢ottage with a 
very small contribution of his. own capital. 
This has been made more "possible by the 
action of the Department, which has  pro- 
| moted a system of collective purchase of 
| timber, ‘joinery, ‘slates and other: building 
i materials. for the houses to be ergeted.  : 
| Hand-im-hand with the provision of new 
heuses the fostering of poultry and - ‘Pig | 
| keeping is going on apace. 
|. No grant for the erection of a new house 


— 


| ean be obtained unless there exists, or is to 
be provided, a satisfactory poultry house and 


piggery. Grants of £5 and loans of £5 for 
each of these outbuildings are available under 
"the Act. 


KELP. 
| The collection and burning of iúil for 
the making of kelp is an old-established in- 
dustry on the western seaboard. ~ Owing te 
| unsatisfactory conditions in the taking and 
marketing of the product the. industty had 
for years been if a' languishing “condition. 
This industry has heen reorganised on a co- 
operative basis. © Instractors have ‘been? ap- 
pointed ‘to advise the kelp-makers'.as to the 
| proper seaweéds’ to employ and as. to the 
i Best methods 6f thei#-treatment. - The De- 


| marketing of the kelp,’ and, as a result,«the 


| prices obtained have 'béen greatly «improved. . 


| fhrough the intervention® of*the Depart- 


has been established at Galway, “abd “thd = the: 


IS is the aim of the Department to in- 


a. Gas 


Sad 


Carrageen, commonly known as pi aise, 
is a marine plant with a very high gelatine 
content. It is used for a wide variety of in- 


: 
| dustrial;purposes. It is gathered from May. 


to September. The collection of Carrageen . 
is another industry ‘which, had. failed owing 
to lack of organisation to yield a. satisfactory | 
return. 

The reorganisation of the industry is in 
progress, and the’ uses for Carrageen and the- 
| appropriate ‘markets are being explored. 
| Although reorganisation is still in its initial 
i stages, the value of Carragen to the 
4 gatherers has been considerably advanced—in 
_ | Some places from £8, or less, per ton to £20 . 
per ton. 
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| the past have constituted the living accom- ' 


| An Act was passed in 1929 providing beaipéiss, 


for the poorest areas, which the Congested’ 


In the present year a further instalment of | 


The grant of £80, and the further loan oF’ 


merch rl: 


improvemens of the conditions ‘of the 
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ment a factory for the produttion of 3odine. i 


value of this industry 
anced to £50,000 per “nn UM 


RURAL INDUSTRIES. 
a Leen 


In the ‘inland districts cottage industries 
‘are being planned on an extensive scale. The 
aimed at is the provision ef means 
people to earn a reasonable liveli- 
it is contemplated that when these 
fully developed they will be 
ina cations to operate without financial 
assistance frém the State. 

"The industries embrace hand-woven tweeds, 
machine and hand-knitted goods, peplin, 
broidery, lace and other hand mana- 
 factares. — 
i. An. essential feature of the scheme is the 
reduction. of manufacturing costa by the co- 
operative purchase of materials on behalf of 
the various scattered centres and the co- 

operative sale of their produce. In this way 
| the workers are assured of the iwaxinrans 
yield for their favour. 


im 


HAND-WOVEN TWEEDS. 


An industry of snbstantial proportions bas 
already been established at «Kilcar and 
Ardara, Co. Donegal, in connection with the 
nee woven tweeds. ' , ~ 
The old trade in hand. -weven homespuns 
had fallen on evil days. _ Stepe have been 
taken to adapt the product to the current 
: démand, and the industry bids fair to become 
i Ohee more an important item in the economic 
development of the county. 

The industry is being extended to other 
| parts of the County Denegal and alse to 
i Connemara and Kerry. . 

Machine and hand-knitting imdustries are 
also’ being established on a commereia! foot- 


| the Congested Districts Board in the Counties 
| of Donegal and Mayo and in Connemara have 
been taken as a basis for the development of 
these industries. 
|. Designs are supplied from bain and 
| are prepared by specially qualified persons in 
touch with the public demand. 

The goods — made include hand-knitted 
' and machine-knitted pullovers, cardigans, 
children’s. wear, half-hose and golf hose. 
an endeavour 38 being. made to revive the 
embroidery industry, which had fallen io a 
very low ebb in recent years owing largely to 
2 the competition. of machine- made embroide Fy. 
_The. weaving of poplin has ‘also recently been 


; sisbhirhií a weno” County seen 
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An important respect in which the develop- 
ments at present in progress in the rura? in- 


-| dustries differ from “previous ‘efforts in this 


8 


direction is the establishment “of a central 
organisation through which all raw materiala 
are purchased and the marketing of aill 
finished goods carried on. 

"This organisation—the Gaeltacht Industries 
Dépét—has been set up in Dublin at what was 
formerly Beggars Bash Barracks, and is in 
7 effect the nerve centre of the scheme. 

It is.the function of the Dépót to regulate 
‘production and sales ; to {= tn sá what “goods 
.are to be made and tó what designs ; to foster 
existing markets and to develop new openin:s 
at home and abroad; to ensure that the 


a ———— 


} standard of production is consistently hich, 


. and to supervise advertising and propagan::. 
'- In these important functions the Dépét has 
at is disposal the services of travellers at home 
- and travellers and agencies abroad.» Experts 
“are ‘available’ to ndetes: ih regatd tó manu/fac- 
robléms and to inspeet the finished 
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i “he, Déwd hai haishóaa a trade-mark— the 
| Reond Tower—under which the products «' 
Fia industries are sold. The trade-mark ‘s 


fe Brees only to goods which pass the hi: 


mancoiceal yeas! whith has been set, 
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CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £1,875,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP - - = © £750,000 
RESERVE FUND - £1,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE, CORK. 


DUBLIN: 
CHIEF OFFICES: 7, 8, 9 and 10 Dame Street. 


Also Branches in Bagot Street, Drumcondra, Inchi- 
core, CO Connell Sireet, Pembroke, Phibsborough and 


Rathgar. 

There are 122 Dime tat of the Bank, extending to 
every County in Ireland, and including all the Cities and 
Principal Towns, and 81 sub-Branches, 


Bills, Annuities, Coupons and Dividends are collected, 
either at home or ‘abroad, and every kind of banking 
business is transacted on the usual terms at the Head - 


Office and Branches. 
Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Shares are effected. 


Strong Rooms are provided for the custody of Deeds Posters 
and other property deposited by customers of the Bank. RED, io 


- which have earned a high reputa- 
tion for beauty of design’ and 
finish. They are woven. from 
pure wool yarns and will outlast 
the most expensive machine-made 
products. 


_ They are made in a wide variety 
of weights and ‘patterns. Ask 
your tailor to show them to you. 
Every piece is fully guaranteed. 


Puré Wool 
KNITWEAR 


—CGardigans, Pullovers, Boys’ 
Jerseys and knitted suits—as good 
as the tweeds. 


it is made from pure wool, ond 
has the warmth and comfort that 
wool alone can give. Evory gar- 
ment carries a guarantee of - free 
replacement if any defect dovelops 
in wear. 

Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for Round Tower products. if 
you have any difficulty in getting 
them write to us mentioning the 
name of your Outfitter. 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES—The Bank, having the neces- IER 
sary powers, is prepared to undertake the offices of Executors and Trustees. antag. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE—Foreign Exchange business is trans- BBE 
acted and World-wide Letters of Credit issued. ED. 
perience, 


INCOME TAX—The Bank has a special Department for deal- ther as 


ing with claims for recovery of Income Tax. > inter 

THRIFT DEPOSITS— With a view to providing facilities for df 
the lodgment of small savings the Bank has opened a Thrift | Man,” 
Deposit Department. 
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Insist on 
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DEWDROP SHREDDED 
BEEF SUET 


ae refined for Puddings, Bincemest, and 
every Cooking need. 


Highly nutritious, thoroughly wholesome, palatable, 
d far more digestible than ordinary Suet. 


your grocer does not stock, please write makers. 


ealth and Wealth 


IRISH MARGARINE 


The incomparable quality of “ LOVING CUP “te 
Margarine explains its selection for Ireland's finest 


Butter substitute. 


LOVING CUP 


possesses a flavour matchless in comparison with 


other Margarines---the genuine Butter flavour that 
satisfies the craving for a food that i is real. 


JAMES DALY & SON S. LTD. 
SHANDON CASTLE : CORK} 


Address 
i 
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P 460. 
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serve Carrageen instead of the heat ah ns and jellies 
you are so tired of, Your guests will like it—everyone 
does. Flavour itin any way you please. Colour it if you 
wish. Serve it by itself, with stewed or tinned fruit, with 


trifle or with cream. 


No housewife will have any difficulty i in devising 
endless elaborations of the simple recipe given on every 
packet. Carrageen is the most widely discussed health 
“ee ix the year. If you have not tried it already do sonow. 


“ROUND TOWER - 
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Co meise BARE cis olessi so; han hais. Mamrasaie 


GAELTACHT INDUSTRIES ‘DEPOT, BEGGAR'S BUSH, DUBLIN | 


Sole | issin onaúcí - Saorstat Eireann: MoMASTER HODGSON & €0., LTD. DUBLIN, W.HCo. | 
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(BY PATRICK McGILLIGAN, T.D., 
Minister for Exterwalb Afiaivs.) | 
3 Sona Treaty with Great Britam has be f 
come the undisputed basis of our 
relations with that country and with theother 


Member States of the British Commonwealth 


of Nations.. Article 2 of the Treaty estab 
lished the Irish Free State with the same 


and formally set it down as one of complete 
equality with Great Britain—an equality 
which excluded any formal. subordination in. 
our internal or om affairs. 


receive legations ae become part of the 


normal exercise of their sovereign powers: by 
the three principal States: of the Common- 


wealth—Canada,. the Irish Free State and 
South Africa. The Statute of Westminster | 


which: has just: been passed! by the British. 
Houses of Parliament relinquishes the last 
elements of legal control over this State 
which British Jan 
remaining im the British Parliament. Onur 
sphere of legislation iw unlimited, except: by: 
our international undertakings and the. ordi- 
nary comity of nations. 
selves: to draw out of the Treaty its fullest: 


content—te make this. State an imternatienal: | 


tity im all respects juridically equal to 
Gall "Sie: dill tei Mavis deenaiind? 


The British people have declared im the | 


most solemn. manner open to them—namely, 
by Act of Parliament—that they have no right 


British institution wanifests any doubt as to- 
the complete and exchusive jurisdiction of 
the Trish Parliament over all the affairs of 


be made between the specifi aedutine of 


the Treaty and those parts of that imstru- 


ment which concern status. Our right to 
exercise all the powers which Canada may 
exercise is a right of statue which no Trish 


Government can sacrifice or subnrit. to arbrtra- | 


tion. , I have said before, and the President, 
as well as other members of the Government, 


equal justice by the present. 
by’ all future Governments. 
outside must realise that 
only slowing down the process of conciliation 
amongst our own people and with the people. 
of the neighbouring island. 

The Treaty contains within it all the powers 


Irishman desires to see the whole. people of 
this island united as one nation. This State is. 
already a kingdom in which the Kimg’s ex- 
clusive function is to manifest the will of 


THE KING’S MAJESTY. 
‘In the days of feudalisnt amd, te a 


the people’s will. 


+ 


We had set our- | 


: ginming of such conditions—this kingdom 

' become the Kingdom: of the whole of Ireland 

| with sufficient flexibility in its forms of 
. administration to. allow ali sections of the 
| Matton to. combine freely and peacefully for 
Preccanraigese mie tat interests of the whole 
people. 


possible ot ee pect of tnt 
Ei En ato perm ad te | 


the past which is an essential condition for. 
tite development of an ordered State. life! 
When the necessary conditions of good-will 


: gad. friendship have been established—and@ I: 


‘hope we can say that there is already a be 
m ean. 


The time has come for Frishmen. ta 


make a final. choice between doctrines that. 


| longed: discussion, 
vote on the 7th January, 1 


the Ist. July, 1922, for the purpose of fram-. 
ing, a Constitution for the Irish Free State. 


‘Phese elections were duly held, and on the | r 


the Constitution, which had been. drawn up | 
by & Constitution Committee, under the | 
| Chairmanship of the Iste Mx. Darsct Figgis. 
'Phis Committee spent a considerable fime | 
examining and comparing the Constitutions 
- and Constitutional usages and practices of 
; several forsigm countries amd of the 


make for the: perpetual political division of 


which Bas all the petontinlifies of develop. 


) Ment. and: progress: which the mést. patrictic. 
Irishman cam desire. These are the ideals } 
Panos? marae al se SE ne peak 4 
ae ed Sete pe Bheo an ine | 


oe have further to enclose Sib fri teat 
tion copies of the Royal Proclamation bring- 


| ckauses or provisions. | 


| 1922, therConstitution of the Izish Free State 


iw. sccerdiamce with Section Ome of the Erish: | 


‘Pree State (Constitution) Act, 1922 - . 
I shall be glad to be informed that the 
Letters Patent, the Royal Proclamation and 
your Commission were read ab the time of 
ee” Se eee 
the 6th December. Arrangements have, 
Suit. sis tore mode teu the odidhntion of 
the Proclamation im the Official Gazette in 
Dublin. 
€ dike Me honeick abe. 
Your most. obedient servant, 
_, Dervonsures. 


Thus was born nine years..agp. the great 
democratic Constitution of this country, im 
which abide the freedom, rights and. liberties 
| Of the Frish people, . . 
> ‘Phe: Constitution, it’ must be remembered, 
had necessarily to be framed within the four 
- walls of the Anglo-Irish Treaty.. There was 
to be no repugnancy or ingersistency Im rts 
The. Treaty was to be, 
+ and still is, the govermmg imstirument. 
' Inside the Treaty, however, the. Free State 
| Constitution, unlike the Constitution of 
- Canada, can be amended or modified as and 
when Parliament decides. right up to the year 
| 1938. This power of amendment is extremely | 
i impertant,, especially whem it is recollected 
' that the Preaty was intended to confer no 
“greater comstitutiomal status, usages, or 
powers upon the Free State than those en- 


| joseá or pomensed by Canada 


to regulate in any manner whatsoever the le } I” siting A Sail eng of the. ter and! 


oc Éalú, oft tw Bind Lf, im futare, any. | 


development of the Pree State Constitu- | 


tion sinee 1922, it will not. be inappropriate 


. t» farnish a. summary of the more important } 
, events. which led. up te tts enactment. 


As most people ave already aware, the 


| Agreement for a Treaty beiween ‘Great | 
| Britain and treland was signed im Lenden 
jp pita me eager ‘The Axticles of | 
. Agreement -for this Treaty were draw up and { 
submitted to Dáil Eireann which, after beo“ [ 


by a majority | 
On the Zist March, 1922, the Imperial 


passed. 


_Pagliainent. gave the force of law ‘o the | 


‘* Articles of Agreement for the Treaty,;’’ and - 


. on the 27th May the Provisional Government | 
issued a summons for election. of members to | 


serve in @ Parliament to meet in Dublin on 


15th October, 19022, Dáil Eireann enacted | 


Dominions, with a view to embodying their 
best features in the new Constitution of the 
Free State. 

On the 5th December, 1922, exactly a year 


after the signing of the Agreement for á 


Treaty, the British Parliament. passed the 
Act. known. as the Irish Free State Constitu- 
tion- Act, 1922, and on the following day, by 


‘Royal Proclamation, as provided in Article 


85 of the Constitution, the Free State Con: 


stitution came into operation. 


Four historic events occurred on the first 


anniversary of the signing of the Treaty: | 
 Firgt, the office of Governor-General was 


established under Letters Patent; secondl;, 
the first Governor-General, the late Mr. T: 
M. Healy, K.C., was appointed to the pesi- 


, tien, and received his Commission of Appoint- 
ment ; thirdly, the Governor-General, as his 


al act, signed the Constitution om 


ee Sf koe See ene he om 


Be tio AG AS of 5 Sloloug:isiend of ai 


late Governor-General, I am in a ponition 
‘| to publish exclusively, and for the first time, | 


& 
” 
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fho historic dispatch which the Puke of 
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AMENDMENTS. 
| Bow has this power of amendment been 
i utilised? Since 1025 twenty-eight changes, 
embedied in seyenteen Amendment Acts, have 
been effected. in the Constitution. In the 
i; main. they relate to matters concerning the 
procedure and the qualifications of persons | 
entitled to vote at Senate elections, with the | 
terms of office of Senators and the powers of 
the Senate mm regari to- the holding up of 
. bills, and also. with the power of the | 
| Heecatire Couscit to. appommt a Senator as 


a Capek Maisie: Until 1928 the whole of | 


to the Senate te be by usembers of the 
Dail amd of the Senate votimg together on 
principles of proportional representation. 
i The Constitution males provision for the 


| prinezples of proportional representation, but 
if is thought in mamy quartery that this 


' State conditions and that consequently the 
: Government may, sooner or later, give effect. 
to its imtention to eliminate it cntizely from 
the Constitution. 

So far twe Articles, nnmbered 47 and 48, } 
have been deleted from 
The former made provision for the use of the 
| Referendum by the people to veto any bill 
es than a Money Bill). which having 

n passed br beth the Upper and Lower 
ae was subsequently suspended for a 
period of ninety days on the written demand 
of two-fifths of the members of Dail Eireann 
or of a majority of the Senators. Article 48 
made provision for the employment of the | 
initiative by the electorate in the matter of 
proposals for laws or fer constitutional 
amendments. Article 50, which sets forth the | 
power t> amend the Constitution. within the 
terms of the Treaty, is the only Article in 
which the Referendum as an instrument for | 
rendering enactments ineffective is now re 
tained. Up to the 6th December, 1938, the 
Oireachtas has power to. modify or alter the 
Gonstitution, but after that.date, unless legal 
provision is made for & further extension of 
time, in the meantime all proposed cl 
must. he-weluniited to a Reteomndom: of the 


ied wth á. : helen ried Frances rods; 2’ 
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and. 95. ght: 


| ing imto operation on the 6th December, 


Dail elections to be carried out also on the 


system of election is no longer suited to Free 


the Constitution. : 
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hárd iss gon eng 
election of Senaters for that: year and as te the 
duration of their term of office. In 1028 
Article 38 A was ineerted, and made provision 
' whereby: a bill (met being a Money Bill) passed 
by Dail Eireann amd twice sent. to the Senate 
shall, after a certain time, be deemed to have 
i been passed by both Houses. 

While the Free State has so far kept well 
withim the terms of the Treaty in effecting 
' amendments to the. Constitution, i is never- 


| theless commen knowledge that in ‘regards to 


Articles, notably 


| some of the “ Treaty ”’ 


| Article 66, the Executive Council is extremely 
i anxious. for a change. 
[ 
2 


Article 66 confers the 
right: of appeal from the Supreme Court to the 
Privy Council. Two important cases challeng- 
ing this right have arisen in recent years. One 


i is the mow famous case of the transferred civil 


servants, wheclaimed, but were refused by the 
Government, certain : compensation to which 
& considered themselves entitled “under 


Article 10 of the Treaty. The second is known 
as the Performing Rights Society v. the Bray 
Urban Distriet Council case, and concerned 
itself with the application under the Colonial 
Laws Validity Acts of the British Copyright 
Act, 1911, to the Free State. Both cases went 
on appeal from the decisions of the Free State 
| Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee of 
, the Privy Council, whose decision vindicated 
to some extent the rights and ¢laims of the 
appellants. So far as the civil servants were 
concerned the Governnzent, by am Act passed 
. in 1929, comsented to meet their just demands, 
sequescing im the Privy - Council’s 


thus. 
THE BALFOUR REPORT. 

Realising that neither the Treaty nor the 
Constitution makes any attempt. to define the 
| political status. which has been conferred upon 
it, the Free State, through its Government, 
has been exerting tremendous pressure since 
| the year 1925 to have some authoritative pro- 
mouncement made in the matter by the 
} Emporia Conferences. | | to that 
| pressure, the late Lord Balfour gave birth to 
a. remarkable defimition or forneala in 1926. 
“The group of self-governing commnities,’’. 
_ he said, “ composed of Great Britaim and the 
Dominions, their positiom and mutual rela- 
“fion, may be readily defined. They are 
autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, im no way 
subordimate ome to another im respect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to.the Crown, and freely 
 asneiighidhibemenein of the British Commen- 

wealth of Nations.” 
With a view to clarifying the expression 
““ Dominion status.” and to emphasising the 
of the Dominions, the official 
report of the last Imperial Conference has re- 
commended that a definite legal meaning 
‘should be te the term “ Dominion,’ 
and that paged Parliament should in 
future be distinguished as “ the. Parliament 
of Westminster,” and not the “ Imperial 


Expressed in legal. language, the recom- 
mendations of the Conference af 1929 ran 
| arm as follows-~— 


(i) The Parliament of a Dominion has ful! 
power to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation. | 

(ii) No law... made... by the Parlia- 
ment. of a Dominion shall be void or inopera- 
tive on the ground that it is repugnant to the 
law of England or to the provisions of any 
existing or fature Act of ee of the 
United Kingdom... . amd the powers of the 
Parliament of a Dominion shall include the 

| power to repeal any such Act... in so far as 
| the same is part of the law of the Dominion. 
(iii) No Act of the Parliament of the United 
i Kingdom . . . shall extend, or be deemed to 
extend, to a Dominion as part of the Jaw in 
force in that Dominion, unless it is expressly 
“declared in the (proposed) Act that thai 
Dominion has Fouacasú and consemted to the 
The further recommendation has been made 
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rer matters:al Sone “sean ele at 
i : oe mae co-opera- Poti Have defended’ tlie: general), as against 

tion for commom end: This consummation | sectional’ interest They liave not of course, 
wae achieved! By ler formal! application for | been alone: im thiús attituds;, nut sometimes an 
jon: to thie: League;, madeon April 17th, | Inishmam lice Beem: alile—it im) perhaps, a 
1983, by tlie: enactment: By thie Oireachtas of | national’ gift! te» say pleasantly what: ottiers: 
the League of Nations (Gusrantes)) Acti of. Davee ae ee Ban hee tree. 
ee gen gor ann sa solo amhagsisióil I 


tion to fhill! andi 
delegates: off 


“ is (Ratifications: not, yet exchanged.) 
membersiiip of tlie International! Galion | "=" °!¢ction.to.the:Councili in 1906. The follow. | 
Organisation, and the third! Bomh between | us es pao gree ee i 
Ireland and the family of nhtionmwagceffoeted: | ia ey they peat seamed 
by the signature of the Protemnll off tle i@andidate representing the Assembly am m | 
Permaneit-Obkétted laternationelidiaties i whole and not any group, the Fhee: State was: | 


Tie WORK OF THe Leneme. | c's th Cowal wh he gate | 
In commemorating the tenth anniversary. of | 


i u | Germany. 
* i is rapporteur for health matters—im whiichi } : 
the Treaty, it. is: necessary , therefóre.. to recall’ ! the phon has achieved some of its: most ‘strile:. | Dreaty of Commerce and Navi- Signed. ati Dinblin;) . Ratifications: eee ot at oga. 
& poe ceana pe pot the Farm ch. the ing successes—and when the full story camBe-Í — -“8ation. 12th -May, OIR. dist. December; 1951 
ne a eee s “mán rad | toil it will be found that. tlie: Brew State’s:|! Brengal i 
since: her entry: iol: OF some Or ee ou | share in the general work of the Council has. : 
standing events. of each year since 1923 wiil! |; 


(Eatiffoation not‘ necessary.) 


Agreement relating to Compen- 


sation for War Damages. (Ratification: not meressary.) 


AR “á Posters, x 
been, : i Treaty of Commerce and N at Dublin, Ratificatiors: exchanged! at: Dubli mmission | /* 
serve: to. indicate: tlie: scope and variety off the: |. £ bhos pór eee ee ee ee pone: Sg @otober, 1929. 12th: September;, 19311 im. a ox | oltice. 


League’s: work. Im 1923 the Assembly framed! | ae 
” a Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, andi the: | ee OIR i Belgium. 


ORGANISATION.. : 
Health. Organisation of the League was: con:- |. i 
stituted: ‘Bie mest year saw the: famous: | | ‘Tite Bree State’s association, with thie: Inter-. |: 


office. 
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Pa sl i =e meat Labour Organisation has beem no less: | rage Of aienif | Zatti September, 1929 25th March | 
Protocol! for the: Pacific Settlement of: Enter:. |’ li E profitable. Since 192%. wii Testi: | Sue: i ED. 
national- Disputes, the establishment: ofí the: i dei ne Sret attended. the Coiste aili | Lab i ! hin 
Temporary: Committee: on Slavery and the: first: i : séis relating áil ; Patificati either as 
Organisation has adopted 14 International |) at. London, ( cation not. necessary.) mee and 
Opium Conference. War between Greece andi ia: b Bonventicns. makin¢ « Gee i easurement Certificates. | } Jane; 1927. | inter 
Bulgaria was averted by the League im 1985; h | : | a 
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ali, Has initiated, or collaboratedi with: the ee . i 
the Peary HEI AIR for the ie ) Gengue in practical studies of a number af sate i i y 


ment Conference was set up, and the Institute Ge A eement for the ReciprocallSigmed - at Dublin, (Ratification So: cae 
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In 3006 Gúm: became a member of the ’ ations of currency and price movements,. and! ‘the Business of Shipping: | 


Leagues wedi the Aieombly iidopited bha Bln tempt : of technical development on economic: depress. | i : 


apr cae A World Economic Conference }, sion and unemployment. and has made. awnile Sweden. : | 


i a8 firm : 
businese- 


ae 
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-ablete Governments, employers’ and’ workers’ | se ie ae i gs — FS 
sa hath mass i reement, for the Reciprocal i a: at Dublin, (Ratification not! necessary. 
n. 1907” assembiedi 194 i 157 | cnieptiieations «mass of uniquely Aid | ny SOON ABraeng we ise : gs. ber, 1931. | , y.) 
experts, from: 80) membe im _ formatiom on social problems and! fégislation: | the Business of Shipping. 


States. Im 1928: war was again averted+— |. ine ae a i i, 
between Bolivia and Paraguay—andi the | B | FOREIGN REPRECENT aa | 
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Pacific Settlemens. ef International Disputes:. " ST - bo ANTS CGC 
8 The Briand: Kellogg: Pact (not a League instru i number); thus buttressing » Her . Emabassies | 21 B_ | Addr 
ag | legislhtíom by international hannamh, and: |. penses; | Wj 
ment, but. im: —— and effect inseparably | fier delegates of all three groups—Govern: |. Holy See. His Excellency the Moat |aumary, 1940. 21 B ie 
bound up: witlh the League's work) marked I meng. wonkers‘and employers—Huve-plagediam | — Sa “|. Rev. Paschaí Robinson: |. i Tá 
1929, in whielr year also the International ef active and distinctive part in the work. of! the: : Legations | ' p 46 
stitute of Educational Cpemaatageaphy Was cet, | Conference. One Government delegate (MBr | France. — Envoy Extraordinary and {His Exceltiney Mfbinsiour July, 1930. city | Y* 
-up in Rome: Wace White) webcelertad’ Governmental Stas Minister Plenipotentiary. Charles Alpttand? rn | ais : 
In 1930 the Committee of Enquiry for 'Clairman of the Conference; anottier (Pte | Germany. a a: iasg and Po es Herr von|September, 1930, ovincial “Sn 
European Union, which has had, and will | po Gegahill cs bosa case | og nister entiary. n | 
i y) was Chairman of al United States. Envoy, Ex inary and|His Excellenay. Frederick |July, 1927 
y, have, important effects: am the economic de} Gitsrence Committee for two successive , Minister: Plenipotentiary. | A. Sterling: Sé Dee 
velopment of ,. Was formed on Mi. | ars. 2 
Briand's initiative; and two Economic Confer |. _ {RISHMEN AT GENEVA. Trade Cammissions i 
a rote tg a hagagmm | 4 word must be said! as to the personal | _ | Trade Commissioner. - Mr. I. HE. English; January, 1928; 
been faced: with: the: menac - contacts which are not. the least valuable: | | sé Rá 
Japan and. China-—andi Conferences have: been result. of associatiom witli. the Leagne's work: Trade Commissioner. ag: aes Peters;/April, 1929. 
held om Opium,, Calendar 2 dreáih booówiú » The President, sim Ministers: (Messrs.. Blythe, | i ' 
tural Credit and: Inteonetion! ag | Eitagenaid, O'Higgins; McGilligam, Eoin | 
The tenth anniversary of the Anglo Drish: | yee} and O'Sullivan): and two Attorneys : | ; i 
Treaty: falls almost: om: the eve of the opening i General! (Mr. Kennedy, now; Chief: Justice; Consul-General: Sentior Don: Juan B: de anas, 1931, 
of the araon | and: Mr. Costello): fave attendódí various: | Innsi ee ME "Gaels MA pril. 1993 
THE FREE STATE’S PA call | sessions of the Assembly. Mp: Fitzgerald and |) , : gs : 
The Free: State; im all’ the variega sng Professor O’Sullivam eact has: Been elected Acting: Consul:General. . {Signor Piero) Toni. August, 1930) 
com- thus very inadequately’suggested, has fu “Chairman of Assembly Committees. Un- ee 
ran , her duties honourably Sc cag ry a ! fortunately, no Irish: Minister has yet beem Bega wees ee ee NUA 
i | some occasions ib. SIE iú x Fis & te present at a Labour Conference: Tlie Free Consul’General! [Senior Carlos’ Augusto\September, 1931. 
actions have been of real significance not only | 142’. Ministers in Paris and’ Berlin and : : | Alves Cotello. i i 
for ag R but for the. eer a tae Bees many Hig official’, not only of’ tlie Depart: Consul-General: | | —— Ben: Ennho: Sanz|August, 1951). 
lien S-c Aan t “The-so- | | weet of External Affairs, but offa number of — United! States. Consul-Generall Me Hears H.. Bale: April, 1931. 
a- a the ern = | other: Departments as: well, liave attended the ye Wicca | | 
| Assembly, Economic: Cénferences;,  Inter- Venezuela, Consul-General. Dr. L. Marquez. August, 1950: 
Permationt Chae Hew accepted, and’ that | national! Labour Conferences and: ottier League : oy tye | 
: use Great Britain: mag ; Czechs. Slovakia. Consul. ee Pauli Ruzicka. Deeember, 1929. 
the oft | ; gatherings, and a: number of officials: serve as eee ee a : 
andi the Dominions made io sonra i Sorresponding aud consulting members of | . WNatteriands. Consall. Mr. 1. Rt Ak WwW... Weenink, |November, 1924. 
subject! hat The: various: League and! Labour Office: Committees. |) | ee a ; 7 hes ie i ages 
- | & score: af’ representutive: employers: and: trade |, om Bray Lope SS “soieiiihaas Harry Biviisson: Tune; 1960. 
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(By PATRICK BR Sve 1.0. Minister 
for Industry and Commerce.) | 

HE new Government, in 1922, found that 

it had to establish an ation which, 

on a scale suitable to the condition of the 

country, would perform functions comparable 

to those ‘of the Board of Trade, Ministry of 

Labour, and, in part, the Home Office and the © 

Ministry of Transport in Great Britain. Some 

indication is given in this article of those 

duties and the manner in which provision has 
been made for their discharge. - 

A commercial intelligence service, based, in 
the first case, on reports of other Govern- 
ments, was established. Thé Department was 
thus in a position to. advise Irish exporters. 
In time, as Legations and Consulates were 
established in the U.S.A., France, Germany 
and Belgium, independent information could 
be supplied and attempts made to open up 
avenues of approach to foreign markets. 


MOST-FAVOURED-NATION. & ~ }- 


While. the export trade of the Saorstat to [| 
countries other than Great. Britain and 
Northern Ireland is at present a small propor-. 
tion of its total trade, it has been regarded as 
a duty of the Department to ensure that the 
advantageous conditions under which Irish 
goods could enter foreign markets on most-- 
favoured-nation terms should be maintained. 
It can be claimed that during the ten years 
Saorstat producers have been able to send>. 


most-favoured-nation terms. 


This involved the preparation of a new Act, 
which brought into being a statutory Office 
of Industrial and Commercial Property, 
generally known as the Patents Office. The | 
— yields a substantial net revenue for the | 

tate. | 

TRANSPORT AND MARINE. 

The Transport and Marine Branch of the 

Department: ae over g responsibilities 


shipping, and. to" vaifways, canals, tramways, 
foreshore, and ‘other miscellaneous. ‘matters. 
Owing to the revolution in transport, the Irish 
railways found themselves in difficulties, for 
the relief of which an Amalgamation scheme 
was brought into being under the Railways 
Act, 1924.” For the objects: with which that 
“Act was prepared it has’ proved effective; but ' 
new problems were created after its passing . 
by the extensive developments in road trans- 

port; An entire solution of those problems 
has not yet been achieved, but new bills are 


- achieve. ‘co-ordination -and economy in the á 

“system of transport by rail and road, . 2 =~ 
A statistics branch ‘has been created, so that 

the’ “aterial. necessary for an ‘adequate stock- 


[taking of the- national economic situation 


tould be obtained for the first time. This | 
part of the Department’s activities has more 
“than justified itself, and has laid a founda- 
tion of reports and publications that sub-. 
stitute ascertained facts in increasing volume 


| for the guesswork which was all that was pre- 


viously \available. 


HE SHANNON SCHEME. 
” The most ambitious undertaking promoted. 


| by the Department was the Shannon hydro- 
electric scheme. 


Its construction was carried 


Department. The scheme involved the build- 


their goods to every country in the world ón: 1-out under the direction and supervision of the 
ve 4 ie 
4 
á 


The Department has been continuously con? 
cerned to promote such industries as would} 
add an increasing volume of stable and | 
efficient production to that” of agriculture, - 
and so build up a balanced national economy. | 
In order to make a survey of Saorstat in-. 
dustries and industrial conditions conferences 
of those engaged in the principal industries | 
were summoned, and a small committee re- 
presentative of each of them formally estab- 
lished. By this system.of Industrial Advisory 
Committees close contact was maintained with 
actual industrial conditions, and discussions 
with home manufacturers were facilitated. 

It was as á result of examinations made in 


ing. of-a head race 7$ miles long for the diver- 
_sion of water from the Shannon. to the power 
“station at Ardnacrusha, near Limerick, and 
a tail-race 14 miles in length. Much of. ms 
canal was cut through solid rock, and 


-eonstruction work gave employment to 4,000 


Irish workers for a period of over three 
years. i 

The expenditure to date on the Shannon 
.scheme proper is approximately. £5,750,000, 
and additional new monies have been provided 
for. the supply of electricity to the amount of 
approximately £35,000,000. 

The Shannon Power Station has been in 
operation since October, 1929, and satisfactory 


this way that. the first protective tariffs were | progress has been made in promoting the use’ 


imposed. After some time it,.became evident... 
that ‘there . was: need “of . more Mrelutare| 
machinery by whigh the merits of-applications: | 
for protective duties could: be fully explored | 
and the views of opposing interests considered. 
The establishment of the Tariff Commission 
did not, however, bring to an end the 
participation of the Department in these 
matters as much preliminary work by way of 
joint conferences with. industry. has proved 

necessary before the formal*applications were | 
lodged with the Tarifí Commission. The De- 
partment by these: means... has. provided 


machinery by w hich contact.can be maintained J. - 


with industry and the necéssary. information 
be obtained for major decisions of industrial 
policy. | 

To meet what senoareh: to be a need for 
long-term industrial credits, the Trade Toans 
(Guarantee) Act “was passed. in 1924. Under 
this Act the Minister was empowered to give 
a guarantee, if he thought fit, for that part of 
the capital of a company proposing to. 
establish a new industry or extend an existing 
industry which would be used in the erection 
of the necessary buildings, plant and 
machinery.~ 


UNEMPLOYMENT FUND. 

Owing to the improvement in industry, ‘and 
the consequent: increase in the income of the 
Unemployment Fund, it was found possible 
to make provision in-fhe last U.1. Act for a 
reduction of about!33 1-3. ‘per cent: in the - 
rates of contributions for insured workers. 
At the time of the change of Government in - 
1922 the debt to the Unemployment. Insurance. 
Fund was. $1,237;163, while: at- the pone 
October, At “gtobd: - vat. 1 £294,766: - 
poe une y ent benefit for the- | 
first ten months of the current year was. 

re isa ‘substantial body of 
n, the pdusinisiwstion of which 


| of. electricity fag: iqmontic: á industrial eT 
Saar e in the: Saorstat.- 
—_—— am 


| PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 
IN PRAC TICE. » 


WORK OF. F a STATE 
COMMISSION. 


eS ae 


aes the very inception-of the Sinn- Fein 
movement special prominence was given 
to the possibilities of a system of protective 
tariffs for the introduction of new industries 
and the strengthening of older industries 
which. were ‘believed to be menaced by the 
greater economic. power of Great Britain. 


|. that tariffs would be aimed primarily .at 
British imports, nor was it ever suggested that 
Ireland would not become self-sufficing for the 
major industrial products. The late Arthur 
Griffith had made a special feature im his 
writings of the work of Frederick List, with 
| the result that the generation which produced: | 
the new Government of the Irish Free State 
‘was almost entirely protectionist. Hí was, 
therefore; somewhat ironic. that the new 
Government should -start’ its: proteetionist | 
career with-a series of tarifís which had been 
| designed especially. for the. protection of some -| 
British industries from. the-unfair competition 
| of continental rivals: during a period. of 
financial, inflation... The: first. protective tariffs. | 
of the Irish” Free State: were; in: fact, “the } 
McKenna duties: . . a2 
te FISCAL. InquiRY: is 

One. of. the first acts of the Free State 
~ Government, . after the civil war~had been 


+ 


ler é Eag to á conclusion, was to appoint a com- - 


of oquingnic: a get advise: cee 


University. re Dahlia Fá 


1 O'Brien, of University a gs ; Dublin; Pro- 


Sg 


at present before the- Oireachtas designed ' to | 


É 


. 


“a view to ascertain and to inform the com- 


time. 


- mittee pointed out, “ very few Irish industries 
_ past; many of them have a long and not un- 


sand the Committee questioned whether a pro- 


' mittee concluded, 
- to a faulty or arrested development, and it is 


who had been reared upon the Nationalistic i 


fessor R, i Henry, of úiaiie g University, | 
Belfast; and Mr J” ds: da. Smith. The member- 
ship of the committee ensured that the older 
Free Trade economy would at least re- 
ceive equal attention to. that of the. 
nationalistic economy which was at the time 
dominant in the Free State as in most other 
parts of the world, . 

The complete report of the Fiscal toise ail 
Committee was presented to the Government 
on 1st November, 1923, and it dealt very fully 
with the proposals intended to foster industry 
and agriculture, The Committee disclaimed 
the intention to formulate a fiscal policy for 
the Free State. This had been made clear by 
President Cosgrave when he told the Dail “i 
is facts and not policy which. the Giaieitiee 
is intended to determine. Every proposition 
that is advanced will be examined solely with 


munity as to all the. facts. The Committee 
is not expected to. advocate policy. That will 
be a matter for the people and the Govern- 
“ment when they have the.facts before them.”’ 

In the course of its forty sittings the Com- 
Iris ‘heard: evidence from more than a 
hundred fepresentatives of the industrial, 
“agricultural, commercial and financial in- 
terests in the country, and the minutes of the 
‘evidence present a complete survey of the 
economic conditions of the country at the 
The opinion was expressed ‘‘ that the 
volume of industry which is anxious to obtain 
a protective tariff is small compared with that 
which desired no change in the existing 
system. While there was considerable dis- 
agreement among the witnesses, on one point 
there was substantial agreement. It was 
generally agreed that Irish industries could 
not hold their own against outside competi- 
tion, and that this was due to certain per- 
manent,. as well as to certain, abnormal, 
- features in world economy.”’ 

In face of the evidence presented it was ' 
clear that a general protective system could. 
not benefit moré than a very small section of 
‘the industries of the Free State. The “ infant 
industry ” argument was dismissed as in-. 
applicable. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” the Com- 


. 


are in the infantile stage. 'The experimental 
period is with most of them a thing of the 


successful history.” The way in which certain 
industries had fallen into decay was traced, 


_tective tariff would bring about the improve- 
“ment anticipated. The general tone of’ the 
“report was not ‘favourable to any revolutionary: | 
. Change’in the-fiscal system, and only one argu- 
ment-for protection was accepted by the’ Com- 
mittee;-.‘ The preponderance’ of agriculture 
oyer industry in thé national life,’’ the Com- 
““has been held to be due 


claimed that a better balanced state would be 
reached by fostering industry for a time, even 
at the expense of agriculture.’’ The Commitee 
pointed. ont that economic considerations 
should be regarded as definite objections to 
such a policy, but that statesmanship must 
take them into serious. account. The report 
pleased the protectionists but-little, and those | 


‘There was never any secret made of the fact | 


economics of List spurned the report as the 
work of doctrinaire Free Traders, and thé pro- 
tectionist campaign went on with Be 
vigour. 

In the Budget of 1924 protective duties were 
imposed upon imports of boots. and shoes, 
glass bottles and jars, candles, cocoa prepara- 
tions and soaps. In 1925 some of these duties 


‘imposed- upon ‘ready-made clothing, furniture, 
‘rugs other than. furnishing rugs, and 
blankets. Oatmeal was placed: on the protec- 
tion list in 1926. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

The propesal for the formation of a per- 
manent Tariff: Comrtission. was. made. in 1926, 
' and in introducing the. Tariff Commission Bill - 
tothe Dail-in June of that year, Mr. Ernest: 
Blythe, Minister for Finance, said :—‘* With . 
the passage . of this bill we shall have. said: 
-good+bye to doctrinaire~ free: trade.” 
‘tariffs had first been introduced, Mr. Blythe. 
continued, the country” had not had' time to 
think about them but the bill ensured that 
in the future applications for protective tariffs 
would. be examined more minutely, and in a 
more “fornial: and deliberate way. 
' would not. im future. be. introduced without - i 


consist of civil servants, but the Government 
retained freedom to appoint others should it 
be found desirable. The Commission was to 
have power to regulate its own procedure, and 


rr ty em) 
HE te iom ban 
' fee ee “cage: ¢ Caleutta 
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were extended, and, in addition, duties. were 


‘Pariffs |. 


i 


. Furniture : 


Suga 
“Woollen and. Wors- 
'_- ted. Tissues 


lecided to impose: a fee for each 

| it the Commission should have 

information before it in 

as to have the power to 

compel tee dedaanes of witnesses, and. to 
compel them to answer any question which 
might be put to them. The whole procedure 
met with great opposition from all parts of 
the Dail, but. it was eventually: passed and 
the Commission ' ‘was duly set up in 1927. The 
members of the first Tariff Commission were: 
Mr, J. J: McElligott, of the Ministry of 
Finance (Chairman); Mr. J. B. Whelehan, 

Controller of the Stationery Office, and Dr. J. 
H. Hinchcliff, Director of the Department of: 

Agriculture. 


The Commission began. its work in ‘January, 
1927, and among its first recommendations 
were tariffs for margarine and Rosary beads, 
both of which became - operative on 22nd 


October, 1927. 


Despite its steady work, the Tariff intiin: 
sion was continuously: subjected to attack, on 
the grounds of slowness and inability of civil 
servants to understand and appreciate the 
needs of industry. Several applications which 


were made to it, notably for the protection 


of flour-milling and coach-making, were re- 
jected, and the rejections merely turned the 
opposition to the Tariff Commission into other 
channels, In the Dail the Minister of Finance 
was persistently questioned about the methods 
and intentions of the Commission, until the 


‘attack became so strong that it could no longer 


be resisted by the Government. i 
A WHOLE-TIME COMMISSION. 


The Government appointed a whole-time 


‘Tariff Commission in 1931, the membership 


of which consisted of Mr. Henry O’Friel, of 
the Ministry of Finance, Chairman; Professor 


_T. A. Smiddy, who had bees successively Pro- 


fessor of Commerce in University College, 
Cork ; Free State Minister to Washington and 


Free ‘State High Commissioner in London, 
“and Mr. D. Twomey, of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, with Mr. P. G. Dardis as Secretary. 


This Comtnission was at once faced with a 
mass of work, which kept it continuously busy 
for several months, having to deal with diffi- 


i culties in the woollens tariff, and applications 
for protective duties on leather, butter and 


oats. The woollens duties were altered so as 
to meet the difficulties of the ready-made 
clothing trade; a prohibitive duty was placed 
upon butter. for a short time, and afterwards 
á permanent duty of 4d. per pound; and a 


duty of 20 per cent. ad- valorem was recom- 
. mended to be placed upon harness and harness 
leather. 
} mended, and towards the end ‘of the year a 

duty, varying in incidence according to value, 
was placed upon imported bacon. 


The duty -on oats. was later recom- 


LIST OF DUTIES. 


The list of definitely protective duties in 
the Free State tariff system includes the 
following articles, with the date of imposition. 


Ra 


——— 


k : DATE OF 
á 


: á 


15% ad val 24th April, 25 

115% ad val. Sth May 1924 

as 1-3% a“? vai :12th May, 1924 

55 1-3% ad val. ,24th April, “25 
s. 


6d, per dozen. 9th May. 1925 
10% ad val. Ist July. 1924 
Worsted) 


20% ad vai. 24th April. 2 
Clothing {other} : ? 


sorts) 5% ad val. 24th April “25 
Cocoa Preparations = per pound 26th: april, 24 
SS 13% ad val. 24th A "$5 
ód. per pound 22nd +s ~ 397 
3S 1-3% af val. 1915 and con. 
}2/6 per *wt.’ 22nd April. 26 - 
- j(facreased to 6/- 24th Oct., ’31 


per cwt.) j . 
20% ad val. Sth Nov. 1929 
20% ad -val. 8th Ney.,.1¢929 
Rosary Beads’ sos 1-5% ad val. 22nd Oct. ’27 

24th Apni, 25 


‘Rugs —— — 415% ad val. 
Soaps (Toilet) 20% ad al. 1st: July, 1924 
Do. (others) P 110% ad val... 1st July, 1924 
niec- it. R . : 
3 3-5d. per pound 26th April, ‘24 


. i 

: 25% ad val: 2ist Feb., 192 
Wireless Apparatus 33 1-5%, ad sal.” 20nd April. en 
Butter. - 4d. 25rd. Jan.. 1931 

ere Oils. . > ed. 7th ‘May . 931° 
Oats - 7 23/6. per cwt. 24th Oet;. 1951 
Harness Leather 20%. ad. val. 17th July, 1931 

| ved); [6 3-5d. per. pound 7th May. -1931 

3 1-64. “per Meas “th Mas, 1951 


GO038.: 


 Blanketa 

Boots and Shoes 
Bottles (Giant) 
Jars (Glass) 

Bottles (ai with ; 
a oe article) 
Candles 

Clothing (Wool or 


Margarine 
Motor Cars 
Oatmeal 


Down Quilts. 
Do., cov>ts ot Silk 


tionery 


ia g [ssa ber. pound |7th May, 


44-5d. per pound 7th M 
From adh oF cwt. Sist Dec. 


1961 


1951 
4951 


:  Potable- ‘Spirit ts, Methylated § 


—_ 


tn: addition to the definitely settinlive 
‘duties, the following goods are subject to - 
duties for revenue parpoces femmes Playing 


sá “The personnel: of the. Gisintadaabetss wae. te | Hy Da or Proserved Fruit, ‘Clocks ‘and: ~ 


u: struments, Gramophones, 
Marmalades,. apy me Snow 
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years ago Electrical Supply in Ireland was confined 
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william street, 7h a = A Solid Oak BEDROOM _ 
he a hs consistin oo io; 


á Cw. Ree, Wt Bi OL RSs fitted with 2 shelves and sliding rods; 2’ 
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: 'heving rst to the | size of est 
| cá by xin fo tho Le fo mect interest and . la 
£ ás upper course | eriginal capital outlay, was speedy | 

hs Allen, Ree | ment, first, in the constenction of : 
aa Ailiail storage reservoirs of works, and then in devel AS 
to compensate for rainfall fluctua | empt the consumer. Although catering for 
mitimate distribution involved the creation of - 


by different men : aif 
: the waters of the ieee’ 
et oe The Water Perea of Taclana 8uib- | 


- er a ahaaimhiit, RA ag gs gs” sg ke EPS ana At Rey PE ee een, 


| srudualy ro AA about 100 feet to the tidal 


es heed race, irowgh which the water is | make its appeal TEG NEE sd col gas agó" 
i | Giverted to the power station, is over seven I be EE” sis BEOIR Mhagh us SR), sag 

| miles long,.and has been built-n the outskirts | | or the use of an appliance which the Board 
of the Clare hills, where the contours of the | could at ence fillow mp. Fer the purpose of | 


Set ee eee i | country permit the water level of Lough Derg - tariffs a standardisation seamed to ibe possible. 
ues ee Se 1 1 to be retained with the minimum of effort. .' There are not in the Irish Free State any 
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C | BI ; From Agvdnacrusha there is a sud@en Gall in | manufacturers of electrical goods. The Board . | 


i. ‘towards Limerick, and these it has | is authorised by the Act of 1927 to mannfac- : 
1} been possible to get the full benefit of the 100- | tmre, but thas not done so. is mctivities are | 
“W feet drop to the estuary within a short space. ' gonfined tó the supply of current, the sale of 


bas ee SE } | The tail race runs from Ardnacrusha through | apparatus, and to electrical contracting im * 
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| where the population approaches ten thousand, . 
ee 3 Rc Se ab i building oí the bhead race and tail race, and } and temporary shops or stores in all areas of © 
SLES > ee i J this gave employment to over 4,000 Trishmem | supply. The aim throughout is the .stimnla- 
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goin ee ee im ——— Board's organisation is regarded as very satis- 

cee ae Hi De deal with the distribution and ecinmarnaie factory.. No appliances. are let guí on hire, 
ee Hi gCan; ii i il tiem of the energy available the Electricity | but payment by instalment, both for wiring | 
: oe || Supply Board was set up in 2907. The Gevern- | and goods, is acceptel where ‘the value of the 
oe FÉ | ment took steps to ensure that this Board | contract iis mot ‘ess tham five pounta. ‘The 
+ should carry pn the undertaking on the lines | greater part of the electrical apparaims and | 
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pS Wane Baoame necessary shortiy 


takers to whom a bulk supply wos given could | 


a mile and a quarter of flat country to og | i gegard “to house installations and repairs. | 
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i ®r. T. A. McLAUGHLSN, Sentbeity Uidinging 
i sá Director of the ES. 


| | Mr. R. ¥. BHO \ Chairman of the Ese, i of an ordinary commercial concern, subject to | @ccessortes dealt in is imported from England, . 
' Committee cteutiupmeletadi as, huasal the annual audit ef the acconnis by an anditer and the tendency at present, owing te currency 
1918; ‘the committee had as its chairman «| appointed by the Minister for Finance, and | changes, is to place practically all erders math | 
very distinguished engineer, Sir óm Glrifhth. | 409 the transmission to the Minister for Im } British firms. 
It issued a sepext:in December, 1920: The | dustry and Commerce .of statistical inferma- | ‘DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION. ! 
report submitted a detailed scheme for the | dion, and also of .certain contepl of eapitail The Imsh free State is not an industriel ' 
development of the Lower Bann, the Lower | expenditure. The Board, as constituted, con- | country, and this.circumstance, contbined with ' 
Shannon, the Lower Exne and the. Laffey. SÍ -sists of a chairman and one other iaals-tiiai 4 the fact ‘that the amount of water available | 
The report set out “the . aif com | -maember- ‘by ‘the Executive Qoundil | from the Shanon is very much Jamger in. 
structing the mecessary works im ‘the channel ; for a period of five years, and of :throe pa- | winter than in summer has rendered necessary 
of the river, bus aveiding-the cost of a bead | time members, also appointed by ‘fhe ute 4 | close attention to the development of domestic 
race. Under this.scheme of progressive de- 4 tive Council. : 4jeonsumption. Nevertheless, an industrial 
velopment the total average annual output | ‘The origmal intention in the scheme was the | power load fram which a sobatively steady 
available would be 52,000 E.41.P. sale of electricity in bulk to existing under- | wévenue would accrue throughout the year-was 
The scheme for the mtifiaation af the but a close examination of the limita- | also desirable, and tthe Beard have not lost, 
is Shannon. Power Station, as we now know it, tions of many of these concerns made it. clear 1 time in building up fhis toad. Mary of the 
was put forward by thedien .of dhearna, | that the cxpansion in consumption required j Barger industries have accepted the new 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke, af Besilim, on 2825. - | oquld not be-empected without radial changes j.supply, notably the Ford factory at Cork, 
They opened -negetiations.on theamatier with | involving heavy capital expenditure. “The | which made such alterations as were essential 
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their old pet rm or in a aad involving 
a more elaborate process. — 

‘An iustration to indicate what is happen- 
ang is the case of the blacksmith who has 
auddeniy pregressed to the manufacture of 
iron-ware; or the saw-miils, which can now 
utilise, to produce commodities with a sale- 
able value, waste -~which thai previoudly fed 
‘the furnaces. Seme very small amdustries, 


the Pree State Government, as a result of | Beard, therefore, decided to edi] direct to the | to the use of electricity for all purposes. “The * 
which an agreement sas made in February, | consumer, and te emgage in every activity | Dublin Electric Tramway Sysjem is also a 
1924. Under this which wasisened | which «would lead to a rapid “increase im | consumer. “She smaller @mdustries ame 
by the Government as-a White Paper, Messrs. consumption. Existing undertakings were 4 gradually ghanging over, theimg satished that 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke undertook te prepare | . metworks were removed to give plane j tthe price of power is reasonable and that they 
in detail their grepesals for tthe hydre-clesttc | to lines cápahle of carrying heavy loads, and 1 will effect eromemies by doing se. In rural 
development of the River Shannon for aubmis- | an intensive publictty campaign was initiated. | distriets a Keen demand thas grown fer the 
sion to a group of engineering experts of in- | Concursemtly with ‘this a Jaxge staff ef | small-electric motor, and extensions have been 
ternational memown ó .be appointed. ‘by tthe jdlectricians weae brought together to re-wime | carried out to some forty of the larger 
Government. i houses and te. wane mew houses, and show- | «reameries. Rural electrification, m the 
mooms for the sale wf all types of electrical | strict sense, has, however, not yet ‘been 
THE FOUR ERPERTS. | appliances wene apenad. ~4 grote a | attempted. | 
The German fmm went ahead with rs we. demand with which the Board were bardly | The experts who reposted on the Shannon i 
parations, and. when. all, the plans and | 411. to keep pace had been created. | Scheme co thet in the driest year 
estimates were completed they were thanded | “In effect the system bas aimed, im the Geet | 450 anillion auiits gould the generated on “the © 
i over by the Glovwernment for examination 19 | sastance, at reaching down to villages with | partial devdlopment, amd that this figure; 
the four experts edlected. ‘They were :— 4 populations over 500, and te a great extemt | would be rez a few years after the open- | 
: ) M. Botrgauist, Stockholm. mhin has been achieved. At this date | ing up of ——- ee This 
M. Meyer-Peter, Zurich. ó 5 Sen ha i i ; | Banana 
M. Schultz, Christiania aes Rese 

M. Rohn, Burich — FP aca ES rae shos he eR i, SS 
In the spring of 1925 these gentlemen pre- | San Lis LS he Sa hE aaTh se a hHA ss s Shses s 
sented their a ris. an exhaustive and detailed i: Rana cee aisaisa use aes See Sete ee 
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evident that the two-part tariff, implying a 


1 an varyang tategeries in determining the 


4 consumer ás geadily carzied past the point of 


i | to 3nerease slightly he mates of charge om 
| electricity used for domestic and certain 
i: business purposes. The Board, having a 
4 Statutory obligation to repay the capital - 
rá imoneys buama by the State and to make 


scattered widely thronghout the oonntry, have 
found themselves ma@ically :dhanged iby tthe in- 
troduction of ¢electrically-<airiven tools. The 
output of hae ma ineressed, and 
an unforeseen and unprovidedfor efficiency 
has been thrust aspen them. ‘En fhese cases 
the proprietors age fhimking and seeking after 
knowledge whidh will tell fham how ‘to expand 
to their new capacity. 

In daciding fhe mates of charge út was 


fixed mimimum payment, together witha small 
change per mit, provided attractions for con- . 
summers, Tt ais ahairse per unit were made 
small. or ordimary purposes this charge is 
wery small. The minimum payment was 
‘based on the valuation of the premises—in 
Yreland a wdlmation department had always 
and, there was consequently a 
stendard ftem which tp depart, and although 
towns acceráiing ‘to their size ‘have been placed 
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amount payable by xdference to the valuation, 
this xakustion, applying as it does also for 
——— AIRHENÍ something well known 


and accepted. 
Experience has proved to the consumer that 


this methed #f charge was; ih fact, very 
weasonable. “Oxe important result is that the 
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msing electricity for lighting only, and it ia 
ibnt a matter of time until ,his house is 
equipped with numerous électrical apphances. 
Recently the Board have found it necessary 
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ition, that 4t:must rely on a 
small increase in rates’ of - charge for some 
additional income. 

The Board bas stated that it hopes the 
wil ak tn ent opprtnity ot Pacing and 
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route mileage of 2,182, aoir a se serves the whole of the 
Irish. rt Har mo es _ Pullman and. éstaiád 
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s Mer ai Maes (5) 3 ‘had ae A ta CRS”. 
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an “ : 


; d Mail trains + Breakfast and d Dining Car Cia 


3 “The great Ss daltois Continent i is brought nearer to the British 
Isles. or Europe by the services of all the well-known Lines 


of Transatlantic - ‘Shipping Companies which call at the Ports of 
own) and Galway, and which in turn are linked 


Cobh ( 
up with the Ports of Dublin and Rosslare by the Rail Servicés 


of the Great Southern Railways. 


The y isina position to offer and give Sesladetiaiattaiee on 
sites a ‘actories adjacent to its lines of Railway ayailable in 
areas where electrical power may be obtained cheaply from the 
Shannon Electrical Scheme. 


Ireland is a great Agricultural Country, famous for its she cath 


The Company fosters the export of these products by providing 


fast Freight Trains, economic rates and other facilities. The 


advice of experts in each branch is gladly at the disposal of 


Buyers and Commercial Organisations desiring such. 


The Irish Free State for the Visitor on pleasure bent possesses 
within its borders everything that could be desired. “ The Gem 

—its natural beauties are unsurpassed anywhere, 
and when linked up with first class sports of all kinds, racing, 
boating, fishing, shooting, golfing, bailúna and hunting, with 
the ‘bevutifal clear air peculiar to many parts of the country, 
makes it a most desirable haven for a much-needed rest 


and change. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO visi TORS FROM OVERSEAS 
OR CROSS-CHANNEL POINT OF ORIGIN. 


‘TRAVEL 


WHERE. YOU LIKE 
WHEN YOU LIKE 

AS OFTEN AS YOU LIKE 
FOR 10 DAYS 


Eucharistic 
Congress “ 
ecsoeces 


_ Tailteann 
._Games 
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“This Coinmany, with a capital of £29,767 992 aaa a total 


WARRENPOINT 
ENNISKILLEN 


Magnificent Scenery: Bracing Air. 


PROVIDE LUXURIOUS TRAVEL 
TO THE 


ROMANTIC, HISTORIC AND SCENIC 
_ DISTRICTS OF 


NORTH & NORTH-WEST IRELAND. 


_ v —— 


Vestibule ( Carriages, 
Breakfast, Dining, and Tea Cars ; 
Sun Saloon Motor Coaches. 


a 


Some places of Interest 


BUNDOR AN oe he amu Brasa, Splendid Golfing and Fishing 
DONEGAL i 


ROSAPENNA 
& PORTSALON 


The land of Tyrconnell. Rich in romance and legend 
- The highlands of Ireland. 


For. Reihanver: “An old English Village set in a 
Norwegian Fjord.’’ The Mourne Country. Motor Tours. 
“ The Island Town ’’— for Lough Erne. Unrivalled for 
its Magnificent Scenery, Angling. “The Killarney of 
the North. Leugh Cruises, Motor Tours. 


For the famous Boyne Valley, Rich in Ecclesiastical and 


D ROGH EDA . Pre-historic remains. TARA of the KINGS. Motor Tours. 


International Eucharist Congress 


DUBLIN, JUNE 19th-26th, 1932. 


During the period Ist May until 31st October 


TEN-DAY ‘CONTRACT. TICKETS . 


Covering travel when and where you like over the following Irish Railways: 


GREAT NORTHERN, 
NORTHERN COUNTIES COMMITTEE (L-M.S.Rly.) 


BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN, 


COUNTY DONEGAL JOINT COMMITTEE, 
SLIGO, LEITRIM. NORTHERN COUNTIES, 


embracing the Counties of 
DUBLIN 
MEATH 
LOUTH 
CAVAN 
MONAGHAN 


will be meee, a the following inclusive fares: 


ist Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 
120/- 100/- 80/- 


THESE TICKETS WILL BE ON SALE AT 

DUBLIN—Amiens Street Station and 2 Lower O’Connell Street. 

BELFAST—Great Victoria Street, York Road and Queen’s Quay Stations, and 
L.M.S. Office, Donegall Place. 

LARNE TOWN and HARBOUR Stations. 

LONDONDERRY—Foyle Road, Waterside and Victoria Road Stations. Also from 


TOURIST AGENCIES, Dublin, Belfast and Londonderry. 


Further particulars and conditions of issue can be obtained from Tourist Agencies, 
Traffic Manager, Belfast, or District Superintendent, Amiens Street Station, Dublin, 


GREAT NORTH ERN HOTELS 


(OWNED BY GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, IRELAND.) 


BUNDORAN, Co. Donegal. ROSTREVOR, Co. Down. 
Accommodation for 120 Guests. Accommodation for 60 Guests. 


Hot and Cold Water in all Bedrooms. Central Heating. 
Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths. Enlarged Public Rooms. 
Golf (18-hole Course in Hotel Grounds). Golf (i8-hole Course 10 minutes from 


Situated. on Atlantic: Warmed by Guif J Cs at mh and Cooky 


LONDONDERRY 
FERMANAGH 
DONEGAL 
SLIGO 
LEITRIM 


DOWN 
ARMAGH 
ANTRIM 
TYRONE 


Mild and Dry in Winter. 


Fly-Fishing: Rough Shooting. 
15 Hours from Euston via Holyhead. 
Express Trains from Dublin and Belfast. 


apoly te Resident Hotel Manager, ór Hotels and Refreshment 
ee sé eee 


17 Hours from Euston via Holyhead. 


Fer particulars 
ee > 


Dube: or principal Tourist Agencies 
: . “w. B. “STEPHENS, Gael Manager. 
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During the interval between the, a 
European. War and: ‘the. sere ur 
Treaty the most notable transport « 
the absorption of the cei 
Dublin Steam Packet Comp 
other local shipping eoncenns, by Cox 
Limited. With the passing” of the City "ok? 
Dublin Company years of intense competi- 


tion between an Irish-owned coneern and the . 


London, Midland and pe ee for” 


mail and express. 
to an end ; but some measure of 
for consequently” reduced” orvi 

Dun Laoghaire and Holshead was á prbWided | 


Dublin and 
As a Ore 


35 tons mil bhoósasegens declined [rom 5,232 to 


5,944 tons during the same period. 

As approximate indices to external trade 
during the period 1926-1930 it may be, noted 
that the net tennage of vessels which arrived 


in Saorstat ports with eargoes and in ballast. 


from external sources amounted to 8.579.009 |: 
tons in 1926, 9.766000 tens in 1928, and 
9.942.000 tons in 1930. Of the latter 3,143,000 
tons represented clearances of Atlantic liners: 
at Cobh. Of the. balance of 6;799.009 tons . 
2,439,000 .tens passed through the. Fort of | 
Dabim, 
through Dun Laoghaire; £ 
Cork. and 700.000 tons th 
[t is also interesting to 
total of 9:942:000 ton’s:4.26354 
from ports in; Great Britait, 
the U.S.A., 754,000. taim: 
from Franee, ard ae 755,000 
parts of the world” °°" 
With a view to the more sc 
bution of ever: eas bgiease n- a 
sary improvement of port : Zz 
Minister of Industry and ea 
appointed a Perte- and Has 


: oe. 600 
which, in May, 1820, presented a i 3 i“ | es 2 
sive report, which dealt with the 4 ya 1 á é Reduction «. £1 276.000 
management of ail i an | jee ad Fos: ba: Ko bed ai : ean 


recommendations as to a 
ment. No State action. ea} 
upon these recomencnda tic 
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Following the action of the British Govern- ‘of 


ment. which had; brought about the compulsory 
amalcamation of ali British railways to. be 
groups, the Government of the Free Sta i 
having rejected the report of ‘its 
Commission, cee | Rn 


tween the two 

Southern and 
Great Western—a 
lines was rapid ly ac 


fs cmitsleas Brecise Setucns of Free State rail-. 


$ “á Bid a Seáin cé y i 
foretold the. 4 ip Hi lin ró san 
| operations oe on both sides. of the i 
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process of Fianna, and . 


way traffic, are not obtainable—bat, for - 


trades plus two-fifths of G.N. Re tra 
‘proportion of the company's on 3 
which lies in the Free State) re axis “ | 


1 Seankpent: - 
Inthe autumn of 1925 the: opening- of the 
erst. regular long-distance omnibus service in 


at 4 the Saorstdt—between Dublin and Cavan— 
4 initiated a new era in_publiceservice trans- 


. port and—followed. as it was, by the spread | 
 @6£ omnibus competition in other parts of the 
country—led to sharp falls in railway fares 
and ak asceipts. In order, to meet the new 
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MOTOR COMPETITION. 
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| practical purposes, it is assumed that G.S.R. 1 


Concurrently with such emnibus competi- . 


‘ tion other forms of road transport reduced 
' the demand for railway services. The growth 
of the private car was stated by the chair- 
man of the G.N.R., at the last meeting of 
the company’s shareholders, to be a greater 
menace to tailway revenues than the coimpe- 
f tition of Smith, Together with the recent 
é án. the carriage of mer- 
ive-stock by road vehicles, 
or competition demanded drastic redae- 
in railwaysexpenditure, the: extent ef 
Smad be. ‘from the following 

st sed in. “the Dail by the Minister 
y and Commerce on the 10th of last 


xa 


Fr the ince mow embraced in the G.S.B. 


to nuc sad such savings may be attri- 
to the. ra] fall in prices during the 
tic economies were effected 
trect. n rn mit of amalgamation, by 
reductions in staff and rates of pay, 
“ ws = expedients as “ singling ” tracks 
between. Dublin and Galway and elsewhere. 
Other economies, not yet reflected in annual 
‘statistics, include the partial or total suspen- 
sion of nen -sieamneeative tail services on a 


i raurmher. of branch lines. 
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result, cE ge a cee 
r read services by the D.U.T. Com- 
(| pany, the G:S.R. and the G.N.R. Companies. 
7 The Minister's refusal to af similar 
| legislation to road goods and live-stock traffic, 
Pts" his expressed intention to preserve a cer- 
tain proportion of independently owned ’bus 
traffic, has caused continued uneasiness among 
railway interests. 

In double-harness with the Road Traffic Bill 
is a further measure which enables railway 
companies to abandon unremunerative lines 
which were constructed with:the aid of public 
or maintained prior to 2925 by baronial 
guarantees It is ee og such pow 
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When the Free State came into effective 
Semais existence in 1923 the total | 
number of all types of motor vehicles 
‘registered was 24,895. Seven years later—in 
August, 1930—registrations numbered 54,547 ; 
and to-day probably exceed 60,000. 


|! As, however, considerable changes in 
} character, as well as in the number oí 
| ;vehicles employed in’ 1923 and 1930, the Zz 
| lowing comparatiie table should “be” con- | 
i ‘ 1923-1980. 

: ‘Mater vehicles registered. In 1923 In 1930. 
i: Pravate cars ................«.. 9,246 | 32,632 
| -Metor hackneys, and chars-a- er : 
$ banc si Mi “ah ae Sa. “8,600  8.150: 
1 Metor Omnibuses ..iii — 700 
: Commercial goods vehicice, 

4s read . locomotives,. motor 

i; |) plough and tractors ..... 3,507 8.298 

i ‘Meter Cycles: -........5..cereis-.5 0,586 227,080 
i Vehicles exempt from fot 184 Se 801 
. Totals. ...:........ 24,8935 = 54.587 


| An examination ‘of comparative figures fer 


s ithe intervening years discloses the interesting 


facet that taxicabs - “and small, cars registered 
for public hire, n red over 8,000 in 1925 
and rather tess than 5.000 in 1930 “This 


| «reduction is generally attributed to the 
and. te ihire- | 


emergence of the omnibus, 
‘purchase facilities, under which the acquisi- 
tien of Private s cars has ' popular. 
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i OMNIBUS ‘TRAFFIC. 


3 During the year 1930 aed ae State. 
omnibus services (those who . had. tare. 
“revennes of £10 ‘and upwards monthly} 
covered 26.042,000 vehicle miles, carried 
51,792,000 passengers, and earned aggregate - 
‘gross revenues of £890,194. “UE these pures. 
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an between ne 3a Pecan and focal rate- 
ere road i 


ni on and. - tg res Totals. 
seeene £286 052 £1 363.567 £1.449.619 


19554 
1924-5 ns TALS 1,234,518 2.026.255 
1996-7 ii. .. 836. 915 1061610 1.898.595 
1927-8 ....... 1,859.411 1,136,105 . 3.095.516 
1928-9 .......1.253,042° 1.208.793 2.462.725 


The excéeptional ‘Road Fund contributions 
shown for the years 1927 to 1929 arose from 
the Government 's decision to raise a road- 
reconstruction loan of £2,000,000 charged on 
Road Fund revenues. Of that amount only 
£400,000 appears actually to have been bor- 
rowed, and ee a tly ‘set off by a balance of 
rema to credit of the Road 


= ; é Minister for [see Govern: 
h Inter-Departniental Com- 
né the general conditions of 
bhos: the. nntry, 


“mittee to e 


| Camenittee” 7 presctited an. exhaustive Pon 
Basing his pr is upon the n , the 
Minister introduced a Road Traffic Bill in the 
Dail-iast October. The measure covered the 
whole field of road transport from the regula- 
tion of pedestrian to omnibus traffic: and 
contained drastic clauses dealing with the 
compulsory inspection and insurance of all 


assed its second reading 
hdrawn fer re-drafting, 


INLAND WATERWAYS. 
“Consisting mainly ofthe Grand Canal—with 


routes extending over 208 miles—and the 
Royal Canal—with 96 route mides—Free State 


| inland waterways appear to have held their 


own in the face of rail and 


In 1930 they transported 214,961 toms. 


‘building agi 
mixed merchandise, as compared with 220,245 
tens Sat 100D pl 207,638 tots Sex: 2805. 


AIRWAYS. 


While recent vears have been marked ia 
Great Britain and other countries by the 
development, of regular commercial aircraft 
services no similardevelepment. has been 
| recorded. for the “Free State. Satisfactory ex- 
“perimental airway trips have, however, been 
| made between Cobh and Galway and British 
cities. As the. resuit of. such experience, and 
ef the ente1 
Tona National ‘Airways of Dublin there are 
reasons to anticipate early and material 


‘developments -“ commercial flying. 
cA s U M MARY. 
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m thi Uiabeboosarily’ condensed and sá 


| | imoomplete review of recent developments of 


“the Free’ ‘State - ‘eortain’ ‘wide and gratifying 


conclusions may be drawn. As the result of 
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Serves Sixteen Counties 

including Three Ports: 

DUBLIN - LIMERICK 
and WATERFORD 
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All kinds of Goods 
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: ‘Apply for Rates, Sailing Bilis, Maps, ete., to ras) huisce, Genera! spat} 
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Nosmilien, street, Vhone | A Solid Oak BEDROOM - 
dias tire : ¢ 19. . ieee’ Cele SUITE, consisting of 3 0” 
TT toad, Downybtok-sArcbet, 13) Mo ae _ Wardrobe, fitted hair 4 “é ms and sliding rods ; 2’ 
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the British Gover 


of all kinds of tga 

within the. territory ne 

more particularly” in 

The brands v- ca a 

factured by the 

the Imperial Tobacco | Coin had hid: steaae 
teen popular in Ireland, but the addition of 
25 per cent, to the. rétail price a definite. 
handicap’ to retention “of the ys Tho * 
trill dair had pot teen mowed by the Fres 
State Government, it was a part-of the Safe- 
guardiag- Duties impesed by the. British 
Government. for the United aca t the 
end of the Great War. | 


THE IMPERIAL ‘vanaeas. company, 
Within twe years ef the toquiistion of, the 
Irish Free State “áil * 


Imperial Tebacco Co: were 

in factories in Dobie " oh “thre 
opened within the period. +The frm of:Jehn | 
Player and. Sens & Capacious factory | 
in the Glasnevin district: Messrs. Willis - 
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of £52,115,000 worth of clothing made in 
pte, two islands. only £2,694,000 “worth ” was 
‘made in Ireland, While t figures are not! 
quite comparable, the Free’ State’ Census. of. 
Preduction for the Clothing, Trades, gwhich jf 
was taken in 1929, reveal that. the total. 
‘value of the output for the tate. ‘alone’ 
in that year was only £1,348:977: ‘The: 
: eutpat of the group of clothing Linde is de- 
tailed in the following sets of figures:— 
Totals 
Value of for 


Industry. Output. Groups. 


Men’s & Boys’ Ready- 
: made Suits and Over- 


£695,001 


opened another in Marrombone tan tane; cal 
Messrs. Clarke in i 
Belfast Grms of Marray and no ‘gba | 
factories in Dublin at a somewhat later, date. 
but one old established factory was compelled 

to close down. 

he firm of John Player and Siengtlinn. been . 
favourably known. in Ireland for many years, 4 
and, following the opening 3f theif factory in : 
Dublin in. 1924, their tobaccos and cigarettes | 
have enjoyed an 4ncreasingly wide popularity. 
Backs ” Navy Cut Cigurettes and Tubscco | 
the Sel but among other oer brandis” 
may be mentioned “No. 
,Cigarettes; mud **Bathelor,” ME 
‘cigarette, which is a recent sitesdhadbion. and 
js a special fav6urite with the Tadies. 
“ Weights’ and “ Drumhead’’ are less ex- 
pensive cigarettes, with a wide appeal. i 


CARROLL’S. - i 
An Irish firm that has made great advances . 
since the Free State came into being is that 
of Messrs. Carrol] and Co., of ope 
Probably in no part of the Free: State_is tne is 
popular “Sweet Afton’ “cigarette or 


fe ave 


Caps and. other Booda..; 
Shirts, €ollars, etc. oi 


Women's an d Girls’ 
—— 


~ 422, 837 } 
228,159 1 


Nioasscccenbbueg 


7 


an, ue 345,977 £1, 6.077 | 


~ At is officially reported that: “ At the 1926 . 
| Census an attempt was made to cover all pro- | 
duction in the clothing and mnillinery trades. 


tery returns in many cases, as reliable 
accounts of the work done were not kept, and, 


| quiries in 1929 to factories and workshops 
‘which were engaged in production on a whole- 


at sale basise | Workers whose 6utput is omitted 


include a large number of tailors, dréss- 
makers and milliners engaged in retail or 
bespoke. manufacturing trade, many of whom 
work. intermittently and do not employ more 
than one or two hands, and in some cases 
| work alone. “The making, repairing and 
alteration of articles of clothing carried on.in 
the farge drapery establishments found in 
; ances towns in An Saorstat has also been 


ae custeniers? “own. “materials in these estabiivh- 
Because of this it is impossible’ to 4; 


rents.’’ 


equally _ popular. “* Mick; a zd ee’ 
without. its hundreds 6f de adher 
From the spacious modern 

this old Irish firm hands;7 

quantities every day to. all 3 


demands for the 
alone among the . 
the Free State, Mes 
than held flieir own wi | 


every device of 

sult.is to be seen in the 

of their factory, and the’ fi 

' been brought to anaeme a ontented work 
The imenediate lect ó oe 

the industry was that é er 0 

employed increased: ! 

| $00 at the date as cia Sr the Sián 


" 1,500 persons at work á n the ú dr ration. 
mannfacture of tobacco ngarettes. — 
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{provide comparative figures for’ the Census 
years. of 1926 and 1929. : 


a a 


age NUMBERS EMPLOYED. . 
‘The nmabers of persons employed. in the 
f clothing ¢ nates in 1929 is set out in the follow- 


Paid in 
Wages 
and 
Salaries. 
£202,803 
115,386 


55,828 | 
6,000 £374,017 Í 
employed im these 


a i the clothing trades at-the Census 4 
á 454 were described as “‘salaried,”’ : 


4985 a as “' - wage-onrners,” and 603 as being } 


it parietal uii the 


industries, exclusive i 
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ah past Census of | 

“were 35,057 | 

persons in regular emple in the clothing 
trades in‘all Ireland, but, of course, the great. 
TE ak dha asetier was to be found in the. 
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. Tf was found impracticable to-obtain satisfac- . 


| accordingly, it was decided to restrict in. 


ais ne eae ál arae bayeie, bas mais shil io, uil ibiá homeir As. 
Bee eons fien in 16 an the actual extent of permanent i 


ent in this group of industries it is. 


“HE First Chine of Production ‘for: Great: 1: 
i Britain and Ireland revealed that of oh . 
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2/0: @F thé work done, se ‘the "104 Setablishinents | 


in the furniture trade; Seoda 
res. for 1926 and peda ns Pedant Ie 
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Sofa and Chair Parts ...... 


.tchitectutal Woodwork we 4 24,659." ze}! “ge 


iss and Shutters irish | 
Mattresses 
Bedding, Cushions; ete. se. 
HH other epdncts seesgentege 
Totals scersebisangeseeiina .. £303,260 £518,001 | 
In addition to the, manufacturing side of | 
their business the furniture factories under- 
took such work as the ‘making-ap of carpets 
and draperies, the repairing of wooden furni- 
ture, and upholstering and polishing to the 


| value of £52,815 in 1926 and £41,405 in 1929.” 


NET OUTPUT. 


Epes KE “wo Ze 


" ' The net o: t of the $e factories i is. set out | 
' in the —— table:— 
1996. 3929. 


; 
| Gross Output 2:... 4.11000... £496,275 £560,386 
Cost of Materials 173,626 ae 


: Net Culpa CA, se. Shiioh £272,549 £340,734 | 
In. 2907 there wei Si 4,826 persons re- 
ported to have been employed in the furniture - 
trades in Ireland, but at the Census of 1926 | 
there were 1,588 persons employed “in ‘these - 
trades in the Free State alone, and the number 
eraployed had increased to 1,990 in 1929. Thus, 
in 1929, there. were 164 more people employed 

ih thé furniture tradés in the Free State than 


were SIE in the same trades in all. 


A feature of Fraincis iy in the | 
‘Bree State is the extent to which it is carried. ; 


‘en by small groups of craftsmen, working i 
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: * Kind ‘of Goods. 
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a 


together on a co-operative basis, and many of . 
them doing work that. wil}: 
with the best in the 
‘While it is gratifying to record the con- 
tinued progress of the furniture industry in: 
the Free State, there are some important | 
casualties to be recesia:] in the industi also. | 
The Kilkenny Woodworkers have out of 
existence; but the workers ‘have ‘heen 
{generally absorbed inte one or other of the 
small groups which are now making in-- 


dividualised furniture in | Many places in seol i 


Free State. 


“ é 


—— 


T= progress of the woollens wan ee 
industry in the Irish Free State may 
best be gauged by a comparison of the figures - 
im the first census of preduction fer the 
‘United Kingdom in 1907 with those of the 
Free State census of production | in 1926 and - 
1929. It must be in mind that the 
figures for 1907 refer to ‘all’ Ireland, while 
‘those for the more recent years refer to the 


“Free State only, - 
1907. 1926. 1929, 
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considerable. iuerease the he de . “in. ‘value 
Bo scribed Chan in ‘be market 


| ing-empleyment. in the. industry shows ‘a very 


Afgr-all-. Ireland): to. 1926. and- (for the 

| Free” State afea dloaiey,” bit ‘there is ‘an in- 
crease recorded in the Free State figures be 
' tween 1926 and 1929. The figures are as 
follows :— | : 
ae a: Al 1907... 1926. 1929. 
Persons employed... 4,464 2,364 2,617 


The amounts paid in salaries and wages 
increased from £209,532 in 1926, to £227,585 
in 1929, and another interesting feature is 
. the aa extent to Which machinery was 
i wsed, = = Al 
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HOSIERY. 
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IWOOLLENS , D WORSTEDS| 


Wire tha. Great War gaye. ‘the. hosiery 
industry in Ireland a stitsulus, it was 
not until the Free State G ment-came to 
it8 aid that fifarked @xpansion could be noted. 
In the Report ef the Census of Production for 
the Free State, taken in 1929, it is stated: 
.. Retárns ‘received re to the opera- 
q tions in 1959 ot the 3 ee EG 
ments ... . at which the manufacture of 
{hosiery g vas Cé ‘ried on during that year. 
Figure al ii ig. t&.theeproduction of a few 
fer’ est. Jish isé Re fir been in- 
"ie wal ataount involved being 
‘ackaeidien Maite (Of the 35 establishments 
| snaking réturns nine were in respect of instita- 
i one, wri. se peerents, and four em 


‘or more, Per year, “go that the greater 
part of the industry was woke Meath 
full time. =~ 
The following table shows the net selling 
. value of the various classes of goods made by 
i the: 35 establishments —— 
á _. Kind of Goods — 
“ Matefactured. 
Stockiaes ‘sive dts £130,988 ‘2161, 843 
Underwear 23,870 $19,033 . 
“Fancy Hosiery ...... 55,732 83,310: 
Gloves (not leather) 7,080: 8,141 
Other Goods ........... . 1,478 362. 
Other work done... 4,219 411 


Total vatue of goods 


‘produced and work 
vo dine sisean, SEBO? £276 250 
From these figures it will be observed that 
im the three-main lines of the hosiery business 
the factories of the Free State recorded an 


: gsm mná Mais from 
_ Great Britain. “The large increase in the on: 
put of fancy -hosiery, cardigans, jumpers, and 
the like, is no Jess att indication of the t 
of fashion, and itis a Brahch of the busine 
| im whic thers i «polity of een greta 
| See ve age sere at home and abroad. 
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The success of this firm is 
largely attributable to the fact 
that goods of the highest 
_ standard - of. quality only are 
” made and delivered from their. 


Factory: at Inchicore. 


The Irish Public apparently. 
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MR. GOLD .& MR. FLAKE 
in SAORSTAT EIREANN. 
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A Decade of Progress, Mr. Gold.” 
What is a Decade, Mr. Flake?” 


The dictionary says it is a group of - 
ten, Mr. Gold.” 


There is the essential Group of Ten 2: el Sere ee ernst: 3: agro on 
Flake, for ple oa Wills . ‘of AAR: ADE. ‘BY THE: INDEPENDENT “IRISH — FIRM). 
their Own.” 


Well gummed. 
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regularly ‘employ 


date of the ‘rat Onn 


October, 1 
999, and 
Census of I 
of persons | 


increased to 1 = In Septembe 
was estimated that |,127 persons were ir 
regular employment qh tha} wa ‘ind ‘shoe 
factories .operating in the Irish Free State, 
The following statement will ‘make the in- 
crease in employment since the Free State 
came into being clearer: . “. 
Tariff Date. 1926. 1929. 
250 999 1,125 - 1,127 
The following tabular statement shows the 
quantity and the net selling value of the boots 
and shoes manufactured in the factories of the 
Irish Free State during 1926 and 1929. 
the date of the second Census of Production in 
1929 there were nine factories operating, some 
of them working short time íor a period, but 
working continuously throughout the 


Employed .... 


all 
Census year: 


Heavy boots and shoes .. 
Light boots and shoes ... 


Total boots and shoes . 
Other products ....00.-...:- 
Repairs to boots & shoes 


Total value of goods pro- 


duced and work 


An interesting feature of these figures is_ 


the slight decrease 1 


boots and shoes manufactured, and the corre- 
sponding slight increase in the output of 
‘light ” boots and shoes. Another very. in- 
teresting sidelightis that there was an increase 
of 126 in the number of persons ‘employed, 
with an inerease of only 1,625 pairs of boots 
and shoes manufactured, and an increase of 
£20,256 in the value of the work actually done. 
The comparative smallness of these increases 
is probably accounted for by decreasing prices 


during the period. 


The “ net output “ of the nine factories in 


1929, as eompared 
Íollowing figures: 


é;ross out- 


materials £169,378 
Cost of 
fuel .... 
Cost of 
other 
materials 


4,039 


Total cost 


Value of 
net out- 
put 


The total amounts paid in salaries and 
wages to the employés of boot and shoe 
factories in the Irish Free State at the date | 
of the Census of Production in 1926 ) fha 1929 


were as follows: 


Numbers employed 
Saleriaa and wages 


From these figures it will be seen that while 
there was an inerease of 125 in the number of | 
persons employed i in the three years from 1926 
to 1929, there was also a decrease of £3,096 in. 
the amount paid for salaries and wages. This} |. 
decrease is also. accoynted. for by the falling 
prices, and the eorresponding fall in the Cost 
of Living Index Number, during the three 
years between the Census of Production dates. 
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HEN the Census i Bidnckion Yor the 
perry hea the Wa 


the secrets of the fact ies the 
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of ie @ 
comp 


2,886 


1926. 1929. 
£318.941 £339.197 
£183,371 

2 768 

2,467 
176,303 188.606 
“£142,638 £150,591 


ns We | factories- were then working full time; only 
oye jae AIT ot ee ameeieg 280°days, or more, per year. 
' C 1on, ‘ um o 


Net Selling Value. 


‘14926. 1929. 
, £198,073 £199,212 
119,627 137,213 
£317,700 £336,425 
334 1,941 
907 831 
done... £318,941 £330,197 


in the quantity of ‘‘heavy’’ 


with 1926, is shown in the 


1926. 1929. 


paid wi . £96 :822 £93;726 


Bias 


set 


ye =e Fat 


“eáil 


4930. 


1,125 


At 


- 


- 650 of these were small mills and that the 


|’ total products of all mills in the Free State. 


| taken in 1929, there were thirty-one mills 


and sp Baga did not mill any 


- fruits, which amounted in value to £22,303 


at milling industry Fána as the third 


fines itself to the operations of the 105 more 


i  filty-aie factories gar in théinsnaiéhtash a 


of sugar confectionery and jams, Not all the 


pertons employed had in- 
creased from 2,163 in to 2,648 in 1929, 


id risen in the three years from £347,185 


and only one small _establishment had closed. 
RAPID EXPANSION. : 


The following tabular statement shows the 
position for the various articles included 
under the general classification of Sugar Con- 
fectionery and J am-Making at the time of 
the Census of Production in 1926 and 1929. 

Selling Value. 


4 


BS 


Total Value ...... £879,329 £1,172,415 


The very remarkable increase in the output 
and the value of sugar confectionery and jams 
in the Free State is, of course, primarily due 
to the opening of new factories by well-known 
British firms within the tariff barrier. Such 
notable firms as Crosse and Blackwell, Scott, 
Rowntree, Keiller, Clarnico, Murray and 
Mackintosh have all either started new 
factories or entered into agreements with 
exisging firms. Another effect of the tariff 
policy was that several new factories were 
‘started by enterprising pedple in the Free 
State itself, and firms, such as Lamb Bros. | 
and Williams and Woods, are flourishing. 
“The cost of the ingredients used, a large pro 
portion of which are imported, but of which 
a considerable proportion comes from home 
sources, is another index to the continued ex- 
pansion and success of the industries. In 
1926 the total cost of .the ingredients used 
amounted to £397,403, but by the Census of 
.Production in 1929 the figure had increased 
to £525,950... - 

A particularly interesting part of these in- 
dustries is that of canning and bottling 


in 1926, and had increased to £29,772 in 
1929.. On the progress of these industries, 
particularly those of jam-making and the can- 
ning and bottling of fruit, much of the future 
prosperity of the Free State fruit growers [| 
must necessarily depend. When the value of 
the products shows an increase of 35 per cent. 
between 1926- and 1929 there is every reason 
to anticipate that the group of industries will 
continue to prosper. : 


_MILLING. 


+ 


largest in the country. Though directly 
the industry gives very little employment, 
‘indirectly many people are given work in 
unloading the imported grain. 

There are altogether about 750 corn mills 
in the Saorstat, excluding small mills on 
farms; but, when the Census of Production 
was taken in 1926, it was found that about 


value of products which they milled for sale, 
and the amounts received by them for milling 
on commission, represented “only a small 
proportion—less than five per cent.—of the 


It may be assumed, however, that the value 
of the grain received by them for milling on 
commission basis, did not exceed £350,000 in 
1929. For- those reasons the Census of Pro- 
duction, so far as milling is concerned, con- 


important mills, each of which had a gross 
output. valued at £5,000 or over in the year. 
1929. 

According to the last Census of Production 


in. the Free State which produced flour, 

- produced wheat-meal, but no flour, 
wheat. 
roducts and 
105 milis 
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om 


‘and the amounts paid in salaries and wages 


her in 1926 to £485,540 in 1929. In the same. 
F period fourteen new factories had been started 


' AA 1923 

Goods. : £ . ae 
Sugar Confectionery ....... 419,635 561,524 
Chocolate do. ................ 100,221 166,671 
Cocoa or Chocolate .......... “4,214 9,391 
SME? Sib isceuksvaseccvessoucssee” aa 17,138 
Liquid Coffee — ........060.3.. 18819. -15,573 
Jams and Marmalade ... 288,813 372,542 
Other Products § .........5.. 22,000  . 29,772 


. 


: State in 1930 was 585,203 cwts. 


| from the Shannon scheme. 


combustion engines. 


at £223,000. The 


1907 was stated to be £357,000, 


being 


to.£517,504. To the Customs duties, 


already in full working order. 


seven-fold. 


1926. 


Total cost of materials, etc. 


Net output 
In 1929 there were eight factories 


manufactured, 


to the numbers of persons employed. 
total amounts 
1926 were £56,6 


£1,000 per month in salaries and wages 
workers in the Free tate, 


‘Amported 
It is estimated that about 6,000,000 ewts, - 
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_ of a comparatively small community, - 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 


ig the Report of the first Census of Pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom, which was 
issued in 1912, the total output of soap “in 
Ireland was'stated to be 193,000 cwts., valued 
guantity of candles manu- 
factured could not be stated without-disclosing 
particulars relating to certain firms engaged 
ia the business; but the total value of the 
output of Irish soap. and candle factories in 
| and, with 
adjustments to meet the changed value of 
money, that may be taken to have been the 
position when the Irish Free State came into 
in 1921. Nineteen years after the 
Census of Productien of 1907, when the first 
Free State Census of Production was taken in 
1926;. the total value of the: goods manufac- 
tured in the soap and candle factories of the 
Free State had increased to £391,675, and 
three years later, at the Census of 1929, the 
value of the output. had still further increased 


ranging 


from 10 per cent. to.20 pet cent. of the value of 
all soaps and: candles imported, may certainly 
be ascribed this remarkable expansion of the 
industry. The working of the Customs duties, 
in this as in other. industries, induced firms 
which manufactured their. 'goods in other 
countries, mainly in Great Britain, to erect 
and eguip new factories in the Free State, or 
to acguire a controlling interest in factories 


The following table sets out the ascertained 
details of the soap and candle industry in the 
Free State during the years 1926 and 1929: 


Net Selling Value. 


Goods. 1926. "1929. 

Soap: Hard household and 

es Ee rae sos. &L01,006 £242, 505 
Toilet and shaving ........... 12,533 . 22,668 
CRG Y SORIG sise sisccevesicecs 1,555 19,845 
SOAP POWAETS ........0seieeees 5,494 29 452 
Crude glycerine .............. 6,081 10,014 
Tallow, refined and edible 16,013 5,000 
Candles ...:%. access, - AH ha BH I 
Other products .....:.......%. 2,093 1,888 
Total value of all goods 

manufactured ....... .... £891,675 £517,504 


From this table it will be seen that the 
output of soaps of all kinds from factories in 
"the Free State was more than doubled in the 
three years between 1926 and 1929, and that 
the output of soap powders increased nearly 


‘The following table sets out the cost of the . 
materials used in the factories and the net 
“ output: 


1929. 


Gross output ..... Bet bain ag h £591,675 £517,504 
275,540 365,348 


£116,135 £152,156 


in the 


Free State in which soap and candles were 
and in these factories 501 
persons were permanently employed. In 1926. 
there were 422 persons employed, so that in 
the three years there was an addition of 169 


The 


din salaries and wages in. 
, and this had increased: to 
£68,475 by 1020, or an addition of nearly 


8 paid to 


From this fact | 
alone it may easily be judged how important | 
ia the soap and candle industry te the ranged 


a» 1,104,321 _ 202,303 £87,726» 


Australia 

U.S.A. éi, 187,768... 5,436,706 1,490,051 
{| Canada sé 897,819. 590,492 272,820 

Argentina .,... 205,964 40,000 20,066 


In the year 1930 there were 26,740 acres 
under. wheat in the Irish Free State, a de- 
crease of 12,471 acres as compared with 1922. 
The estimated total produce of wheat in the 


A very important branch of the industry 
are the by-products—bran and pollard. 
These are used extensively for feeding live- 
stock, and the revenue derived from these 
products reaches’ a handsome total annually. 

Though it is held that most of the mills 
of the country are fitted with up-to-date 
machinery, only about ten per cent. of the 
power required for the industry is derived 
Twenty-five per 
cent of the industry uses water power, fifty 
per cent, steam, and the remaining fifteen 
per cent, derives its power. from internal 
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s industries, 


t scale, but 


y that its pro- 


every part 


of the world, and also figure pretnenthy on 
markets. 


* More than eighty years ago, Mr. William 
B. Jacob, the founder of the firm of W. and 
R. Jacob and Co., was engaged i in the biscuit 
trade at Waterford, and in 1852, after visits 
had been paid to Bristol] and other large 
centres in search of a suitable site, 
premises in Dublin, which have been in- 
corporated in the large block of buildings thas 
comprise the firm’s present factory and offices, 
were selected as the headquarters of a concern 
for the production and distribution of biscuits 
on more: extensive lines. 

Mr. Jacob then. took into evtideship the 
late Mr. G. J. Newsom, and afterwards the 
late Mr. W. F. Bewley, and these three, with 
Mr. George N. Jacob, the present chairman, 
who entered the firm in 1871, formed the board 
of the parent company. 

Trade has increased steadily since the begin- 
‘ning, largely due, undoubtedly, to the spirit 
of enterprise, which has been one of its main 
characteristics, and has led to the introduc- 
tion of many new types of biscuits. 
this firm, incidentally, which was first to use 
‘gas for heating the large ‘* travelling ovens ”’ 
| in which the biscuits aré baked, an example 
which was followed by other biscuit manu- 
facturers, both at home and abroad. Jacob's 
is now the largest consumer of gas in the Free 


the 


lt was 


When the Free State. was established, the 

company had extended its ramifications and 
set up.a second factory at Liverpool, and after 
the Treaty it was found advisable to make a 
new company of this, with the title of W. and 
BR. Jacob and Co. (Liverpool), Ltd., to supply 
the market in Great Britain. '' 
The Dublin factory, which is‘equipped with 
recreational and welfare facilities for the 
employés on the most modern lines, provides 
ment. for about three thousand 
are tested on the principle of 
fection and then given the class 
of work for which they are mentally and 
physically best suited. 
actual manufacture of biscuits, the factory 
produces all the tins into which the biscuits 
are packed before leaving the premeisse, 


In addition to the 


THE GAS INDUSTRY: 


Dublin may be 


I” the inland counties of the Free State, 
where illumination was almost the sole 
function of gas, the coming of the Shannon 
Electricity Scheme brought ‘Serious con- 
sequences to the gas manufacturing companies. 
In the larger and busier towns.o£ the coastal 
areas, however; the returns of gas consump- 
tion, although the industry. has been un- 
questionably adversely affected by the change- 
over to electric, lighting, continue to show a 
remarkable upward tendency every 

A striking txample of this: is furnished by a 
comparison of the quantity of gas made in 1921 
and in 1930 by the principal gas concern in 
the State—namely, the Dublin Company, 
which produced 1,758 million cubic feet in 1921 
and 2,387 million cubic feet in 1930. 

A notable change during the period under 
review is ‘that which has been effected in 
methods of charging for gas consumption. 
Instead of measuring the customer’s consump- 
tion in. cubic feet, as of old, the companies 
have resorted recently to the therm as the 
unit: Since the introduction of the 
candescent mantle, the important feature of 
gas has been its heat content rather than its 
illaminant capacity, and the therm has been 
adopted on both sides of the Channel to in- 
dicate a quantity of heat equivalent to 100,000. 
British thermal units. This has the advan- 
tage, being a standard measure, of enabling 
one source of heat to be compared readily with 
For instance, it is now an easy 
matter to compare the unitary costs of gas 
and electricity to the consumer. 
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High Calorific Value, Slow Burning, No Waste 
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can have. á electrically heated "model for Or extra. nem | + | sigh 
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Some of the new Work just carried out by Í 
us :— | 
ní The Luxury Tram Seats for D.U.T. Co. 
The new Drumm Battery Train is being 

fitted with the “ Hiltenia ” Cushions. 
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APARTMENTS AND FLATS TO LET 
: AND W ED. : 


EDUCATION. | 
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HE. advent oh # National Government 

marked a fundamental chan, _ in-out. 
look and methods in “the. spher ga 

administration. “During the war and in the 


years immediately following the activities of- 


local authorities had slackened, essential 
works had ‘been postponed, and with the rise 
in prices lecal taxation had increased. 
the Provisional Government took charge of 
the administration’ political turmoil and 
economic instability had produced conditions 
which made the work of reconstruction a 
formidable task. , 

In some counties rates were hopelessly in 
arrear and the councils had ceased to meet. 
The Government were determined that local 
administration would not drift into confusion 
and anarchy if their exertions could. prevent 
it. In 1923 the necessary power to act 
effectively: was obtained, and after a short 
time a more hopeful state of affairs began to 
emerge. Councils that had failed to discharge 
their duties were replaced by commissioners 
and the country’ saw with relief the restora- 
tion of settled conditions. But there was no 
intention of resting when things had been 
brought back to normal. Arrears. had to be 
overtaken and the defects in the organisation of 
local government remedied. .The Government 
knew they could rely on the willing and even 
eager co-operation of all men of public spirit 
engaged in local administration. In dealing 


with the problems that confronted them they. 


were unhampered by precedent and tradition 
and they were able to bring to their task a 
freshness of outlook and.an instinctive know- 
ledge of their countrymen. 

In every department the impulse given by 
the new administration has been felt, not 
least in the sphere of local government. The 
pace of progress has been accelerated. New 
and fertile ideas have been adopted with great 
advantage. To some “minds it may “appear 
that the pace has been too fast and that there 
is danger of reaction. Although there have 
been many innovations, 
previous practice, it can' be said without 
reservation that there has been no change 
merely for the sake of change. The mechanism 
of local government, needed to be adapted to 
new demands. As it stood in 1922 it was in 
some respects outworn. In an earlier day 


and under different conditions it was capable ' 


of giving and had given good service, but. with 
the stresses and strains that the years had 


brought parts had begun to reveal defects ; a 


good deal of energy was going to waste, and 
it was patent to everybody that the. machine 
needed overhauling. i 

The-work. of local authorities touches the 
people very closely and it is subjected to a 
more searching, -continuous and intimate 
criticism than even the ‘work of the national] 
Government. . The» ordinary. citizen has often 
much keener ‘interest in - “local. affairs than in 
those larger issues. labelled national. He can 
judge whether he gets a fair return in _ser- 

vices for thé rates he is called on to pay, and 
he can see whether local _gove nment. ig. 80 
organised as to carry: out - wit : 
 efhciency the work impo m1 
the Government to e.. a " reasonable 
supervision: and to, intervene. seachráin things 
right if there ig gross mism ent. In 
the last. ten. years the Gi 
endeavoured to carry. out, thei 
and there it has been necessary to step in and 
carry on administration through Government 
officers it was not from any desire to increase 
their own responsibilities, oe: from the sheer 
necessities of the case. 


, In the last ten years. iaaoh geis sein has. 
been accomplished ; houses have been built | 
all over. the country, in large numbers, the - 
main highways” have been re-made, anew 


public shealth organisation has been - i ; 
the Poor Law. has. been reformed, and a 
hospital system established, redundant 
authorities «have ‘been abolished and admini- 
stration simplified, a system of municipal 
government on the: council-manager plan has 


been introduced, a. better method of selecting 


, the scheme” of 


combined purchasing bas ‘saved the ratepayers 
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: (By ‘L. P. BYRNE, Memtier of the Academy 
s of Political Science, Member of the insti- 


tute of Public Administration.) 


RIOR to the foundation of the Tish Free 


State the system of local government. in 
Ireland approximated closely to that © of 
England. The only important differences 
were that there were no parish councils” in 


Ireland, that there was a financial dependence 


of the minor authorities in Ireland upon the 
county councils, and that the police force was 


- controlled by the Central Government. The 


system was, in fact, of comparatively modern 
growth and had no deep roots in the national 
life. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1840 
marks the beginning of real local government 
in Ireland, as by this Act were swept out of 
existence all the old and corrupt town corpora- 
tions, and the effective control of municipal 
affairs i in the towns transferred from the small 
self-elocted cliques to the body of the urban 
This was followed by the Towns 
Improvement Act of 1854 and the Public 
Health Act of 1878, which amended and 
consolidated the code. (Various subsequent 
Statutes between 1878 and 1918 also conferred 
considerable powers upon local authorities, 
but these dealt in the main with sanitary and 
public health matters by enabling the Central 
Government to constitute the municipalities 
the urban sanitary authorities. A number of 
new Statutes extended and improved the 
machinery of local government, but it was the 
Local Government Act of 1898 which 
established in every administrative county an 
elected county council, consisting of a chair- 
man and councillors, and set up a complete 
system of.local government on democratic 
lines. for the whole country. To the county 
councils were transferred the rating powers 
previously exercised by the grand juries, in 
addition to the administration of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, technical education, and the 
management of asylums for the insane poor. 


AUTHORITIES’ REVOLT. 


After the constitution of the First Dail 
Eireann towards the end of 1918, local 
authorities in the area which later became the 
Irish Free State refused to recognise the 
authority of the old Local Government Board 
and transferred allegiance to the Ministry of 
Local Government set up by the authority of 
the Dail. The Minister for Local Government 
was Mr. W. T. Cosgrave (now President of the 
Executive Council), who had been for many 
years One of the most prominent members of 
the Dublin Corporation, and had considerable 
experience of local government affairs and 
administration. Necessarily, because of the 
conditions under. which the new system 
operated, there was a lack of supervision and 


control which led to considerable increases in - 


the rates and great discontent. among rate- 
payers in all parts of the country. As a 


. movement towards amelioration the unions 


were abolished as separate entities, and a 
central purchasing scheme for the essential 
supplies organised. These changes’ were after- 


wards legalised, but did little or nothing in 
In places no. 


effecting reductions in rates. 
rates at all were paid, and in many counties 
the rates went hopelessly into arrears, councils 
ceased to meet with any degree of regularity, 
and affairs were on the verge of chaos. The 
outbreak of the Civil 
difficulties of administration, and as it was 
neither possible nor desirable to hold 
elections, the 
appoint paid Commissioners ‘in several 
counties to deal with an extraordinary con- 
dition. 

As soon as political and social conditions 
became favourable the first local government 


measure of the Free State Government was > 


introduced and. passed quickly into law. 
By the terms of the Local Government 


(Temporary Provisions) Act, of 1923, radical ' 


changes were effected in-the system as it stood, 
and whole sections were abolished al 
It reotganised the whole system of poor relief, 
making the county the unit of administeution, 


and establishing one central county home and - 


one county hospital for the succour of the poor 
in each county. Under this system work- 


eo | “houses were completely abolished, and institu- 


' tions® appropriate to the local needs were 
 ptabiined 3 in their stead. The main principal, 
‘for which poor law reformers in Ireland had 


| long agitated; underlying the new system is. 
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War increased the’ 


Government was forced to 


ether. — 
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quiively Giglinct from “a i 


classes of needy ne from th relieved, ‘and the 


‘process is being continued ‘throughout the 


entire public health administrative system. 


‘This Act also removed the restrictions on out- 


door relief imposed by the old poor law, and | 


enabled poor persons to be relieved either in 


or out of the county homes, as circumstances 


seemed to warrant. This provision removed 
one of the most objectionable features of the 


old poor law, and the deserving poor are now 
relieved in their own homes, but generally the 
relief is still given to able-bodied poor who 
need it in institutions known as county homes, 
of which there is one in each county. The 
needy poor requiring medical treatment are 


sent to the county hospitals, and the insane 


poor’are treated in district mental hospitals. 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The Local Government (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act of 1923 gave the Minister for 
Local Government and Public Health power 
to dissolve, after the necessary inquiry, any 
local authority which did not properly dis- 
charge its functions, or 
recalcitrant to any lawful order, and to 
appoint paid Commissioners to carry on the 
work. This power was widely used, the two 
most notable instances being in the County 
Boroughs of Dublin. and Cork, in each of 
which the Corporation was dissolved and the 
business of the city transacted for several 
years by Commissioners—three in-Dublin and 
one in Cork. While in both these cities the 
results demonstrated that a few disinterested 
persons can manage the affairs of a large city 
with ease and competence, and manage its 
affairs also with much greater despatch, it was 
always plain that there must sooner or later 
be a return to control by an elected council. 

RADICAL CHANGES. 

In* 1925 the Local Government Act made 
radical changes in the system as it had existed 
since 1899. The rural district councils were 
abolished, and their powers and duties trans- 
ferred to the county councils. “The entire 
system of public health administration was 
reformed, and one rural} sanitary authority 
was established in each county under the title 
of the County Board of Health. The chief 
medical officer was made a whole-time officer, 


| with responsibility for the administration of 


the sanitary laws. |The County Boards of 
Health consist of ten members selected by the 
county council from its own membership, but 
the boards are not under the control .of: the | 
county councils, -. This Act also provided. for 
the payment of travelling expenses, under | 
somewhat. rigid conditions, to members of the 
local authorities, and ‘there has been consider- | 
able agitation.in recent years to have the rigid 
conditions modified.. This Act continued and 
extended the powers of the Minister for dis- 
solving recalcitrant local authorities, and gave 
to any council the right to trarsfer volun- 
tarily its powers and duties to a Manager or a 
Commissioner. 
APPOINTING OFFICIALS. 

Probably the most widely contested change 
in the -administration of local government 
made by the Free State Government is in the 


manner in which the principal officials are to | 


be appointed. In the old days each local 
authority. could appoint almost anyone it 
pleased, but it was said that this power had 
been so greatly abused that it should be taken 
away, and that the. appointments of the lead- 
ing officials should be placed in the hands of a 
disinterested body similar to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Accordingly; by the Local 
Authorities (Officers and- Employés) - Act, of 
1926, there was established a Local Appoint- 
ments Commission, charged with.the duty. of 
selecting the persons to be appointed to the 
most important positions in local government 
service, and to make provision for the appoint- 
ment of suitable - persons to such: positions. 

Under various Housing Acts much has been 
done to enable local authorities:to. improve the 
housing conditions in their respective areas. 
Under the Housing :Act of 1925 grants were 
offered to individuals and public utility 
societies erecting suitable houses, and grants 


were also offered for the reconstruction of . 
Grants were also made available for . 
the erection. of suitable self-contained flats; 
and the-houses may be occupied by the owner, | 
To qualify. for the 
grant. houses had to be entirely new,and con: i 


houses. 


or let or. sold to others. 


tain no portion of any existing bui 

yond a party wall. 
oÍ-this' Act was that for nineteen years follow- | 
ing the eréction of a hoúse partial remission of 
rates might, be' GUR and the Housing Act 
of 1926 SIBH a period under which a 


which . proved 


An important feature | 


bionn in the Free. 
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| te may be solved 
ming . ecade. Under . the 

“provisions of this Act the whole aspect uf Free 

State towns and urban areas ma y be com- 

pletely changed, and the pressing problem. of 

the Dublin slums be solved for a considerable 

time to come. 

+ GITY MANAGERS. . 

The acceptance of the system of City. 
Managers has been one of the outstanding 
“things in Free State loca] government. The 
City Manager is not, of course, a discovery 
of the Irish Free State Govern ment ; the office 
has been in vogue in many parts of K’urope 
and the United States for very long periods. 
In Continental countries the Mayor or Burgo- 
master is in reality a City Manager. and a 
large number of the cities of the United States 
have experimented with the idea during the 
past fifty years with varying success and under 
varying conditions. What may be confidently 
claimed for the City Manager in the Free 
State is that he did not evolve from any 
acceptance of American. or. 
practice; but that he is the direct result of 
the experience oi the Commissioner system 


: in Dublin and Cork. 


Although ratepayers, generally, were more 
than satisfied with the results of the adminis- 
tration of the two cities by Commissioners, 
there was always the certainty that there must 
be a return to democratic methods of local 
government. It was equally certain that there 
could be no return. to the old system under 
which so much time, money and energy were 
wasted: Between the two conflicting opinions 
the Free State Government had to discover 


something that would appeal uqually to both, 
and be satisfactory to all concerned. 


The 
method chosen was the election: of a munivipal 
council which would have restricted powers 
only, and the placing of the administration 
in the hands of a permanent City Manager. 

The beginning was made in Cork City in 
1929, and there the Commissioner was retained 
as City Manager with almost the same powers 
he had wielded in his capacity as Cily Com- 
missioner. The Lord Mayor of Cork, in 1930, 
in expressing. dissatisfaction ‘with the con- 
ditions .under which the City Council 
functioned,.said: ‘‘ All that. the elected 
Council can do is to present the Freedom of 
the City to distinguished strangers.”” But 
that the-City-Couneil ean do much more than 
that was demonstrated soon afterwards, when 
it refused to consider the estimates for the 
year which had»been- prepared and presented 
by. the City Manager. . “The: estimates: were 
| later accepted and passed,’ but if proved that 
the power of the elected Council is ultimately 
in its’ control of ‘finance, 


i “ GREATER t DUBLIN. 

When the time came ‘to restore the elective 
system to. the “Dublin Corporation, the 
Government had before it the experience of 
the restoration in Cork. Since 1924 the 
administration of Dublin City had been in the 
hands of three Commissioners, who had done 
much to make the system acceptable to rate- 
payers and the citizens generally. But, in the 
opinion of the Government, the time had 
come to revert to elected councils and the 
Commissioners had to go. The old J)ublin 
Corporation consisted of 80 elected members, 
elected on a register of all persons of 21 years 
old and upwards: The new Municipal Council - 
consists of the Lord Mayor, six Aliermen and 
twenty-nine Councillors. Of the thirty-six 
members, excepting the Lord Mayor, thirty 
are directly elected on the Municipal Register 
and five from ‘the Special Registur of the 
business community.-The office of Town Clerk 
was merged in that of the City Munager, and 
the occupant of that office was appointed te 
be the first City Manager and Town Clerk of 
“ Greater Dublin.” The area of the city was 
simultaneously enlarged by the-absorption of 
the Urban Districts of Rathmines and 


| Rathgar, Pembroke, and portions of the rural 


areas from the County Council. . In the past 
the powers of the Council were supreme; in 
the future they will be strictly defined and 
controlled. - The position of City Manager is 
somewhat akin to that of a managing director 
of-a company, with the council in the position 
of shareholders. only. - et | 
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1922, ns the Provisional Government 


N 
| smveunedl control. of the Irish Free State, 


the housing problem was easily the most 
urgent, and, as the same time, the most 


difficult. of the social probléms with which it i 


“was confronted. For some years private 
building activities had been almost at a stand- 
still, while world conditions had made an in- 
crease of the population in the towns an 
aggravating factor. For the greater part of 
the presént century it had been recognised 
that the slums of Dublin constituted a menace 
to social order and physical welfare, and 
reformist activities of many kinds had been 
organised to cope with the evil. In all the 
other cities and towns of the new State the 
housing problem was only less in degree than 


that of Dublin, and it had begun to be realised . 
that there were slums in the rural areas as 


well as in the cities. All these problems had 
been made more pressing by the stoppage of 


private building during the War period, and- 


by the added fact that the cost of building 
materials was extremely high. - 
THE FIRST STEP. 


Recognising the urgency of the problem the ~ 


first step taken by the new Government was to 
place at the disposal of the municipal authori- 
ties a free grant of £1,000,000 with which to 
proceed with building schemes, The local 
authorities were asked to supplement this 
grant with a short-term loan of £375,000, and 
to raise another £125,000 from the rates, thus 
making a fund of £1,500,000 in all. The 
short-term loan was to be raised from the 


banks, and arrangements were made for the. 


provision of the required amount for 15 years 
at 43 per cent. interest. 
ions and plans were e prepared by 
the r t of Local Government and 
Public Health, which were freely placed at 
the disposal of local authorities, and assist- 
ance was also-given in the selection and 
preparation of the sites. Building costs were 
so high at the time that a five-roomed house 
in Dublin cost a minimum. of £675, and a 
similar house in other-parts of the Free State 
£635. Since 1922, however, there has been a 
marked ‘reduction in building costs, -so that 
the average cost per square foot in 1930 
worked out at 9s: 4d, (in some cases it was as 
low as 7s. 8d.) as compared with 14s. to 15s. 
im 1922, and 12s. 6d. in 1924 and 1925. .- 
In 1924 the. Government presented the 
Housing ( Facilities): Acts with the 
avowed object of stimulating and re-starting 
private house- activity. © Grants of 
from £50 to £300 were offered to private 
persons who undertook the erection of new 
houses, and grants also were made available 
for the reconstruction of large houses, making 
them suitable for letting in flats. The local 


authorities were further empowered to supple- | 


ment the State grants by. way of free sites, 
additional grants, loans, or the partial remis- 
sion of rates for a prolonged period. 


‘GRANTS, 


In that same year, soma the schemes vote 
the £1,000,000 grant had been completed, 
power was obtained to make grants to local 
authorities $ to the grants that had 
been made available. to pawey individuals. 
The new 
grants to be made to pul 
and to those local authorities nn rte held 
powers under the various Labourers Acts. The 
extension of these ‘powers to rural areas pro- 
Wided results far in excess of expectations. 


manner in which it was used by local authori- 
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| for State assistance to Boards of Health erect- 


authorities were afforded State loans to cover 
the full cost of housing schemes, 
NEW HOUSES. 
The housing 1 and policy of. the 


' Pree State Government has been so effective 


that since 1922 24,566 houses have been built 
under the schemes assisted and authorised by 


| the State. Of this number 12,919 have been 
built in urban areas and 11.647in rural areas, 


Local authorities have built 8,580 new houses, 


public utility societies 1,334, and private in- 


dividuals 14,652, The funds provided by the 
State by way of grants amount to £2,550,000, 
and the lecal authorities have provided 
another £2,500,000, It is estimated that 
building by private individuals has cost about 
£6,000,000, so that the money expended on 
the provision of new and additional housing 
in the Irish Free State since 1922 exceeds 
£11,000,000. = 

In 1931 the Government Housing Act 
marked what may be termed the second stage 
in the effort to solve the housing problem, 
and public funds in the immediate future will 
be devoted mainly to the erection of houses or. 


flats suited to the economic conditions. of the 


lowest-paid workers. Special attention also 
will be given to the clearance and reconstruc- 
tion of unhealty areas. The assistance to the 
provision of houses for the better-paid classes 
will be continued, but in tha Irish Free State, 


as in other places, it has been found. that the > 
new housing facilities have largely left the 


worst thaí and the most needy workers un- 


touched, The new Housing Bill proposes to 
give greater powers to-local authorities in 
their efforts to clear slum areas, and in im- 
_ proving such areas as are capable of improve- 
ment without wholesale 
main financial assistance from the State will 
be given for the erection of houses or blocks 
of flats for those who are presently. anins in 


demolition: . The 


slum areas. 


A STATE SUBSIDY, 
i y 

In addition to further loan facilities for 

local authorities there will be a State subsidy 


in the form of a grant, varying according to 
“ the type of houses to be built and payable over 
a specified period towards the repayment. of 
principal and interest. 
building new houses also will be assisted by 
means of small grants, payable through the 
local authority, provided the local authority 
makes 4 similar grant. In the case of tene- 
ment houses which may be acquired by local 
authorities for transfer to a philanthropic 
body, which will maintain the house and pro- 
vide accommodation for 
the grant. will take the form. of a lump sum 


Private individuals 


poor persons there, 
towards the cost of acquisition and proper 


repair of the premises. 


Where “ virgin’’’ sites are not available, or 


are not conveniently situated, for the erection 
of new houses, and large blocks of flats have 
to be erected on specially cleared sites, it is 
proposed to give by way of grant as much as 
forty per cent. of the charges on the total Joan 
charge involved for a period of 15 years, and 
thirty-three and a-third per cent. for a sub- 
sequent period of 22 years.. Under this scheme 
only a little more than a quarter of the capital 
cost will need to be ‘borne by the occupier, 
the remaining 
equally by the State and the local authority, 
This scheme will make it possible to re-house 
those whose incomes prevent them from taking 
advantage of the earlier housing schemes, and, 
if taken full advantage of, it should go a long 


being shared 


way ‘towards a complete clearance of slum 


areas in’ yarn meee Fuis Glanreithhí ths 
naxt five years, 


oe. RURAL SLUMS: “i 
That the rural slame are ‘not overlooked ia 


ing new cottages under the terms of: the 


Labourers Acts, Provision is made for the | 
| Adcsnce by way ofan oth 


‘a grant of 20 per cent. of the loan charges 
mill be Nar om mr aS jherasostatiot- 


SUITE,” c. : 
LL consisáin ” 
Wardrobe, fitte ad with 2 2 shelves and 


Bhuail  BEonooM. 


| comprising over 80, 
room dwellings in Dublin, ‘and that over 


—_ 


street and the North Strand, 


Eas as 


ko. 
capital charges, | 


demned it, 


“w. 


Te has been estimated that 24,000 4 1 
í | . live in single- 


14,600 families, comprising ‘more ‘than 65,000 


: : | | ) | persons, have three or more persons living in 
authorised. ‘for. Ttetmes - ail local - 


the single room. “This was the position at the 
date of the Census in 1926, and there can be 
little doubt that there has been only small | 
improvement; if any, in the intervening five 
years. Since that date the area of the city 
has been considerably increased, and included 
in the added townships are‘ slums at least as 
bad as any that the old city 

For more than forty years the Dublin. 
Corporation had been saint y endeavouring to 
solve the problem, but its extent made the 
effort múch too great for success to be 
achieved by the municipality alone. There 
have also been the schemes set on foot by the 


late Lord Iveagh, by such bodies as the 


Artisans’ Dwellings Company and by the 
Society for the Housing of the Very Poor, and 
by many other smaller philanthropic in- 
dividuals or bodies in all parts of the city. 
Despite their efforts, the slums seemed to grow 


faster than the new houses which were in- - 
| tended to replace them, and the legacy which 


remains to-day is that some 65,000 persons are 
housed in conditions that are actually un- 
healthy and menacing to the community as a 
whole. 


DUBLIN'S DWELLINGS. 
| x——— 
Since the Free State came into being the 
Dublin Corporation has erected new housing 
accommodation for some 5,000 families in both 


apartment dwellings and cottage-type houses 


at an inclusive cost of nearly £5,000,000. The 
accommodation consists of two, three and four- 
roomed tenement flats, which are let at rentals 
varying from 2s. 6d. -per room ; and cottage- 
type houses of similar accommodation, which 
are let at weekly rents varying from about 
10s. to 18s. a week. “ntirely new residential 
areas have been created by the Dublin 
Corporation in such districts as Inchicore, 
Cabra, Marino.and Donnycarney ; while in the 
centre of the city large areas.have been cleared 
to make. way for these cottage-houses. At 
the moment new schemes. are being developed 
in such areas as Cabra, Marrowbone lane, 
Mary’s lane and elsewhere, which will provide 
accommodation for a further 2,100 families. 
In the near future it is intended to embark 
upon a large scheme, estimated to cost at least 
£1,000,000, in which the slum areas of 


Townsend street, the Sonthern quays, Cook . 


street, Winetavern street, Bridge street, St. 
Augustine’ street, and large areas about the 
Great Northern Railway Station, in Amiens 
will be cleared 
and new blocks. of flats erected. When this 
scheme is fully developed the whole section 


of. the city lying on the slope to the west of 


Christ Church Cathedral, on the southern 
bank of the Liffey, will be completely altered, 
and some of the oldest quarters of the city 
will have been demolished. 

On the northern side of the river the district 
about Mary's lane is also very old, and in it 
some of the most romantic episodes in the 
history of the city have been enacted. The 
plans for these schemes are now well 
advanced, and it is very likely that work will 


| be started as soon as the financial aspects 


have received consideration. It is hoped that, 
under a kind of housing “ Five-Year Plan, ” 
the slum problem. of Dublin will be solved 
finally, and that in the places where were the 
worst slums there will be in the near future a 


series of small garden suburbs, of blocks of 
flats on the Viennese model. 


‘¢ Dirty '- 
Dublin will he have a a into history. 


SOCIAL SERVICES. 


SYSTEM. 


mich: nalebthen: hed tees Ge eal bd 
the Poor Law in days prior to the founda- | 
tion of the Free State that a Viceregal Com- | 
mission had been to investigate its 
working, and a Royal Commission had con- 
-It was not surprisi } 

| that it: should: have heen one of the earliest: 
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ied as niga mental de- 
institutions were organised, 
were closed, some of which 


e-adapt subsequently for industrial or 
"While the workhouse system was in process 


Fál dissolution the legal restrictions upon the 


grant of outdoor relief to destitute persons 

were removed. This complete reversal of poor 
law se gelben, which was suggested by the famous 
~ Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
many years earlier, not only ensured that tho 
poor would receive the appropriate treatment 
in specialised institutions, but resulted in tho 
reduction of the numbers in institutions fro 


26,791 in 1914 to 17,073 in September, 1901. 


As poor persons are new sent to institutions 
only when it is absolutely essential, the family 
is no longer broken up as a condition for relic/, 
The Boards of Health assist in their homes 
about 76,000 persons, of whom about half are 
children. 


CHILDREN. 

It was one of the outstanding blemishes of 
the old poor law system that children were 
herded in workhouses, and that the con- 
taminating influences clung to them in after 
life. In the old days it was not uncommon to 
discover several generations of the same family 
in the workhouse at the same time. The new 
system ensures that children are not deprived 
of the care and protection of their parents or 
guardians merely because they are faced with 

poverty, and that they are not unnaturally 
herded together in a workhouse school. The 
workhouse school bas gone altogether, and the 
children of parents in receipt of “ home assist- 
ance ” attend the ordinary schools without 
any differentiation or distinction. In many 
districts provision has been made for the 
supply of meals to school children, and every 
year sees an extension of the school meals 
scheme’ to new districts. Under this scheme 
over three million meals are supplied to school 
children in certain districts, and it is only a 
matter of time until the scheme is adopted in 
all schools, as the State has undertaken to 
recoup half the expenditure from the rates on 
the actual food i 

MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 

Under the old system sane and insane, 
mentally sound. and mentally defective, all 
were herded together; but since 1922 large 
numbers of certified insane persons have been 
transferred to the mental hospitals. For the 
mental defectives (sometimes described in 
social reform propagandist literature as ‘‘Sane 
Epileptics ”) a special school and home was 
established near Dublin in 1926. The school 
is under the control of Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, so that provision was 
first made for the Catholic mentally defectives. 


For a long time there. was ceaseless agitation 


that something should be done for the 
mentally defective, and, now that a beginning 
has been made, there should in a few years be 
no mental defectives i in any but special institu- 
tions, and something may be done to make 
their lives somewhat better. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER. 


. | é 
Special institutions also have been provided 
for the unmarried mothers and their children. 


‘Some of these institutions have been cstab- 


lished” and are administered by Boards of 
Health, and others by religious bodies who 
receive cases from the poor . law authorities. 
The Ministry of Local Government has been 
in continuous communication with social 
workers on this problem, and especia! atten- 
tion is being given to unmarried mothers of 4 
first child, by which it is hoped to bi le in- 
stitutions “which have been demanded ior 4 
long time. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


The County and District Hospitals are nof 

, merely the old workhouse infirmarics nndeT 
"another name; they are different and better. 
Many of them, such as those in ©:' 4, 
oe ‘Wexford and “americk, have r' sched 
“> yery- high- standard of eguipmen: and 
‘dines. They are usually situated | . the 
“most. atudent position of county or ¢ strict, 
are fully staffed with skilled and expe! iene ced 
personnel; and supplied, as far as cocu™ 
stances will permit, with the mest up” o-date 
apparatus for diagnosis and treatme!: In 
some of these hospitals limited oe 2 
ee and special regula 
| Fa made to ensure the rese1¥2'!0” 
adequate accommodation for the po” 
‘Khout £400,000 have been expended upon » the 
county homes and hospitals in the ten y°a" 
a: and, as the hospitals will now Par- 
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paths and eoin cages now. 


ne anes ARG aa ee Nearly | 
500,000 new cases visit the ies in a | 
year, and ee ee 
their homes. hes i 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES. 

seinen ee 3 i 
In 1904 the Ministry of Local Government | 
became the Ministry of Local Government and _ 


Public Health, and the supervision of all | 
essential health services is now vested in the I 
Degartmait, | i 

The original: Public Health Acts placed upon . | 
thé central authority the duty of supervising | 
the local administration of sanitary, water 
supply, sewerage, housing, and all such 
matters as related to a healthy environment. : 
These essential public health services have | 
been steadily developed during the past ten | 
vears, a large proportion of the loans raised | 
each year having been devoted to public health | 
services. During the past three years the i 
loans for waterworks and sewerage schemes : 
ar ounted to about £700,000. . 

‘uring the past thirty years new aspects of | 
puslic health have been developed by the ex- 
tension of the matter to. persona! hygiene, and | 
to the education of the individual im all | 
matters of healthy living. Acts were passed — : 
cealing with tubereulosis, maternity and child 
welfare, medical inspection and treatment of 
sciiool children, the provision of school meals, | 
the welfare of the blind, the prevention of | 
venereal disease, and the -registration of | 
centists. nurses and midwives. The super- | 
vision of all these and other health activities, 
such as the treatment of mental diseasés, and | 
the vital statistical service and health msur- 
ance, were unified in one department in 1924, 
and it then became | 
local responsibility so as to have all agencies, 
central and local, contribute effectively to a 
single end: 


| 
I 
COUNTY HEALTH DISTRICTS. & 
This concentration of local powers was. 
effected in 1925 by the amalgamation of the , 
rural districts in each county into a county | 
health district. This has greatly simplified 
administration. and by bringing under a single 
authority all the health agencies and services, 
whether curative or preventive, has laid a | 
sure foundation upon which the work may 
develop. At the time the Act was passed there 
was no whole-time medical officer of health, 
outside Dublin City, but now almost every 
county has its complete service of whole-time 
ojlicials. To-day 18 counties have their whole- 
time medical officers of health ; but. ‘this was 
achieved only after the ‘most persistent pro- 
paganda against the forces of imperfect i 
avvreciation of the need and the demand for . 
resuction of the rates. To. ensure the proper 
training of those who. received the first 
avvointments | the Resear Foundation 
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i 
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selec medical men to - to the. United 
States for twelve months or to six tuber- 


cu osis officers to go to eg 
addition fo the c county y medical officers of 


whick they discharge. ‘such. el ties a 
tuberculosis officer and ‘school medical officer. — 
Tuberculosis officers, as such, are” no longer 
appointed ; and the new arrange prevents 
over apping of ewe omn: saves travelling time 
and expensé ves variety ‘to the"mnadicns 
officer's Pi art." as | 
the country that, if the Free State is to keep | : 
abreast, of rad 3 nealth . Perey ceigh the 
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” the matter by the teachers. 


de Secthie come oo 


| lesson in health. w 


easiet for the extension of the scheme to the 
| entire Free State. 


straightforward. bacteriological examinations 
are made. Those which need more elaborate 


is given to the records relating 


time staff consists of the county medical 
officer, an assistant county medical officer, a 
tuberculosis officer, chief sanitary inspector, 
one public health nurse and a secretary. The. 
tuberculosis officer is redundant to the scheme, 


to discharge the duties. . 
In addition to the whole-time steff.are 19 
district medical officers, two veterinary in- 


district nurses employed on a part-time basis. 


with the School Medical Service. - 
provided attention was at once given to such 


|-culosis Prevention Act, and, with the excep- 
tion of County Longford, schemes are now in 
operation in every county and county borough. 
The reports of the Registrar-General show 


from tuberculosis in all the age periods and 
"for both sexes. The full effect of the work 


conclusive evidence of the control of the injury 


munity. 

Schemes for the immunisation 
diphtheria were started in 1928 in selected 
areas where diphtheria had been prevalent. 


’ Thousands of children in Dublin, Cork and 


Louth have been treated, and in Dublin weekly 
clinics are held at two selected centres. The 


hand, and there has been a steady increase ir" 


| surgeons. It is expected that such supervision 
will ultimately extend to every public beaitál 
area. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

No other activity on the preventive side of 
public health work gives a more direct return 
than the early diagnosis and correction of the 
ailments of children, and none makes a more 
direct appeal to the public. The cost per child 
treated is very small, and it ensures that the. 
money spent on education is not wasted 
through the ill-health of the children. ‘The 
School Medical Service provides the machinery 
for the advancement of school hygiene, and 
both~managers and teachers have afforded 
every facility for school inspection. Generally 
speaking, schoo] medical inspection has re- 
vealed a high rate of dental caries, enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids and defective vision, but 
where inspection has been carried-on for some 
time there has been a marked decline in un- 
cleanliness and in the number of verminous 
children. i 

The improvements are attributed to the in- 
struction given in th@ children’s homes by the 
school nurses, and in the interest taken in 
Occasionally the. 
school medical staff is faced with indifference 
or irresponsibility of parents, who have to be 
convinced that the defects found im the 
children bring conditions conducive to ill- 
health. In this way health instruction is 
‘carried right into the homes. — Under the 


: schemes provision is made for the correction 


and treatment of defects, and for this the 
existing hospital and other facilities are fully 


AA itt tidal al iinciny citihoeas 


| hospital treatment, the supply of milk and 


other food in necessitous cases, and the care 
of young children of widows, deserted and un- 


: NNICAIE seas, ‘The four county boroughs 


Loe 
yO a7 
sad Pee Fad ] on 


uniform enforcement of the Midwives Act, the 


With County Kildare as the example of a | . 
rural health unit of moderate size, the head- 
n | quarters at Naas are organised with offices” 
and a small laboratory, in which the more 


technique are made in the laboratory of 
University (College, Dublin. By arrange- 
ment with the General Register Office access . 
to the causes . 
of death at the County Office. The whole- |- 


but as he-was appointed in 1922 he continues | 
; population. 
spectors, eight sanitary sub-officers, and ten | 
| The entire county is covered with District 
| .Narsing Associations, and there are two part- 
time surgeon dentists employed in connection — 

When the administrative machinery was | 
Í counties as had no schemes under the Tuber- 


that there has been a reduction in deaths | 
has not yet been experienced, and it may con- - 
| fidently be anticipated that there will seon be 
which tuberculosis inflicts upon the com- 


from - 


“than 1,000 ‘privately-owned motor cars and | 
supervision of meat supplies has been taken in. 


the number of. appointments of veterinary ‘numbers of mechanically-propelled vehicles 


ago. This eastward movement, towards the 


more difficult to estimate, are certain dynamic 
“close. Twenty years ago a visit from the 


, | and amusement centres, with the result. 
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ioc was 84.42 per “1,000, and in 1930 it 
eer fallen te 57.95. A good deal still remains | 
- to be done before the scheme is perfected, but . 
it is hoped that by the more systematic 
administration of the Children Act,.co-ordina- 
tion with Child Welfare Services, and the 


maternal and infantile death rates will show a 
progressive reduction. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE BLIND. 

All arrangements for dealing: with tuber- 
culosis are now concentrated in the hands of 
local authorities, the central control being 
exercised by the Ministry. The duties of the | 
County Councils were transferred in 1927, and 
the Insurance Committees were abolished in 
1929. While the numbers of patients availing |} 
themselves of the facilities for treatment in- 
creases continuously, those facilities make the 
chance of cure very much greater. Five in- 
stitutions now provide open-air treatment for | 
tuberculous children, and have educational 
facilities for children of the school-going ages. 
Training in a trade or handicraft also is given : 
by some institutions to the elder patients. The | 
death rate from tuberculosis in 1930 was the : 
lowest recorded, at 1.30 per 1,000 of the : 


i 


Only in very recent years have local authori- 
ties begun to avail themselves of the powers 
to provide treatment for the blind. The | 
schemes now in operation are based upon a 
standard scheme prépared by the Department, ) 
under which local authorities provide for the : 
education, industrial training, employment or | 
maintenance in approved institutions of blind 
persons, and for the augmentation of the 
wages of blind persons. There are six 
approved institutions with over 400 inmates, 
to which a Government grant of £7,550 a year | 
is made in aid of wages and cost of mainten- 
ance, 
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DUBLIN’S STREET 
TRAFFIC. 


per eT cies 
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HEN the Free State came 'into existence | 

‘Greater Dublin ” relied almost ex- 
clusively upon the tramcar for its public 
service passenger transport ; and mainly upon 
slow-moving horse-drawn vehicles for the 
movement of its merchandise. Laitle more 


taxi-cabs and a few score of motor lorries, | 
and about 200 motor cycles represented its 
supply of mechanical transport. . To-day the 


registered in the City and County of Dublin 
are, approximately, as follows :— 
Private Cars: cicccccccciccesesccce REO 
ORICA: ain cndnabatsacscnpenee:. eee 
Motor Cyclem cccncessscockccasavee md 


CAR CUI ocean acialiind ie 550 
Commercial Vans & Lorries 2,600 


OL a aa éshe Cár ue AH 

While official statistics fail to show whether, 
and to what extent, horse-drawn .traffic has 
diminished as the result of such increases in 
mechanical transport, it is probably true that | 
a greater proportion of such vehicles have : 
managed to survive in Dublin than in any 
other British or Western European city. 
Coupled. with this fact is the recognised 
phenomenon that. Dublin remains “the. 
cyclingist city ” in the world. From these 
new factors, and the-notorious “ jay-walking”’ 
habits of Dublin’s citizens and vistors, emerge 
the new set of problems which now present 
themselves to Dublin’s traffic authorities. 

INADEQUATE BRIDGE ACCOMMODA- 

TION. <2 

As in many: other cities—so- in Dublin. 
Intersected by a river, the commercial city has | 
moved away from bridge accommodation which | 
was designed, and was amply snfficient, for 
the conditions. of fifty or one hundred years 


deepwater estuary of the Liffey, has probably 
been more rapid and pronounced in its | 
character in Dublin than in any other city, 
with the result that transpontine aecommoda- 
tion has ‘become totally Main for -exist- 


ing and future demands., 
Such are the static and mansursble factors 


in the problem. More important, and much | 
facts which mere statistics entirely fail to dis- ' 


country te Dublin meant journeys by road and 


rail, To-day the motor car and the omnibus | s 
siad og seal E 


has brought a radius of fiíty: 
within a convenient ambit of Dublin sh 


ntly od os an O'Connell Bridge- 


Corresponding with this centripetal converg- 
‘ence is the centrifugal influence of motor 
transport in spreading citizens’ residences far 
outside the bounds of ten years ago. Evidence 


| of this movement is to be found in such 


areas as Rathfarnham, Kimmage, Stillorgan, 


Killester, Sutton, Howth, and other extra-. 


suburban districts to whick convenient means 
of access did not exist until the rubber-tyred 


_ passenger vehicle emerged. 


The conglomerate problem so created has 
called forth many suggestions and official 
makeshift expedients. With considerable 
skill and imgenuity, General W. R. E. 
Murphy and his traffic deputies have con- 
trived to prevent actual deadlock. But no 
serious steps have been taken during the last 
ten years to make a wide survey of the posi- 
tion, or to deal strategically with the new 
civic. 

BUTT AND TRANSPORTER BRIDGES. 

Just about ten years ago the Dublin Port 
and Docks Board decided that Butt Bridge 
should be reconstructed and widened. The 
project. took definite form in 1926, when the 
Board decided to seek the necessary powers 
from the Oireachtas. When the’ Board’s 
private bill reached Dail Eireann the whole 


bridge question was referred to a special 


ad-hoe Parliamentary Committee. After 
prolonged consultations with the Port Board, 
the City Commissioners and the authorities of 


- the Civic Guard, the Special Committee agreed 


to the rebuilding of Butt Bridge on the Port 
Board's undertaking that a double-gondola 
“ transporter ” bridge should be erected con- 
currently at a point nearer to the Liffey 
estuary. The estimated eost of the two bridges 
was about £300,000. Butt Bridge is expected 
to be reopened—-and Tara street widened, at 
an additional outlay of over £30,000—within 
the coming six months. No definite steps have 
yet been taken to proceed with the transporter 


| POSITION OF G.P.O. 


_ Another series of proposals for traffic ease- 
ment was advanced in 1923 by the Greater 
Dublin Reconstruction Movement. The pro- 
posals submitted included the removal of the 
G.P.O. to the site of the then derelict Customs 
House, alongside which a central railway 
station and berthage for  cross-Channel 
were planned. These proposals, after much 


hesitation and lively parliamentary debates, 


were rejected. 
, GLOUCESTER STREET EXTENSION. 


One feature of the Greater Dublin Move- 
ment proposals was given effect. Gloucester 
street was extended into Upper O’Connell 


street, with the result that a wide highway is 
now available to the city’s. north-eastern 


suburbs, where very rapid increases of popu- 
lation have taken place. With this exception, 
the removal of a narrow ‘‘ blind-corner ” at 
Donnybrook, and certain road widenings at 
Fairview and in the Dun Laoghaire area, no 
steps have been taken to meet the demands of 
modern transport. 
TRAM AND ’BUS PROBLEMS. 

Problems of special complexity and magni- 
tude become evident with the emergence of 
motor omnibus traffic in 1925, and have since 
become daily more acute. Up to 1926 Dublin 
tramcars showed steadily increasing receipts. 
In one year the numbers of passengers carried 
exceeded 100 millions. During the year 1930 
omnibus services carried over 36 millions of 
passengers in city and suburban areas. 
| Tramway receipts declined, though not in 
| proportion to “bus receipts. 

With continuous increases in local and long- 
distance ’bus traffic and the persistent growth 
of motor cars and lorries, the difficulties of 
finding central “' parking ” accommodation 
have become very acute... In several thorough- 


‘fares the.*bus has a parking monopoly, and 


the necessities of moving traffic have com- 


| pelled . the police authorities to prohibit 


parking in many narrow and busy streets. In 
order to find some solution for such difficulties 


| the Corporation has appointed a special traffic 


committee to devise a decentralised scheme of 
"bus parks and termini. Some of the proposals 
now being discussed between the committee 
and the police authorities contemplate the 


| exclusion of "buses from ‘congested traffic — 
arean; i wee See £ favebre covering in 


senetal s summary of the obvious lessons 
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UNIVERSITY OF Féin, 


noi Fin | THE FREE ‘STATE. 
A On vouine 4 féacar pia af snipes ns —_~——- 
ceangan néimanta mpan Cif reo, AN¥0 yoN® ‘whe looks back at the state of 
vee MoOLIAONs FIcesD nó D4ACAD DLIAD4AN | the Irish language in this country 
ó fom, asúr 4 Cósar aní 4 fait oen. thirty or forty years ago, and who lifts his 
amare fin Le féacaine aft a TCÁTO anoir; | eyes again from that view to look at its con- 
iY an €151n. Cperofprd ré an méro 4 | dition now, he will scarcely believe all he 
|} Peicrear ré. Ni pai’ mear maona Af an | shall see. 
n§aevits ful an cupead Connpad na It is easy to anásta á how quickly Irish 
Saevitlse an dun ran mbliavdain 1893, ná | was dying at that time, 1884, from these 
50 UCi Tamall matt “na Diard rn. figures. There were in Cork at that time, in 
ip forup 4 tuisrinc 4 Luar vo bí an | the city, 11,544 people who knew Irish, but out 
| ÉaeóiLs a5 pagal báir an uain pin, 1884, | of every hundred there were only four ino were 
ó na FI51Gpscaib reo. Do bi 1 SCopcass | under twenty years old. There were in the 
' án c-am rin inp an Scataip 11,344 osome | City of Waterford 2,482 people who spoke 
4 416 Saeóits aca, act anasaro §4¢ | Irish, but there were only 102 of these who 
cé40 ~CA PIN ní pars acc ceatpan nior-| were under twenty years: Matters were worse 
óise ‘nA fice bluiaúan. Do Bi 1 SCataif | in Limerick, There were 2,746 there who spoke 
DoncLáinse 2,482 vosoine vo Lataip | Irish, but there were only fifty-two of them 
Ssevits, acc ni paid acc 102 viob’ rin | who were under twenty years. If English had 
nior Sos be rice seo La mrheara | been given the leave of its head (i.¢., a free 
n an rs5éat 1 Luimmí. ‘ ann DO | rein) at that time there would only be an odd 
recat of on eae = an a Ladaipn Saedits asur san acc 52 'oíob person left now who knew a word of Irish, 
ools ; in a emati pe Fá FICID buaúan. DA OTUSTAO1 Ce40 4 | and he very. aged, in any of these towns. 
Natural Science; in Languages eects á Cinn v0’n Déanta an uain rm ní béad | Father Eugene O'Growney, was born in 


Oriental, Celtic and Modern European) ; ‘anor act copf-Oumne, agu é an-aorta, 4 | 1863, in County Meath, a county that had 
Mental aad Moral Science; in History ae mbesd Focal aft DIS SaeúiLs sige 1 n-s0n | been full of poetry and Gaelic literature a 


baile móir Dfob. couple of generations before that. But, even 
Geography ; ó and in Political and. Economic Do 1uZ4d an-c-dtam Cogan Ó Snarna | so, he said that he himself was seventeen 
lence. pecial 


classes are held to p ii bhar ran mbt, 1863.1 5Convse na fróe, | years of age before he ever heard that there 
candidates for the Examination for the Indian, - Fe ms ep — iom gi. a | eee other language in the country 
4 lutproeacc SZsevilge cúpla slain pome | except English! It was the National schools 
bapa and cereal acs is ) Ce ag tin; MCT, man fin péin, “oubainc ré SO | that did that.. The schoolmasters were not 
and to instruct selec candidates for the | naib ré péin peace mbuiaúna Vés5.0’s01P | allowed to teach any Irish. Lady Gregory said 
. Civil Service me their animate year. il fut án Custard ré EO ai son ceans4 | somewhere that on a little island she was in, 
| : ' eile mam-inran Cín acc an Déanta! Dad }.in the west, the only person who was without 
| 140 nee Ssoiteannsa Néryp16nta beens ee Irish was the schoolmaster. Some of the 
rin. íon -Leiseao 00 nA wren teachers believed, and, no doubt, the most of 
Degress are given in Arts, Science, Divinity . Law, rsoite aon Saeóils v0 múineaú. “Oein | the Board itself believed it, that it was their 
Medicine, Dentistry, Engineering, Commerce an Dainciseanna Shesoi 1 n-Áir €151n 50 | business to wring the Irish a Reet non 
and Music. Haid fi an oiledinin ran laptap, a5ur an | first before they would be able to put any- 

: t-aon oune amáin San Saeoils dad é an | thing ‘‘ decent into their heads.” ~ 
Ls máisirciín roile é. Oo énero: Sa ve I now ask you, reader, to look round you 
| 3 “fF na meaincedyud, asur i 0615. Sun Cprero | to-day. You will see in the Free State 
Diplomas are given in Agriculture and F oresiry, Com- an éuro it mó ve’n Doro péin é, So paid 5.400. schools, and in each school of 
merce, Economics and Commercial Knowledge, offs an Sievdits ov’ fársa0 ar na páirc | them, both Protestant and Catholic, an 


Education Geograph G yneecology and ot  ocúr rut 4 Óóréaorapaoir [uD | honourable place given to the Irish language. 
, L éigin FPÓóSa4anc4a vo “cup ipctesé na4 | You will see 4,896 teachers who have the 


Obstetrics, Psychological Medicine ae a, oa by | sctoiseann.’”’ . bi-lingual certificate, you will see about 4,500 

_. Health. These Diplomas may tain | lanpaim © ano. opt, 4 LéiSceóil | others who are able to teach Irish well, or 
eee who are not Graduates oF the aise: . WÍ-réacamc in oo- Cméeatt imord. - Cfó- |-tolerably well, and you will see amongst 
‘sity. = i fro cú. 6,400: rgeileanna «inp án |-those who have a bi-lingual certificate about 
“ii i : ‘| cSaonrcác -s5up áic onónac . 45 ón | a thousand who have the Ard-Teastas, the 

| | nSaeúits 1 nsa4C rsoit acd, roi Ppocar- | highest certificate of all, and some of these 
i CGnaé apup Catoiticesc. Cidprd cú 4,896 | are doing part of the work of the school 


| Aoi, Soholarehipe, Exhibitions and Sizarships are | múinceóilrí 4 ÓPuil an cespcap ‘04- | through Irish. If there are between four and 
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The Pro Reece Schools are those of Divinity, aie | 


Medicine and Dentistry, Engineering, Com- 
merce and Education. 


Courses of í nstruction are provided in the various 


Mees ot m Mis a a 


a o- 


awarded at Fxaminstions held annually in 


October. 


(1) FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS to the number 


of 70 are open to students, 


~ 


-C& vom Ccertre mite asur cúis mite ve 


teansae aca; Cidprd cú ctiméeatt 4,500 
eile 4 bOrwmt ceartar aca Sun réroin Leo 
Ssevits v0 fhúine4ú so- mare, nó 50 
mear4n04 mait, asupr Cfórró cú mears 
na nosaome a bÁópPUuHL an cearcar DA 
teansaé aca mite a brut an c-4ro0-- 
cearcar (an ceann ip reann) aca. M4 


maincedimd nac réroin teó an Saevits vo 
mhúsmeaó man bud Cóil, TA mór mó- ná. 
oct mite 4 drut obain fáramait vA 


five thousand teachers who are not able to 
teach Irish well, there are over 8,000 who are 
. doing satisfactory work, and some of them 
. most excellent work. The Government estab- 
lished a Commission, large and important, to 
go into this question of the schools, and this 
Commission gave the substance of its opinion 
in 1926, namely, that the object of the Govern- 
| ment in matters of education was “ the 
‘strengthening of the national fibre by giving 
the language, history, music, and traditions 


(2) NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS are also 
awarded principally to women students. 


oéanam 4C4, adur obair Éan DAP 45 Curo | of Ireland their natural place in the life of the 
ac4.. Do cmp an Rragatctap Coirce Mor | Irish schools.” It is in this spirit the schools 
cábaCcaCc ap bun cum. out irceaC ‘fan | are being worked, and it is a change the like 
sceirc reo na r&oL, asz5ur tus an Coirce | of which is seldom to be seen in any country. 


(3) Various other Exhibitions and mT ee are awarded rn éimm 4 Baparhla ran mol. 1926, 1., And look again, reader, at the Preparatory 
during the year to students of merit in Arts and Sun ab curpoip an Riasalcaip 1 Scúnraib | Colleges that are in Dublin and in the Irish- 
str wath Schools oroeacair “ péit na náiriúncaCca 00 | speaking places teaching everything in Irish 

: Láromu£aó, cré 4 n-áic Ceanc— an 41C | to the young teachers who will go into the 

bad Ousl 0Ó04— 00 Cabaipc ay dip apip | large colleges, Drumcondra and the others, 

10 teansard, DO FTAIft, DO CedL, a5ur 0O | when they will be older, and each person of 

béaloroear na h-Eipeann 1 rsoiteannai} | them as practised in understanding teaching 

pa na cipe.”’ Ip inp an rpíonaro fin acá n4 | and speaking Irish as the old teachers used 
| otleanna DA rciúnaú, asur if acCrnu$saúó- | to be in and teaching English. When 
pu lished at the expense of the College.. The pe Bruit 4 Leicéro eile Le reicrine acc | the old eg ocho a their educa- 
contributions are mainly by members of Trinity so h-anam 1 n-aon cif. tion under the National Board shal] depart 

College. Asur réaCc am; a Léisceóin, an na | these new teachers will come in in their place. 

| COLáirciD ullrucdin até 1 mDaile Ata What will come out of this wonderful move- 

Clust asur inr an on Shan 45 | ment? Nobody can say yet. We are = 

mamesd sac nuovo cri Saevits vo na | ploughing and harrowing and leaving the 

The ptudents’ Qecieties and Clubs are twenty. tai In | A ASE a Toir 14 asur 18 buaóna | ground ready for seed. Who will sow that 


‘number, and are concerned with all the literary, : | 'o”áoir, & hacar ifptesc inp na coldéipcib | seed? Who.will reap it? What I think my- 

scientific and other aspects Colleg móna, Dromconapca, Jc., nuair berd 7140 | self is that some day another movement will 

University life. They — t “ me -nior rine, sa5ur EoC “Ouine aca Com | be set on foot by other people, when evefy- 
He in wo musi 


| cteacraé te Saevdits v0 tuisrinc,, 90.” thing is ripé im its own good time. These 
Petro Wi Ais Choral Society and the ee Labsine agbur 00. hGmead, as5ur 00 Biod. | people will find the ground prepared and 
‘Trish Music Club, 


na rean-múinceóiní an DéanLa oo Labainte: | harrowed before them, and whoever is alive at 
4Agsur Do miinesd. Nuaip imceócaró an that time shall see a golden harvest being 
rean-omnons vo FUAIR a Fcuro orvescaip | reaped. 
. Fá an mDono NaipiGnta ciucrard na h-oroí 


nada im irreac m 4 n-áic. : ; aeceeeeeeeeseeeeesee seeseesesesseeseo59999) 
Cao tiucpar ar an nsLuaireacc ionsan- ‘ 


caí reo? ní péroip Le h-éinne a náó Eo | | OUR COVER. 
poll. Téimro anoir 46 creabad a5ur 451 | The cover of this Supplement 
 piinreaó asur 45 rFásbáil na calmhan néró ' a facsimile of the last 
1 ScÓmain an crit. Cia CthhFear 4n piot | of the A Irish Treaty 
pin? Cia bainrear é] 'Sé ir 0615 tom | e page nglo- 
HL Féin-so scupprdeap Lá é151n Sluapeate | Ss was signed in London in 
s | eite 4n bun Le vaoind eile, nuain béar | s the ea ly morning of December 
a 2 oe nfó apurd, in 4 am ceanc péin. ig 2 i signatures have 
is sea] tcaLarm cea ee As EIS SE 4 from a photo- 
Fur fompa, 4 té, Séis SIE AR, % been re : 
E tata iat sh “ine rhe raite dame. | é graph ) oF the actual Treaty. 
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(4) HERMATHENA is a journal containing a series of 
on. Literature, Science and Philosophy, 
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‘DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. a 


ac 


(By Mr. J. M. dune LA. 
T.D., Minister for Ec 


I the general reconstruction which has been 
the main task of the Government of the - 
Irish Free State during the past ‘decade the 
re-organisation of the educational services has 
been a very important factor. This” re- . 
organisation has affected every section of the 
services controlled by the Department of 
Education, and has been made possible by the 
uniting of all these services under. that 
Department. Before : its establishment primary 
education in Ireland was controlled by a Board 
of Commissioners, secondary education was 
under the fosterage of another Board, while. 
yet another body was responsible for technical 
instruction. These three bodies were separate 
and distinct, and there was no real co-— 
ordination — educational, consultative or 
administrative—between them. In addition 
to this the systems themselves were in- 
adequately financed. The result of this lack 
of co-ordination and lack of funds was that 
progress in education generally was greatly 
hampered. | 


‘RECONSTRUCTION. 


The general structure of" educational 
machinery, the school attendance system, the 
system of training teachers, the secondary 
school programme, the system of secondary 
school finance, have all beén overhauled. In 
addition’ to this technical and vocational 
education has been reconstructed, and the 
institutions that deal with Science and Art 
have been reorganised in a modern way. The 
manner in which this has been done will be 
dealt with in the folowing articles. What I 
should like to emphasise here is that in its 
approach to the problems involved in the work 
of reconstruction the Government has always 
endeavoured to obtain expert guidance and 
fepresentative opinions from outside the De- 
partment of Education, as well as the opinions 
of the officers in that Department. 


It is worthy of note that it has not carried 
through a single important reform of the 
educational system without seeking, and 
getting, the co-operation of educational 
experts. It is not merely that it has brought 
experts from France, Germany, Sweden and 
Switzerland to Ireland to investigate the main 
problems that arose, but it has drawn on the 
best brains here in its investigation of these 
problems, and it has appealed for, and 
obtained, the co-operation of representative 
educational bodies. The present primary pro- 


gramme, for instance, is a result of a Commis- 


sion in which the managers, teachers, 
universities,’ local authorities and other 
important bodies were represented. The 
Technical Commission which was set up to 
investigate the question of post-primary 
education was similarly representative. For 
the investigation of the problems presented 
by the, Institutions -of Science and Art the 
Government not only called in the advice of 
experts from abroad, but obtained also the 
help of representative authorities at home. 


The result has been that, the methods of 
approach to these. problems«have been of -a 
thoroughly » practical type. Finally; it may 
be noted that the reconstruction of education 
undertaken for the general. good was not 
merely a reformation of the. educational 
machinery, but involved, in effect; a widening 
and deepening of the-conception of the mean- 
ing of education in each of the systems. Many 
of the crities of the Department of — 
assumed that a Department which drew i 
inspiration so deeply from the past, bháis 
and culture of its own country would have-the 
defects of its merits and would show itself 
narrow and conservative in its schemes and 
programmes, A glance at the programmes 
under the new régime will show that this has 
not been the case. The History programmes, 
for instance, have been such as to encourage 


interest in developments elsewhere and actual 
contact with European thought. ‘The teaching. 
of English literature has been so extended and 


modernised that there are few headmasters of 


‘secondary schools who will. ‘not agree that 


under the new pre s ‘the teachers have 


an excellent opportunity of peeering a Tove of 


literature. . The 


programmes has in. general ta 
that while in all subjects they 
educational type t] 

and deeper knowledge of the su trom 
teachers than “was necessary under the old i 
régume, 


7 


' suit their local needs. 


“PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


: ihcois“úórórhaú 


; T= eisithe system of State-aided primary | 


education in Ireland dates from 1831, 
when the National Board was established ‘‘ to 
afford combined literary and moral and 
separate religious instruction to children of 
ail persuasions, as far as possible in the same 


school, upon the fundamental principle that - 


no attempt shall be made to interfere with 
the peculiar religious tenets of any descrip- 
tion of Christian pupils.’’ i 

The results of the introduction of the system 


of State aid and State control on the National . 
Schools of Ireland has been variously 


valuated. It has been said that the chief 
result was ‘to denationalise them, and it is 
probable that this was so. The first require- 
ment was books, and the Commissioners imme- 
diately addressed themselves to the production 
of suitable readers and simple text books and 
manuals, but the readers they produced, 


: while of a good standard as regards the quality 


of the production and the contents, were so 


| little Irish in tone and matter that they were 


much more suitable for use in English than 
in Irish schools, and were, in fact, consider- 
ably used in Great Britain. 

The adoption of the Results system, in 1872, 
tended to secure a better organisation of the 
school work and a more even distribution of 
the teachers’ effort over all the classes. It 
had another valuable effect in its provision of 
a definite programme of work for each class 
and the establishment of a fairly uniform 
standard of attainment to be expected from 
children of varying ages. 

This system was abolished in 1900 in favour 
of an entirely different type of system as a 
result of the report of a Commission held in 
1898, which laid bare its defects. The new 
system aimed at giving much greater freedom 
to the teacher. Hence it substituted for the 
old rigid curriculum a programme of a general 
kind which might serve as a guide to managers 
and teachers, who were invited to modify it to 
While the aims of the 
new system were progressive, the complete- 
ness of the break between the new and the old, 
and the different nature of the methods 
required by the curricula of the new. system, 
placed a great strain on teachers who had 
been kept in leading strings for over a quarter 
of a century, and were in many respects un- 
prepared to deal with the new subjects. 

- The result was that, while the really good 
teachers did better work than before, the 
general run of teachers were somewhat 
‘bewildered by their new-found freedom and 
by the scattered and over-crowded nature of 
the curriculum that emerged from the efforts 
of reformers who wished to include as many 
cultural and useful subjects as possible in the 
primary school curriculum. Hence there was 


a good deal of chaos and waste of time and 


energy. Neverthelss, the system had its 
redeeming features, and it is to be noted that 
during this period the Irish language got some 
recognition in the schools. . 

Such was the system taken over by the 
Nationa! Government in 1922. 


MAIN REFORMS. 


It was obvious from the first that it needed 
to be reformed on twe main lines. It had to 
be pruned of a number of ‘ ornamental ”' 
features, and it had to be brought into contact 
with the full stream of national life. The 
new Government set about doing both of these 
things at once, and for the purpose it set up a 
Commission of a most representative. sort, 
from the recommendations of which the new 
primary systent emerged. . 

The esence of the new. system may be stated’ 
in two phrases: 

(1) A concentration on a comparatively 
small number of esential subjects ; and 

_ (2) An insistence on the Trish language and 
the history and geography of Ireland as 
esential parts of this concentrated curriculum. 

In both of these respects it differed 


| markedly from the programmes that had pre- 


ceded it ; and-in the second it took upon itself 
a_ task such as has never been shouldered by 


any Government or State—the task of restor- . 


ing to a country in a living form a language 
that had almost died. How it. will succéed in 
‘this respect time alone will show, but it is 
clear that in other respects great. Progress has 
already been made. 

The, successful operation of the new. pro- 


y | 
| gramme in the schools must, of course, depend 


to a large extent on other factors besides its 
excellence. The other chief essentials are: 
(1) A regular school attendance on the part 
of the pupils; and 
(2) The. supply of an adeguate and com- 
petent body of teachers. 


In both respects the Government has carried 


— 


out fundamental reforms. The passing of a 
drastic School Attendance Act has ensured the 
_ first, and it has been accompanied by measures 
for ensuring that all teachers in the Irish Free 
State will in future have had a complete 
secondary School education before they are 
allowed to enter a training college. These 
fundamental reforms in connection with the 
Te-organisation of the primary programme 
should ensure a very effective, as well as 
thoroughly native, system ‘of primary educa- 
tion in future years in the Irish Free State. 
Already great progress has been made, and 


it is to be hoped that the new system of 


primary education will prove a firm basis for 
the creation of a state of well-trained and well- 
educated citizens in future years. 


SECONDARY SYSTEM. 
— 


TIR period of ten years that has elapsed 
since the Treaty was signed has been a 
revolutionary one as regards public secondary 
education. The newly-established Government 
inherited a system which had grown up during 
the preceding forty-three years, and which, 
in the popular mind, was distinguished mainly 
by its examinations, exhibitions, prizes and 
medals. It was recognised by educationists 


‘and by the body responsible for its administra- 


tion (the Intermediate Education Board) that 
the system had many defects, and some of its 
aspects were not in accord with the national 
sentiment. Consequently, a representative 
Commission was appointed by the Second Dail 
in 1921 to examine the position, and its recom- 
mendations prepared the way for a complete 
reorganisation of the system. The first steps 
taken by the Government were to raise the 
status of the Irish language, to abolish the 
Intermediate Education Board, and to bring 
the system under the control of the 
Minister for Education. An Act passed by the 
Oireachtas in 1924 removed the legal difficul- 


ties which stood in the way of giving effect to 


the recommendations of the Dail Commission. 
The Department of Education was established 
in 1924, and all the public educational services 
were brought under its control, thereby 
making possible that correlation between the 
different services, the absence of which was 
such a conspicuous defect under the former 
régime, : | 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 

The new programme allowed ‘schools the 
maximum of freedom as regards curricula and 
the choice of books to suit their particular 
needs. 
number of years became the educational unit 
instead of an isolated years work. Iwo 
examinations—one, for the Intermediate Certi- 
ficate, to be taken at about the age of 16, and 
the other, for the Leaving Certificate, to be 


taken two years later—were substituted for 


the old grade examinations. Co-operation 
with university work and with the schools was 
effected through the combination of examiners 
appointed by the Senate of the National 
University with the official examiners in 
setting the Leaving Certificate papers and the 
formation of Standardising Committees com- 
posed of representatives of various teaching 
associations for the purpose of advising the 


Department in regard to the standard, etc., 


of its examination papers. 

Capitation grants on a generous scale 
replaced the 6ld system of school grants. The 
fluctuating : results of an annual written 


_examination applied to the whole school were 


no longer a factor in determining a school’s 
income, and a welcome result of the change 
was the removal of the difficulties caused 
under the former system by the fact that a 


school could not calculate ahead with reason- 


able accuracy what State aid it would receive. 
IRISH LANGUAGE. - 


Special grants were provided to encourage, 
- schools and teachers to use the Irish language | 


both as a medium of instruction and as the 


ordinary language of the school. Further help 


and encouragement to this end were provided 
by the production of reading matter in Irish 


for the pupils of secondary schools, Since 1927 - 
text-books in mathematics; history, geography, — 
together with a considerable number of 
-volumes of stories and essays, have been 
‘published on the recommendation of an 
Advisory Committee set up by the Minister. 


Last year a scheme of special increments of 


- salary for teachers who use Irish as a medium | 


of instruction was.introduced. In the summers 


of 1924-28 courses in Irish, and in the teaching 
of secondary school subjects through the 
medium of Irish, which were organised by the 
universities and other educational bodies, were. 
subsidised by the Depa | 


“aid of ‘raveliinie and sul a gi 
to the teachers who attended them, 


A course of study over a definite . 


be classed ‘broadly under the 


, and grants-in- 
expenses paid 


By the nan, ofa system of áis of of 


salaries, based on length of approved teaching 


service and special qualifications, and, later, 
by the institution of a superannuation 


scheme, under which a number of teachers are 


already in receipt of pensions, secondary 
teaching was definitely raised to the status of 
a profession. 

THE PROFESSION. 

Admission to the profession is governed by 
very stringent regulations, so that only highly 
qualified and efficient teachers can secure 
recognition under the Department. Almost 
40 per cent. of the total expenditure on 


secondary education.in 1929-30 was in respect 


of teachers’ incremental salary. As a result 


of these various measures of refo.in the 


Department’s courses and examinations have 
taken on a considerably increaséd importance. 
The Leaving Certificate Examination is 
acepted by a number of universities for 
matriculation purposes, and, in addition, by 
the majority of the county councils for the 
award of their university scholarships. It 
has replaced the old Easter Examination as 
the open competitive test for admission to a 
training college for the position of National 
School teacher. Pupil teachers continue to 
be selected on the result of a secondary 
examination—the Intermediate Certificate in 
the new scheme of things. Further, the 


Principal examinations for the Civil Service 


are based on the different stages of the pro- 


grammes for both primary and secondary . 


schools, and a student who has obtained the 


primary school Leaving Certificate may now 


proceed without further test to a secondary 
course, and can regard his education in a 
secondary school as a direct preparation for 
the professions or for the State service. 

. The results of the reforms have been most 
satisfactory. The new system was accepted 
cordially by managers and teachers, and they 
have co-operated whole-heartedly in making 
it a success, with the result that secondary 
education has now been brought within the 


reach of many deserving boys and girls who 


would not have shared in it under the former 
régime. The result is that there has been not 
only. a remarkable raising of standard, but 
also an increase in the number of schools and 
pupils. The number of the latter, in 1929-30, 
exceeded by almost 5,000 the number in 
1924-25, and was greater than the number in 


attendance at any. time in all Ireland before 


the change of Government. The number of 
schools in which instruction is given through 
the medium of Irish has more than quad- 
rupled since 1924-25, and the number in which 
instruction is given entirely through the 
medium of Irish has grown from 2 to 21. The 
number of pupils (apart from those admitted 
for special purposes) who sat for the secondary 
examinations in 1931 represented an increase 


of almost 50 per cent. on the number for 1925. 


The results of recent examinations indicate 
that.a marked improvement has taken place 
in the efficiency of the en. 


“TECHNICAL. 


weaniiiaive LINES OF 
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7 -ECHNICAL Education in Ireland may be 

said to have had its origin in the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889, which em- 
powered local authorities for the first time to 
raise rates and appoint committees to formu- 
late and administer schemes of instruction. 
Prior to the passing of this Act there were 
very few technical institutions in the country, 
but ‘such as existed are of interest. The 
earliest of these—the Metropolitan School of 
 Art.in Kildare street, Dublin—was established 
as far back as the..year 1749 by the Royal 
Dublin’ Society, and provided instruction in 
figure drawing, landscape and ornament, 
architecture, modelling and design for manu- 


factures. This school came under the control © 


of the Board’ of Trade in 1849, and at later 
dates. under ‘British Department of 
Science and Art and the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

The Royal College of Science for Ireland 
was established in 1867 in premises in St 
Stephen’ s Green—now the offices of the Com- 


missioners of Works—to supply “ta complete 
course of instruction in science applicable to 


the industrial arts, pre Ae that which may 
heads of a. 
bee hin? See moe engineering, (4) 
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sing group ‘of Dublin as ‘Schools. | ‘ at | 


k and Limerick there ech e: 
Bailiú A School of Design was. 
lished in Cork in 1849 in the pr 

Royal Cork Institution, and a varyi 
of interest was taken in science and “aak Is 


struction down to. 1884, when. new. schools iF 


were presented to the city by Mr. W. MM. 
Crawford, after which developments al con- 


siderable importance took . 
Limerick a hall was built by the Atheneum 


Society in 1855, and one of the earliest deve- 
lopments in connection with 
inauguration of a School of Art, 

It is of interest also that the technical 
school in Clonmel was originally the 
Mechanics Institution, built in 
Thomas Bianconi, of stage-coach fame. 

The establishment of the: “ Department,” 


as it came to be familiarly known, marked a. 


distinct advance in the history of Technical 
Education in Ireland, and substantial pro 
gress was made under its administration from 
the beginning of the present century to the 
outbreak of the European War. 

In the years 1913 and 1914, ‘when the 
technica) schools had for the most part been 
in operation for ten or eleven years, the 
numbers tn attendance at evening classes had 
grown fo large dimensions, but difficulties of 
organisation were being experienced and 
problems had arisen which were giving much 
concern to.those charged with the administra- 
tion of the local schemes. Three general 
issues of importance were involved : 

(1) The ordinary student was unable to keep 
pace with the demands of the four year 
“ course system ” of evening classes ; his 
ground work was insufficient ; he heeame 
disheartened with his indifferent progress 
and ceased to attend after a year-or two. 
The classes began to attract large 
numbers of young people fresh from the 
"primary school ; these young people were 
without employment and had no definite 
‘prospect of employment. The schools 
could provide them with six or eight 
hours’ evening instruction at the most. 
and it was obvious that the best results 
could not be expected from their 


attendance at evening classes while their _ 


time during the day remained unoccupied. 
The teaching staffs of the schools were 
not equal to the demazids for instruction. 
The teachers in the main were part-time 
employés of the committees, they could 
give but a limited number of hours 
weekly to the school’s work, they had 

' no training in the art of teaching, though 

for the most part they were remarkably 
successful despite this lack of training. 
Development of the schemes necessitated 
the general employment of whole-time 
teachers. and it was doubtful how far 
cummittees could employ the whole-time 
teachers they required with the limited 
fund. at their disposal. 

This was the position in 1914, when the war 
broke out, and all questions of change and 
development and re-organisation of educa- 
tional work, were shelved, and remained so 
until the work of the technical schools was 
taken over by the Saorstat Department of 


Education im 1924. 


IN R~RAL AREAS. 


Concurrently with the development of the 
technica] schools in the larger urban areas 
during the period 1900-1914. considerable pro- 
gress was being made in technical instruction 
in the rural areas. Here the instructors em- 
ployed were “ itinerant ”; they moved from 
centre to centre eonducting courses oí two 
to three months' duration. Various subjects 


were taught, the most important being wood. . 


work and domestic economy, both. of which 
soon made a successful appeal to the farming 
community. The conditions under which the 
courses were conducted were often dis- 
couraging. Suitable aceommodation was 
seldom available; it is not easy to provide 
attractive instruction in an old barn or dis- 
used schoolhouse, especially in winter time. 


Still everything was done to bring the in- 


struction right to the homes of the people, 
and the results as shown by attendances at 


itinerant classes ” have remained con- 


sistently poems Ag to the. present day. 
Tt is of interest to . at 


which visited Ireland on its tour of inquiry 
into other systems "a former il 
with the Irish plan of “ itinerant ” 
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existing in Sweden. 
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On taking « over ‘contral. of Technical Educa- 
tion im 1924, the Department of Education 
made an exhaustive survey of the urban and 
county schemes, and in 1926 a Commission 
was appointed ‘‘ to enquire into and advise 
upon the system of Technica] Education in 
Saorstat Eireann in relation to the require- 
ments of Trade and Industry.” The Com- 
mission, of which Mr. John Ingram, Chief 
Inspector of the Technical Instruction Branch | 
of the Department, was Chairman, included 


among its members Professor Dr. A. Rohn, 
President of the Federal Polytechnicum of | 


Zurich, and Mr. Nils Fredriksson, metber of 
the swatting Board of Education and of the 
of Governors of the Royal Technical 
Schoo], ‘Stockholm. « The report of the 
Commission was issued im 1927 and the 
recommendations of the report have, for the 
most part, been incorporated in the provisions 
of the Vocational Education Act which was 


passed last year, and the Apprenticeship Bil) 


which is at the moment before the Oireachtas. 
The recommendations of the Commission 
of 1926, as embodied in the Vocational 
Education Act, 1930, reveal the influence of 
the two foreign members of the Commission, 
of the new schemes will 
follow closely the lines adopted in the smaller 
European countries, such as Sweden and 
Switzerland. There is te be a generous provi 
sion of continuation classes—whole-time for 
young people who are not in employment and 
part-time for those who are. It is estimated 
that the namber of young persons in the 
Saorstat between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age is approximately 120,000. of whom not 
more than 45.000 are in attendance at primary 
or secondary schools. The provision of suit- 
able educational facilities for the remainder 
—75,000 in number—constitutes a great part 
of the task which the Vocational Education 
Committees are called upon to perform. 


SWEDEN’S EXAMPLE. 


The new Act further envisages the com. 


pulsory school attendance of all young per- 
sons between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 


years resident in areas in which adequate 


educational  facilitie hen ane- available. the 
requirements with regard to hours of 
attendance, etc., being closely similar to those 
By a law passed in 1918 
every young person in that country between 
the age of fourteen and sixteen years, who 


is aot in attendance at a higher primary or 


secondary, or other whole-time school, is re- 


quired by the State to attend a part-time 


continuation school for not less than 180 hours 
in each year. In 1928, ten years after the 


passing of this law. the Swedish Educational 


authorities could account for ninety per cent. 


Of. the young people up to sixteen years 


in attendance at some 
It is claimed 
that these “ practical schools for young 
people ” are of much service to the State in 
preparing and assisting the youth of the 
country in their choice of an occupation and 


of age as being 


in bridging the gap which so frequently 


oceurs at this period of their educational life. 
In the autumn of 1930 the old Technical [In 


| struction Committees were replaced through- 
out the country by Vocational Education 
Committees appointed according to the new 


Act. These took over all technical instruction 


| activities, and, with additional funds from 
local and central sources at their disposal, 


began the task of moulding and extending 
these activities into forms suited to the areas 
under their control. 

The extensions proposed by the committees 
involved in all cases the engagement of addi- 


i tional teachers, the supply, of which was the 


first problem confronting the Department 
under the new Act. Special courses of instruc- 
tion were immediately organised for the train-. 
ing of teachers in woodwork and building 


construction, metalwork and motor car 


engineering, rural science, domestic economy 
and certain subjects for continuation classes. 
The schemes prepared by the committees came 
into effective operation lust September, and 


by that time the training courses were reach- 
_ ing their conclusion and the new teachers were 


—- 
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available that development has been imme- . 
diately possible. Some impression of such 


development may be gained from the Dubhn 
Schools at Bolton street, Kevin street, Parnell 
square, Rathmines, Ballsbridge and Ringsend, 
which are well known to Irish Times readers. 
These provide a wide curriculum of su bjeete 
appropriat? to the main types of employment 
in the city. This year there are upwards of 
1,000 boys and girls attending full time day 
classes in preparation for posts in the work- 
shop, factory or business house. They are 
given a continued general education. together 
with a specialised preliminary training for the 
occupation which they are seeking. in the 
evening classes there are nearly 9.000 
students attending on the average- twice per 
week—young people employed in Engineer- 
ing, Chemical Manufactures, Architecture. 
Quantity Surveying, Banking. Insurance, 
Accountancy preparing for their profes 
sional, examinations, journeymen and their 
apprentices in Carpentry and Joinery, Plumb- 


Ing, Fitting and Turning, Smithwork Elec- 
| trical Installation Work, Watchmaking, and 


many other trades, improving their technique 
and learning the principles of science and 
art that are applicable to their trades. 


VILLAGE CENTRES. 


Throughout the country in established 
centres the day and evening courses are well 
supported, the attendance ranging from 3,000 
in the City of Cork te 200 in small-centres, 
such as Listowel, Navan and Thurles. The 
students in the latter are mainly from the 
surrounding rural districts, and often travel 
long distances to obtain the instruction. The 
small centres have generally a five-roomed 
school, containing wood and metal workshops, 
a kitchen and two class rooms, and the train- 
ing provided is arranged to suit Building 
Trades, Engineering, 
mercial occupations. In some cases, where 
local circumstances warrant, more specialised 
forms of instruction are introduced. Thus, 
at Arklow, there is a day course in Naviga- 
tion and Seamanship for young people prepar. 
ing for employment im merchant. and fishing 
boats. 

Since last September definite efforts are 
being made in many areas to develop village 
centres of whole-time instruction specially 
suited to those engaged im farming occupa- 
tions. In Cappawhite, County Tipperary, one 
of these courses has been running for some 
months with outstanding success, and prepara- 
tions are being made to launch another rural! 
course—on the Scandinavian folk high-school 
plan—at Camolin, in County Wexford. The 


interest taken in these courses indicates that 
| County Vocational Committees will be called 


on to extend their efforts in this direction for 
many years to come. It cannot, of course, be 
expected that all of the initial educational 
expertments which are in progress will be 
fully justified by results, but they at least 
show that the committees and thetr staffs are 


alive to the needs and possibtlities of the 


position in their respective areas. 

A general idea of the increasing demand for 
instruction may be obtained from a com- 
parison of the total attendances at classes in 
1929 and 1925, which may be regarded as the 
first norma! session following the change of 
Government : 

7925. 


Classes in Urban Centres ....... 21,237 
Classes in Rural Centres ...... 10,205 


Total 4 53 
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| grewth of the Trinity College, 


. creameries in the South of Ireland. 


I para see a Be sie Ra as Trinity 
College, in. "he Univer ot Duillin, is con- 


i As wider cine al 1 Tish life than ever before, 


the number of South 
, who once constituted a large 
. group, has declined very 


: mportant additions have been made 
to the College buildings. The Baths in 
Botany Bay were the result of a gift of 
£20,000 from ‘the late Earl of Iveagh, and 
were opened in 1924. . The Hall of Honour, 
which stands in Parliament Square, is the 
College’s War Memorial. It was opened in 
1928 and the cost was mainly defrayed by 
| pulllic subseription. A notable feature of the 
ten years has been the installation of electric 
light in the students’ rooms 

The Free State’s first decade has seen two 


- Provosts of Trinity College. Dr. J TH. 


Bernard, who attained to the office in 1919, 


i died in 1927, and was succeeded by Mr. E. M. 


Gwvnr, F..T.C.D. Mortality has been high 


among the University and College luminaries. 


Messrs. T. T. Gray, G. L. Cathcart, F. P. 
Culverwell, A. -C. O'Sullivan (Senior 
Fellows), R. A. P. Rogers, G. R. Webb, 
Hugh Canning (Junior Fellows), J. Mallett 
Purser and W. H. Mackintosh died within 
fhe ten years. Eight Fellowships have heen 
awarded im that time. | 
Considerable changes have been made in 
the University prize and honour system. A 
notable feature of the decade has been tho 
Dublin, 
Association for Graduates, and of its parent 


| body. the Trinity College. Dublin, Associa- 
tien of Northern Ireland 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


The increased number of students 1s even 
more striking in the three Calleges of the 
National University than in Dublin Univor- 
sity. Between 1913 and 1951 the student 
meinbership of University College, Dublin, 
rose very considerably: that of University 
College, Cork, from 407 to 616: and that of 
University College, Galway, from 157 to 555. 
~ New buildings, as in Trinity Colleze, are 
few. The most important addition to U.C.D. 
has been the acquisition of mew premises for 
the Medical School in Cecilia street. Cork has 
virtually completed buildings for the recently 
established Dairy Science Faculty; new en 
trance gates have been built and a biological 
station has been established at Lough Ine. 

A considerable namber of new Chairs has 
heen established since the Free State came 
into being. U.C.D. heads the list with 
twelve Professorships in Pathology and Bac- 
teriology. Public Health and Bacteriology, 
Medicine (Systemic), Surgery (Systemic), 
Pure and Applied Mathematics, Physics and 
Electrical. Engineering, Plant Pathology, 
Mechanical’ Engineering, Irish Music. Ap- 
plied Organic Chemistry, and Bio-Chemistry 
and Pharmacology. im addition to the 
Montagu Burton Professorship of [nterna- 
tional Relations, and no fewer than twenty- 
eight new Lectureships. In the same period 
U.C.C. has established a Chair in Accou:it- 
ancy and Business Administration, a Re- 
search Professorship’in Gaelic Languaces. 
and fifteen Lectureships, while a Professor- 
ship of Celtie Archrology kas been founded 
at U.C.G., in addition to seven Lectureships. 


CORK AND GALWAY. 
‘The most important developments in all 


three Colleges srnce the Treaty have been 


largely sponsored by the Goverument  [ts 
view has been that University College, 
Dublin. shall specialise in genera! science, 
and University College, Cork, in dairy 
science. im view of the great number of 
In 1926, 
therefore, the Royal College of Science (or 
lreland was transferred to University Collec, 
Dublin, and in 1927 a Faculty of Dairy 
Science was established at University (o!!eze, 
Cork. 

An experiment of the utmost significance 
is the transformation of University (oile, 
Galway. into a Gaelic College. Full courses 
of lectures in Irish are given on the majo: ty 
of subjects; the holders of certain [ect '& 
ships are required to discharge their duties in 
the trish | ; and ability to lecture in 
Irish is virtually easential to every appoint 
ment. No student who, from 1950. "as 
passed the matriculation examination In 

may obtain a degree unless he can con- 


terse in Trish on ordinary subjects 
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1. General Regulations, age “ui Fees. 
2. Courses for Degrees in Arts 


4. Courses. for Degrees in Law. 
5. Courses for Degrees in Medicine and 


7. Courses for Degrees in Commerce. 
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A r Coates Clee of the National University of Iretand 


THE F OLLOWING REGULATIONS FOR THE. COLLEGE COURSES, Etc., MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


, Philosophy, Celtic Studies. 
3. Courses for Degrees in Science and Agriculture. 


Dentistry. 
6. Courses for Degrees in Engineering and Architecture. 
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BUILDINGS ......AND......COLLEGE...... DEPARTMENTS: 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS, UPPER MERRION STREET, 
AND THE FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE—BUILDINGS AND FARMS AT GLASNEVIN. 


Letters in reference to Courses of Study should be addressed to 
THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE, ‘DUBLIN, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK 


A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland 
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Courses ars a and Diplomas in 
DAIRY SCIENCE 
CELTIC STUDIES COMMERCE 


CIEN . EA 3 
Be a EDUCATION 
DENTISTRY ENGINEERING 


li particulars as tc the Conditions and Cost of obtaining these ees and 
Diplomas’ with all other information as to the College, its facilities and olarships, 
may be obtained on application to THE SECRETARY. 

The College has a number of valuable ogre Aa fail particulars of which 
can be obtained cn application to THE REGISTRAR at the 
The College has pl ying grounds 15 acres in extent, available for all kinds of games. 
The Honan Hostel _ comfortable n icy Catholic Men Students 
at a moderate tal Prov "Chapel and Resident Chaplain. For full particulars apply to 
a Ls Rea, is a similar institution for Catholic Women Students. Further parti- 
be had on™ ion to THE REV. SUPERIORESS. 
ings, approv ved by the President and the Officers of 
Residence, is avai ailable ape use 0 Parents and Guardians. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


Greek, ee 


University College, Galway, provides full courses in English m all Faculties of the 
National University of Ireland. It also provides Courses in Irish in Mathematics, 
History, Geography, Archzeology, Latin, 
Economics and E-ducation. 

‘It offers ordinary Scholarships value £1,500 a year, wack: in addition thereto 
Scholarships for native speakers of Irish sis £1,000 a year. 


Students of the College have unique opportunities of becoming fluent speakers of irish. 


Accountancy, 


For further particulars apply to THE REGISTRAR. 
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THE N A TIC NAT | am what till remains our primary ipdustry | i and an Fhaihtaire a adjustibens satisfactory: 
rk. See were ba to both Governments was effected. — 
EXCHEQUER. ticularly interesting to note the | . As from the 6th April, 1923, the Free State | 
| a : ‘iiesdl-al tke mesial relations ‘between the became an independent unit of taxation, and a I 
Fooiáah | State and local authorities. In 1922-23 the | Revenue Board was.set up, on which, by an 
By ERNEST BLYTHE, Vice-President of the | | aggregate amount of the grants from the | Order of the Executive Council, were 
‘Executive Council, and Minister for Fin anes. | 


r services administered by IR puters kad funstions itheeto ah. tae 
thorities was about £1,520,000, while in the | in this’ country by the British Revenue Com- 
OM the least of the achiossmants of i. present year it will exceed £3,800,000. In | missioners. The Board consisted. of three 
“ past ten years has been the financial - ‘this way the State has contributed largely . ie sos? 
education of the people of the. Saorstát. | te the growth of valuable social and public . 
Prior to 1922 there was no Department of health services without necessitating the im- HOW IT OPERATES. 
Finance: in this country, and control” of | position of an excessive burden on the local ; 


policy regarding taxation, expenditure, and | ratepayer. 
public debt lay elsewhere. As a necessary Saorstát Eireann began its existence with 


blic debt of its own, but with a huge 
consequence, the sénse of financial responsi- | no PU ; g 
bility of the Irish people was undeveloped. unascertained liability in respect of its share 
So slight was the correlation and so great | °f the public debt of the United Kingdom. 


was the “ time-lag’’ ‘between expenditure | By subsequent negotiation this liability was 
here and British taxation that it was not | ComPle*ely abolished, and we have been able 


impossible to bel t an Exchequer was | to 4PPly the unimpaired financial credit of 


bounties. But with the establishment of our the development of the country. 


national institutions all this has changed, In the course of the decade three National 
and we now realise that no more can be taken | Loans were issued—the first a 5 per cent. 2. Clothing and Apparel ... £630,044 


out of the Exchequer than is put into it, and | Stock at 95 im 1925, the second a 5 per cent. 3. Forei s irits 

that if we decide on a new service we must | Stock at 97 in 1927, and the third a 4} per | — 2 i i 

be prepared either to sacrifice some existing cont. Stock at 93h in 1950. The running The three most important Excise duties 
service or to submit to additional taxation. | Yields of £5 5s. ód., £5 ds. 1d., and £4 16s. | and their yield in 1930-31: 

If we have to admit that self-government | ód. imdicate steady improvement of the status Bee elias esd dindest tnd £3,216,650. 
necessitated a change in our otlook on finan- | f the Saorstát in the financial world. The 2. Spirits 
cia] matters, we can claim that our education National Loans still enjoy the distinction, 3. Betting 
mS. begun and completed in a very brief almost unique among Government issues, of ha 


space. We can go further, and claim that standing at a premium over their issue 
our financial policy has been marked hy a | PY°, and are characterised by the firmness 
thoroughness and soundness to which many | ”ene feels inclined to term it tenacity—with 
older and more experienced States can lay no which they ae held by investors. It is cer- | 
claim. It is not my purposé here to set out, . tain that, in spite of the unfavourable con- 


again facts and figures which are already | dition of the money markets of the world, we 
“available in official publications and could to-day issue a further National Loan at 


accounts. But it will be of interest to re- | a still lower interest cost, should the necessity 


view in broad outline the salient features of | for doing so arise. 
the policy pursued in the last ten years with | A NEW PHASE. 


regard to expenditure, taxation, and the 
public debt. With the year 1951-52 we enter on a new 
The establishment of Saorstát Eireann | phate. The world depression has not left 
found expenditure at a high level, due in no | Saorstát Eireann unaffected, although our 
small part to commitments entered into prudent financial policy has, to some extent, 
rather i:ghtly by the British Administration | protected us from troubles that have not left 
during the period of the European War and | richer countries unshaken. But the fall in 
prices and the reduction in business profits 


- 24,661,000 


oe 
a (Estimated) 
Total ... £258,265,147 £276,923, 243 
- The amount of natural taxation per head 
| of the population has fallen steadily from 
| about £8 14s. in 1922-25 to under £7 jn’ 
1930-31. Having regard to the figures set ont 
in the above table, the question naturally 
arises as to how the Government has met thg 
deficits, Temporary accommodation from 
time to time has been found in the form of 
ways and means advances and Free State 
bills. But more permanent accommodation 
has been secured by the flotation of three lon g- 
term National Loans. The First Loan was an 
internal one of £10,000,000, floated in 1923 at 
the issue price of 95 and yielding 5 per cent, 
interest. The Second Loan of £7,089,175 was 
marketed in 1927 at 97, the interest rate being 
also 5 per cent. The Third Loan of £6,000,000 
was obtained in 1950 on a 44 basis, the issue 
price being 9345. Needless to remark, all these 
Loans have stood, and still stand to-day, at 
substantial premiums, and are quoted higher 
than British Government securities yielding 
the same nominal rates of interest. 


The Free State’s First Revenue Board: 
W. O’Brien (Chairman). 
W. D. Carry 
(Secretary, Representing Direct Taxation). 
C. J. Fuynn 
(Representing Customs and Excise). 
* * * * | 


The three most important Customs duties 
and their yield in 1930-31: 
1. Tobacco and Snuff ......... Éisc 


£201,125 


The standard rate of income tax is ós. 6d. 
in the £. - : 
Sur tax is payable in respect of every £1 
of income over £2,000, 
The minimum sur tax rate is 9d. and the 
maximum 4s. 6d. in the £. 
The maximum rate applies to every £1 of 
income in excess of £10,000. | 
(In Great Britain the minimum sur tax 
rate is 1s. 1 1-5d. and the maximum 
8s. 3d. in the £.) 
The maximum rate applies to every £1 of 
income in excess of £50,000. 
(Between £8,000 and £10,000 the British 
sur tax rate is 5s. 6d.) 
A penny increase in the income tax in the 
Free State nurmally yields £80,000 
per anmain; In Great Britain it yields 


EXCHEQUER BALANCE. 
In addition to its National Loans the 
Government has @lso acquired the use of ‘ 
several million pounds through the sale of 
Savings Certificates. © 
It will be of interest at this stage to givé 
a brief summary of the capital liabilities and 
assets (including Exchequer balance) of the 
Free State ‘as at the 3lst March last: 
Liabilities. 
Outstanding debt (including 
National Loans and Savings 
Certificates) 3 
Other capital charges under Tele- 


approximately £5,000,000. 

There are approximately 1,500 sur tax- 
payers in the Free State, and their 
annual sur tax contmbution to the 
Exchequer on the basis of existing 
rates is about £550,000. 
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members, and Mr. William O’Brien, who was 
at the time Secretary to the Ministry of 
Finance, was appointed its first chairman, a 
position which he still holds. 
The establishment of the Free State as a 


the boom years immediately following. More- 
over, additional expenditure had to be in- | have led to a fall in the yield of many taxes. 
curred at once on the restoration of law and | Expenditure does not easily adm‘t of con- 
order, and there was a general demand for | siderable reductions; administrative services 
large scale expenditure on reconstruction, | have been continuously under review ; we have 
necessitated not only by the events of the | always pursued, a conservative policy with 
disturbed years “immediately preceding, but | regard-to!the extension of services, and have 
by general neglect during the Great War. —| never committed the country to unnecessary 
When the change of Government took | obligations. There are accordingly no large 
place the level of taxation was high—in- | blocks of non-essential services which can be 
come tax at 5s. in the £, super tax rates | ditcontinued during a period of financial 
correspondingly steep, Corporations profits stringency. But the record of balanced 
tax without any allowance, and taxes of 23d. | Budgets must be maintained, and this will 
be done, as I have already stated in the Dail, 


phone and Telegraph Acts, etc. 1,956 446 


' £29, 460,089 
Assets. 
Exchequer advances repayable (in- 
eluding Shannon Scheme and 


various funds) 
Deficit 


’ 
ó 
iN 


£14 177,007 
15,285,082 


£29, 460,089 
Apart from further liabilities in respect of 
annuities payable to the British Government 


ag: 2 3 


per lb. on sugar and of 8d. per Ib. on tea— 
and the Executive Council decided not -to 
reduce imposts for the time being, but to 
meet the largest possible proportion of ex- 
penditure from revenue, and only to resort to 
borrowing in the last-necessity. In the three 
years 1922-5 to 1924-5 not only was normal © 
expenditure fully met by revenue, “but  ab- 
normal ‘expenditure, amounting in the 
aggregate over these three years. to some 
- £26,150,000, was covered as to £17,660,000 by 
the surplus and by abnormal revenue, and 
only £84 million was met by borrowing. 


A MORE LIBERAL POLICY. 


By 1925 low and order had been aa; 
the bulk of the compensation for damáge to 
property had been paid; the heavy commit- 
ments of the early years had been liquidated 
or scaled down to-a standard more commen- 
‘surate with the national wealth and income. 
of the Saorstat; expenditure was wholly 
under control, and reconstruction was pro- 
ceeding apace. The Government came to the 
‘conclusion that a more liberal Budget policy 
could now be pursued. © Accordingly, while 
still retaining a surplus of normal revenue 
over normal expenditure, it was determined 


‘to meet all abnormal expenditure (now very | 


much reduced in amount) out of borrowing. 
This pe 


’ oficial records and documents were in the 


rmitted a reduction of taxation, and 


partly by the imposition of additional taxa- 
tion and partly by further reductions in 
expenditure. The Government feel assured 
that the sound financial sense of the people, 
which has been their support throughout the 
decade, will not be found wanting now. 


TAXATION. 


ee 


COUNTRY’S FINANCIAL 
‘STRUCTURE. 


(By a Taxation Expert.) 

LL of the most formidable tasks which 
“confronted the Free State Government 
when it took up the reins of office was that of 
organising and co-ordinating the finances of 
the country, so as to place them on a sound 
basis, 
At the time no reliable information con- 
‘cerning the country’s economic and financial 
structure was readily available, as all the 


possession of the Commissioners of Inland 


and Excise in London. When, in 1923, the 


Revenue and the Commissioners of Customs | 


separate fiscal unit at once gave rise to the 
dificult problem of double taxation. Customs 
and Excise duties were not involved, but 
direct taxes, such as income tax and death 
duties, were. Negotiations were at once 
opened up with the British Government, who, 
appreciating the importance of removing every 
obstacle to the financial and economic develop- 
ment of the new Dominion, at once entered 
into an agreement with the Free State whereby 
reciprocal relief from double taxation was to 
be granted. The basis of the relief was the 
élimination of the lower of the two taxes or 
duties imposed by both countries. This agree- 


1926, which made provision for the exemption 
trone taxation in each country of income 
accruing to persons resident in the other 
country. This scheme of relief has so far 
worked admirably. 

The Free State system of taxation is in every 
respect similar to that of Great Britain, and 
no fundamental change has been made in it 
since 1922. The adaptation of the British 


establishing of several new sub-departments 
ef the Révenue Department, the work of which 
was formerly administered from London. 


Office of the Accountant-General of Revenue, 


ment was superseded by a fresh agreement, in . 


In | 
this connection mention may be made of the 


and a contingent liability in respect of Land 
Bonds, it would appear from the above figures 
that the total indebtedness of the Free State 
amounted to only twenty-nine and a-half 
million pounds at the end of 1930-31, or, 
roughly, less than ten pounds per head of the 
population. If the assets be deducted, the 
deficit ‘of ‘a little over £15,000,000 represents 
our National Debt, and is only equivalent 
(roughly) to a charge of £5 on every man, 
woman and child in the population. 

The following table summarises the net 
receipts from Customs, Excise, Estate Duties, 
Stamps and Income Tax (including super and 


sur-tax) :— 


£ 
9 351,753 
7,418,381 
6,390,204 


Customs. 


taxation machinery has necessitated. the- 


Raonetl ‘Tax 
and 
£ £ 
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the Stamp Office, and the Office of the Special 


Commissioners of the Income Tax. -* 493,707 5 399,161 


483,143 —-5, 870,92 
5060888 —5,668,4 
464.308 «+5, 184,129 
480,901 4,300,472 
485,109 4,185, 681 
416.475 — 4061, 79 


1,289,455 376,789 4 102,761 
_ ail 


Motel... 98,585,166 £3,707,410 £58,782.48 
The above figures indicate, by reference © 
the total revenue receipts for each year im 


“by taking into consideration certain ° of 
i items of income, that the poe 


Free State Revenue Board was established, it 
took steps to try and secure the return of these 
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There is little doubt but that, if the existing» 
economic situation does not improve, further In June of last year the first National Thrift | DIPLOMATIC Corps ABROAD ................... 
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complex system a which b 
Britain through a 
evolution from its - sta 
receiving, seonmaliine and ' 
until it became. the elaborate 
organisation which it is to-day. | 
moulded and modified this organisation to 
suit our special circumstances, . and we have 
grafted additional functions on to it which 
justify us in the claim which i ) 
A short history of the gute ote in. this 
country may be of in rest, y help 
bring a better tinderstai 
We were f “e i 
which we enjoyed u 
stration. eS 
Great. Britéin, we. were. 


vantages provided for ‘an | 
rural: area in the suburbs’ of perth were 
equally available for a dweller in 3 a remote 
mountain district in... i 


transfer of the administration it was recog- - I 


nised that to continue. the ser 
herited in their entirety, withou 
detailed examination, wot 
permanent defiert. Consequently, it was. 
necessary to reerganise ‘the system, and to 


‘ 2 "3a we in- 4 


make certain readjustments of services, thus 1 
bringing them inte closer conformity with 


the commercial and agricultural conditions ; 
peculiar to this country. “Those alterations ' 
were put inte operation only after tke most 
careful examination of each i-dividual case 
having in view the necessity for- not hamper- 
ing essential business activities in any way. 
The services now given are still equal to, or 


greater than these rendered to the citizens of i Departments. 
any other country comparable to ours in 1 


- 


regard to general conóitions arid population. { divided, roughly, into :— 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


faced on the change of administration was 
truly a formidable one. The first published © 
commercial accounts of the Department 
showed a loss of over £1,100,000 for the 
financial year 1922-°23.. This loss has now . 
been reduced below £100,000, and it is antici- 
pated with confidence that it will be wiped } 
out altogether in the course of a f\w years. 
It should be emphasised that the reduction 
in loss has been brought about only to a | 
moderate extent - mes BS services. The 


il 
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ment feel justified im claiming that economics . 
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- and foreign), it controls and administers both — 
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| for general administration, Whe Secretary is 


Sa | the Accoun Officer of the Department. 
The financial problem which had to be | . _— 


j telephone services. 
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POSTAL SERVICES. 


E Post Office in the Saorstát has many 
functions, and its activities are very 
San and wide in scope. In addition to 


| providing postal, telegraph, telephone, postal . 
“á order and umes order services {both inland 


| wireless broadcasting and the savings bank ; 

it maintains express delivery and ulnen- 
1 delivery: services ; 
| Army - ns and. allowances, 
| drafts issued by other nts Ceathar i 
| many agency services for Great Britain) ; 


National Savings Certificates and the issue of 
1 dog Ticences ; it sells National Insurance 
Stamps (Health and Unemployment), and all . 

kinds of revenue, legal and Land Commission . 
. stamps and forms ; it collects Customs charges 
ion parcels, and receives and forwards revenue | 


es =" —- 


requiring to be stamped. 
also a central purchasing 
{ uniform clething and other stores (including | 


| mechanical transport) for other Government | 


Establishments are 


(1) Secretary s Office, ha is responsible, 


(2) Accountant’s Branch, which is respon- 
' sible for maintaining a check on the revenue 
and expenditure of the postal, telegraph and. 
The Accountant is the 
adviser of the Accounting ¢ Officer in all matters 
| relating to finance, and is responsible for the 
| preparation of the Pest Office Accounts for 
| presentation to An Dail. | 

(3) The Engineering Branch, which is 
responsible for the maintenance oí telephones 
and te 
(4) The Stores Branch, through which all 


supplies required in the se epson are 
1 obtained. 


) in the State. It gives regular 


SHE árais to over 12,000 persons. 
INLAND MAILS. 


“At the time of the change of Government 
for Post 


_little use was made of motor ; 
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provement in the general emacs á of | 5 


A letter boxes have been fitted experimentally | 
: to trams and buses, so as to benefit the public 


s ‘the resent the scheme is confined to a limited 
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“In pit sed to give ‘ites facilities for posting, 


in towns and villages along the routes. For | 


The Department is probably the largest | 


i 

it pays old age pensions, . 
postal . 

i 4 “inveive i us in a is responsible for the issue and repayment a | 


duties and taxes, and legal documents ' 
‘The Post Office is |. 


department for . 


i 


ALA. AA 


broadcasting in Europe, 


I 
; 


rofit, . Last year the c. o. D. pica ie ba 19,485 
we | (trad ected £20,126), as compared. 

with 1,644 ‘trade charges £1,831) in the first_ 

“year of its establishment. There is still scope á a 

| for development, when the advantages of the | ae a 


service become better known to B ve ile shos 
The volume of inland a“ tal tra ' $ 
ewe increase, as. the i fe 


“hecrialion : 1923. shin "4930, 
Letters 110, 781,385 116,954,400 
Printed Papers 26,481,730 37, 473,895 
| Posteards 7,684,470 8.011, 950 
Parcels 4,481,510 - 5,215,155 
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Royal Dublin Society in 1931. 


Eucharistic Congress to be held in Dublin. 
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BROADCASTING. 


THE STATE. 


———- 
ROADCASTING in the Irish Free State 


is a State servicers At present two 
| stations are maintained—one (2RN) at Dublin 


- 
1 


for a radius of only a few 
miles round the two cities 
in which they are located, 
and they are soon.to be 


— ——-" 
~ 


power station situated in 
the Midlands, which, with 
a crystal range of eighty 
mites or more, will serve 
é virtually the whole area 

of the twenty-six 
counties. 

The annual expenditure 


Me. Seamus 
CLANDILLON, 


tenance of the stations, 


and programmes, is about £33,000, and the 
revenue, derived from licence fees and a 
Customs duty of 434 per cent. on radio sets 
and material, less the cest of collection, 
amounts te about £43,000. The annual surplus 
is set aside tewards the cost of the new station, 
which will be, on present estimates, 
£75,000. 

Speaking on the estimate for the breadcast- 
ing service in the Dail last April, Mr. 
Heffernan, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, said: 
s. The general taxpayer is being asked to 
| provide for a high-power station a large sum of 
| money, which is not likely to be recovered | 
from broadcasting revenue for several years. 
Surplus. revenue over current expenditure 
| during the past few years and in the future 
| will, it is anticipated, be quite sufficient on a 
| commercial account basis to provide for 


expenditure. It is, of coursé, necessary that 
the broadcasting service should be considered 
as a business undertaking, and should pay its 
way witheut assistance from general taxation. 


high-power station,” he added, 
confirmed by the trend 
of development of 


which is definitely | 
towards large increases” 
of the power of stations. i 
The Dublin and Cork f 
_ Stations do not give at 
th 
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The first distinctive Saorstát stamp (24.) || AR — AM i 
was issued on 6th December, ‘1922, followed || AM AA i excited interest outside 
shortly afterwards by stamps of the remaining : 


WARE i TION. AND i SCOPE OF denominationa now in use. 


Special Commemorative issues have also 
been made in connection with the Catholic 
Emancipation Centenary in 1929; the com- 
pletion of the Shannon Power Derelopment 
Scheme in 1930; and the Bi-Centenary of the 


A special issue will also be made next 
year in connection with the International 


ROWTH OF WIRELESS IN 


and the other (2CK) at Cork. These stations | 
give crystal-set reception | 


replaced by a single high- 


on the working ahd main- 


and on administration. 


some . 


depreciation fund and interest on capital | 


‘* Our policy in regard to the necessity for a : 
“has been | 
| i events are 


| Musical Director by Mr. Vincent O'Brien, 
SÍ The first announcer was Mr. Seamus Hughes, 


y Director. 
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0 October I jest. ean he LP the opening of 

‘the third annual Wireless and Gramophone 

Exhibition in the Dublin Mansion House ; but 

Mr. Heffernan ventured to predi 

probability of the proceedings at the opening 

: of next year’s Exhibition being broadcast from 
the high-power station. 

The fact that the British Postmaster- 
| General’s monopoly of broadcasting rights 
_ od passed to the Free 
Sid State Post Office in the 
oy me | transfer of functions fol- 
sg LOR ie = lowin g the Treat y ap- 
ei pears to have been 
grasped in a practical 
way. by business men in 


mm Se ge | England sooner than by 
| AA mi i | people here. Prospects 
| AA as sd of big business to be 


done in the Free State 
on the lifting of the ban 
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she country. The story 
Mr. SEAMUS of early attempts to 
HvGHEs. secure concessions or 
privileges in the matter 
of broadcasting and trading rights may be 
read in the appendix to the first report of the 
Dail Committee cn Broadcasting, one of the 
most extraordinary publications ever issued 
under parliamentary authority. 
| DAIL COMMITTEE. 

The Post Qffice authorities went warily, 
and, 1. spite of manifestations of public im- 
patience, contrived to avoid committing them- 
selves in any direction, pending a decision 
by the Oireachtas*toncerning the whole gues- ' 
tion of the licensing of wireless receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, as well as broadcast- 
ing cizthts and undertakings. 

The “decision seem“ | a long time in coming. 
Many field days of debate in the Dail ranged 
over every aspect of tie subject. A committee 
to inquire into the whole question of broad- 
casting was appointed by the Dail on 14th 
December, 1923. 

Three reports were presented ty this Com- 
mittee. Finally, it was decided to establish 
a State broadcasting service under the 
auspices "of the Department of Posts and. 
Telegraphs, and the Minister for Finance was 
directed to prepare a scheme for financing it. 
The result was the setting up of the service 
on the lines now in force. “The Dublin Broad- 
casting Station was officially opened on New 
Year’s Day, 1926. 

After the publication of the Dail Com- 
mittee’s first: report, with all its unpleasant 
i revelations, the speculators and concession 
hunters retired from the scene, and a trade in 
radio goods, which now has reached im- 
portant dimensions, began to be bui't up. 
There was a considerable interval between 
the decision to license receiving sets and the 
opening, at last, of the Dublin Sroadcasting 
Station, and in that interval thousands of 
residents in the Free State had obtamed valve 
|; sets, and had become accustomed to the lavish 
| programme Provision of the English stations. 
These listeners, in the main, formed an un- 
favourable opinion of the Dublin Station’s 
modest, early efforts. Adding to that the fact 

that the Dublin and Cork Stations themselves 
| cannet be heard outside a small radius on 
i crystal sets, it is not surprising to find that 
the radio trade in the Freé State has been 
chiefly concerned hitherto with valve sets. 


PROGRAMMES. . 
The normal daily programme of the Dublin 
| and Cork Stations runs for half an hour in 
} the middle of the day and for four and a half 
to five hours at night, and consists mainly of 
musical and dramatic entertainment, not, 
however, excluding educational features, such 
as language lessens and talks en literature, 
gardening and like subjects. Announcements 
are made, as a rule, in Irish as well as in 
English, and a large proportion of programme 
time is allotted .» Gaelic talks and music, 
while. “ outside “roadecasts ”’ of Gaelic sports 


" 


ain 


Whon the Dublin Station was opened the 
studio and offices were situated on the upper 
floors of premises at the corner of Henry 
street and Denmark street. Later they were 
removed toa section of the rebuilt General 
Post Office, abutting on Henry street, 

From the outset the post of Directer of the 


| Dublin Broadcasting Station has been held 


by Mr. Seamus Clandillon, and that of 


“who now holds the position of ‘Assistant 
An advisory committee, “which 
resent. ves of: the “lepartments 
End Aivicelvare, os well ai sn. 
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Is, it the idea that scores the s SSN \\\ A | AHÓá Yyy pyee Reins = 
bull’s eye ? Is it the illustration ? = E SS SS \\ Wi Wf or a ne! 
Or the layout? Is it the copy ee” SSSR SES S—Zz3QR2RQRRNNA WW yp | “Change 
that makes them buy. Or the EZ —S = ~~ SSS | \ A i Y Yj ™ tractor. 
paper position that does it? All _ SSE SSAA Wy SS 
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What is our function towards you? It 
is to work with you inside your own business: to 
advise you on the relationships between prime cost 
and selling cost; to bring you our expert know- 
ledge on intricate matters of distribution and the 
economics of margins. We can place at your dis- 
posal our own creative group of writers and artists 
whose work places them at the forefront of their 
profession. We offer you enthusiasm. We offer 
you experience. We offer to you the credentials of 
our past successes. Our executives have studied 
European and American markets— been there, 
worked there, sold there. We invite those manu- 
facturers who seek to enter these great and profit- 


co-operation. If your marketing is outside Ireland 
and your problem is selling we can help you. 
. Our business i is building your business. We suc- 
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“Defence Forces oniet primastiy for the áin- | a Se “ba ates rato a3 ta ee ee ee | tfáiiné She no = co gs a i the ‘educa- | 
' tenance of peace, and only in a secondary way” i Bas a mag t ek ee od sat an i cg | tion of officers and ne 1-commissioned officers |. 
“for the prosecution of war. Boek ate iid Se gaetas Pi Sam is : nod SA "ts has-béetr actively putsued: “Selected officers | 
>. When the British evacuated the Free State | Selected me ee sg from all. branches of the Servis have been | a 


. - Organisation. “At that time it was difficult | 
h Provisional | 
pea Bare soe "called: vein - provide was; | te determine the type. of defensive force best sent to American and ' English military 


schools for “the purpose to undergoing . ; | 
San army. The State, as a living organism, — failed Sete cvmmiry's needs, and for: thet ecurses. Full advantage has been taken of | § 


Twas éhvcatencd.” The rel cause of that hi Lao it was intended that the evolution, of the knowledite. ac quired by those officers, 
‘was the defencelessness, or apparent defence- the Army should proceed on deliberate lines. most’ of. whom aré how acting ae: instructors 
Aessness, of the new State. Armed opposition Consequently, not more than. abows A, 000 r 


. to the State ceased when the State organised | men were originally enrolled.” a gre ore ba 8 “Ba Cora te 
“Defence Forces, and those Defence Forces . The Department of Defence expected. that 6 P. BS ped : 
through infantry courses and to provide for 


“demonstrated that they had strength to: put | it: development would ..proceed from. pre-- instruction i 
“down that opposition. > sea the ail go eet pana Bins normal — See wt commissioned Perséanel “Of %) 
“the State realised the power of the State’s | & Sta eparvmen e sequence of events i . 
“defence they ceased to bá activa From that bhen ee SD; sop aimh i sos early Fc Lá age sg: si oe gry tes ———— 
“time on, one may say, in a general way, that | as arcn, , the internal - differences | . mabe i 
. the Defence Searels <a betsy the peace | which manifested themselves on ‘the question in the field. ela aRCe TH ica ni | Major-General BRENNAN, Chief of Staff, 
“of the State by merely existing in a state of | of acceptance of the Treaty foreshadowed. a i : peaspeet St osduetoate ‘the ishing ‘of thur Free State Army. 
preparedness. hasty dévelopment of the Provisional Govern- bhar hicl k hilst th orient 
. It is no mere accident that all eter er at | ment’s -forces,, The outbreak of hostilities | “nn an om Pines & us t PO agóixas 
all times maintain defence forces in one form | at the end of June, 1922, made it necessary “|. Soke a Ageh-sigh; an. yee Ve: Saree epee Tetites from the Army) supply, and for 
or another. It is due to the fact that ordered’ Í té accelerate the rate of recruitment, with- [their particu ar branch of the Service. | a considerable time will continue to supply, 
peace does not merely happen. It éxists only the wade that over" “bó; 000 of all ranks were j> THE RESERVE. | the senior commissioned personnel. It is 
in so far as it is maintained and defended. = The ourtli of. ae a ek ee | hoped to -cbtain from: the various Officers’ 
It requires at all times foree at its command . | aificult circumstances. These difficulties will 6 pe Training Corps sufficient junior officers in 
S ' rig ' : ' the Reserve—has increased steadily. Indeed, th fut "Bhail th t 
“to resist aggression, “both from within and | be.appreciated when it is realised that. at til tly it id h been difieult to: e near future, 3 © present year, 
without. | that time there was a dearth of experienced Mahl reoite 7h See fe nip |} mon-commissioned officers of the permanent 
| train and cater. for any--larger influx, -. The - its had to be drafted to the R p 
~ It is not possible for this country, or for | officers and non-commissioned officers. Most oxisti shainiúla cl ta Mesieee peek Se oe = ee seeerve i só: 
“any other country, to maintain in a state of of the corps and services had to be set up Pee a, gan talions for training purposes, but it is es- 
' eonstant preparedness forces capable of over- | at once and placed on an effective footing. á cá h A | ‘oti . fee ' pected that by the gradual transfer of time- 
coming every possible combination that might | Among these “may be mentioned the Army oe mess: ing oe NN site six | expired non-commissioned personnel to the 
Exar Heyer atranged against it.. What is | Air Corps, the Atmy Corps of Engineers, Ol Bi ao háise on axes a ae Reserve, and by permitting suitable Re- 
_ possible is to have at all times at our command | the Coastal and Marine Corps, the Railway F - gs ths” < eres = E w servists to come up for an extended period of 
. a force capable of dealing effectively with any ogee ee In a tie Mai A Silas Corps, eg = mm ous army service. | training, that the non-commissioned-ofhicer 
“danger that may reasonably be expected to | ete. 4 on ae digs el difficulty will be solved. 
‘threaten at short notice, and to have that ferce | EX-SOLDIERS. ficers’ Training Corps organised in: ~ With some branches of Army progress the 


: .+ University -College, - Dublin, 245 cadets. ie 3 i 
80 - “organised: and prepared that it.can, when When. the sat ey asa. Trinity AS liege, sp Xn Grá sei is public is. already familiar. . The Schoo! of 


“need: arises, fhco rate with ‘itself all the rhe 8D Music, for example, has attracted the most 
available nobilisable strength of the nation snernanes StS eae eet pasty Irish ‘University College, Cork i. EA favourable notice within the State, and from 
to-resist external attack from whatever source | áir “á as as ae Sure 'w f — on, University. College; Galway, BE cm visitors who have heard its performances. 
it may come. Though it is. possible to con- Re ee Stapietg sian fi aggjaadhanh es ag College of Surgeons, Dublin, 68 _e,, The School of Egquitation, although only 
ceive of external combinations of such hie reine vba «ack Ch ime shé She The present strength of the forces is :— established in 1926, has hilready proved the 
strength that no national force could success- ' Dep ertment at once began to effect a reduc- 'Permanent:— ~ | all-round excellence of the Irish horse of the 
+ fully resist them, the organised AR h fang | on th the strength of the bai : Geo the Commissioned personnel ......... 505 half-bred type. Numerous prizes have been 
guarantees that only in the case of .extreme | labour market was already overcrowded with Chiher SAI Ss accra Ss easa ee won at horse shows at home. and abroad. in- 
desperation would such an external combina- ee loyed oF... 8 result of the almost om | BE Arc rae os cluding Olympia, Brussels, Nice, Lucerne, 
tion move against the-nation, as the resistance | plets dislocation of industry through the Total .,....... 5716 Toronto, Boston and New York. 

"that ‘would have to be overcome’ would repre- } internal disturbances. The demobilisation |. Non-permanent :— ry ee ee ar aig “ THE AIR SERVICE. 

‘gent a greater loss than could be compensated of a large’ number of ary might be expected Commissioned personnel stpeepees -- 229 a The Army Air Corps was one of the corps 

by-any conceivable military advantage to be | omy hasise the difficulties of the situation. | Officers’ Training Corps ......... 575. | improvised in 1922. Great difficulties had te 
gained. With a view to assisting the passage of men : Other ranks coccdescceevecsscccteravesss 8085 : > be overcome, particularly in the provision of 


DISARMAMENT. from the Army to civil life, demobilisation past suitable personnel. The mechanical side has 


When nations confer on the question of dis- | PAy" and - gratuities: were" authorised and Total “ee... 8889 been developed, personnel has been trained, 
armament it is ‘not to propose that nations | special provision for such men was made in Total permanent: and jz0n- permanent and, although small, the corps is well abreast 
‘should be rendered defenceless ; it is to induce | the Unemployment Insurance Acts of 1925 Íorces, 14,605. of up-to-date developments in aeronautics. 
nations not to maintain armaments that are | and 1924. The President made a special STRENG.H AND COST. The headquarters of the corps is at Baldonnel 
a threat to their neighbours. When that. is appeal to employers on behalf of ex-soldiers, The reduction in cost and in the strength | Aerodrome, which is also the Customs Station 
done it~forcés. théir neighbours to increase | and the latter were granted preference in | of the Army since 1923 is shown in the | for visiting aircraft. In 1926 four aeroplanes 
“their armaments also; the contest of arma- | the matter of State employment.” By such following table :— from Baldonnel played an important part in 
ments begins and must oltimately traps » methods, the position. was considerably ; * Nét “ex- _. | the rescue operations carried out in connec- 
itself into war. ameliorated, and by the end of April, 1924, | _ penditure for | tion with-the wreck .f the ss. Cardigan Castle 

No disarmament proposal has ever been oa | as many as 2,000 officers and over 40,000 men year ended } off the coast of Galway. In 1927, Colonel 
forward that would suggest that nations | had been demobilised. With the demobilisa- ólst March Strength on | Fitzmaurice, then Officer Commanding '"a 
should deprive themselves completely of all, tion of wnmecessary personnel, the Depart- . tá : £ dlst March. | Corps, was invited by Captain MacIntosh. 
armdd ‘forges. ‘It is'always recogtised that the | ment initiated a> reofganisation of the Army fees | 74694104 - = 55,500 | the -well-kno-- Imperial Airways pilot. to 
natidn’s ordered peace requires that the | and fixed an establishment for the various | bs Fusawesctn 10,461,401 —— 15,241 accompany him on his projected Atlantie 
Government should have at its command the | arms and branches of the Service. era 5,005,16 13,567 flight. A start was made, but the aviators 
force necessary: to maintain its internal order, | “The Comimand-in-Chief of the Forces and piadacecs 2,804,595 15.352 were forced to return. 
and to resist reasonably foretellable aggres- | all executive dnd administrative powers in kdasoures 2,485,785 . “16,850 Again, in 1928, Colonel Fitzmaurice was 
gion from without. relation to them are vested in the Executive |= - vednia vue 2,185,767 “11,680 invited to participate in an Atlantic flight— 

The Defence Force of our country is at all | Council and are exercised through and in the t1,462 this time with Baron Von Huenefeld ard 
times ready to meet, any internal disorder. It | name of the Minister for Defence. A Council anebicos 1,804,433 = — “6.980 “Captain Koehl. - This proved to be the first 
is capable of rapid expansion at any time saloostl of Defence. is constituted to assist the ce " $6,010 successful east to west flight. Baldonnel 
_international. tension may threaten us. Those. | Minister in the administration and business 19590: ..... 129690. “4,967 | Aerodrome also figured prominently in the 
_who- know ‘the Army know that its discipline | of his Department... The Council consists of i ; r7,262 arrangements: mac > by Wing Commander 
deserves al] praise. It is characterised by its | the Minister, who acts as chairman, a civil i Sen Ss 1,173,786 "5,410 | Kingsford Smith and his companions for their 
devotion, loyalty, zeal: and courage, even in | member (a member of Dail Eireann) and 78,085 successful flight from Ireland to America 
* minute matters. The Army steps in whenever | three military members, the Chief-of-Staff, “Permanent. t Non-pertanent, Provision is made for the grant of wound 
there is danger. If a dump is. protected by |--the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster- Appointments to commissioned ranks in the | pensions to officers and men of the Forces. 

_ trap mines the soldier empties the dump. ' General © > Forces are made through the medium of pro- |*Allowances and gratuities are also vaid to the 
When the jury system fails because the gun. THE DISTRICTS. | ‘motions from the fanks; and through -cadet- | dependents of ex-officers and. men who died 
man threatens the life of the jurymen, the ‘ships. Courses: . instruction are regularly | as the result: of’ wounds ‘or disablement. 
military court takes over the Sieben ed »- The Irish -Free State is divided into nine | provided a+ the Military College, which is Under, the Military Service Pensions Ac‘. 
oe | | i foam: districts, As a temporary measure “situated at the. Curragh. ‘Training ere: | 1924, . ision is made for the issue of 
ome District Soeunander administers Dublin : “Cadetships hav. already been g anted to some | p asic ons ag aeivuee who had rendered active 
all ndalk districts; with headquarters at | Sather of the Cfficers’ Training rps, and | rtd the pre-Truce period. and who. 'n 
Age & ' aiit - the Lao the District roxmendess 5 bá rk it is anticipated that a of the Bvt addition ahead certain service in he 
pare try; as Sin ~ adn 7 | ‘and | ‘vacancies for commissioned personnel will standing 
remain quieren becanse the Arms is t to hand . District Commander, Curiagn, “ad: also be filled from these sources. «© °°? © | ‘With the iexinartesce already gained. it is 
oes: Ae oh ante ies i ers, the Cyrragh,” “Athlone; Galway, | Apart from the Volunteer Reserve. Units, Kage that it will be practicable. to introduce 
ate y bá Sligo” and Waterford districts. The existing which. provide théir ‘own’, offices ‘and non- | an Army Act "to ‘replate the existing Defence 
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The Right Name for Stout á 
BREWED BY : 


BEAMISH & CRAWFORD, LID... CORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1792. . AGENTS THROUGHOUT IRELAND. 
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Telegrams—Galway Foundry. "Phone 133. 


The Galway Foundry and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., 


ILL STREET, GALWAY. 
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Eglinton Buildings, GALWAY 


irish Linens. ~ Continuous Arrivais of High-Grade Tailoring. 

irish Tweeds.. Fashionable and Artistic Dressmaking. sá 

Irish Blankets. Productions, from noted Hosiery. oves. 
ae k throughout the Outhtting. 

irish Boots. Makers, roug Fancy Perfumery. 


irish-made Underclothing Season. Dress Goods. 
irish Lace. i Boot and Shee Factors. Linen Drapery. 


IMPORTERS, MA!’UFACTURERS & WAREHOUSEMEN. 
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ngineering, Fitting, Turning, 
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The House Where Quality is 
Highest and Prices Lowest. 
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Spade, Slane and Shovel Factory, 
General Smithwork, Gates, 
Railings, &c._ 


“á 


The Leading Hoiise in the West for Irish Made Goods. 
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ENQUIRIES ALWAYS SOLICITED. 
_ General R Spe 
Expert Workmen Always 
_ ESTIMATES FREE. 
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War was 


total of 8,000 annual 


a 


N° aspect of 1 life in this State offers more. 
| remarkable evidence of the practical 


bent of the Irish character than the hii tory 
of the Royal Dublin Society since the/signin 
of the.Treaty. The high value of the 


perenne te direction of the “oth 7 


of a people mainly con- 

- fined to the land for the 

production of wealth— 

was fully understood by 

“the people, though the. 

Society had few roots 

among them. The Royal 

Dublin Society seemed 

fated to dry up with the 

passing from the old 

‘order to the new, wher 

the barriers which had 

isolated it gave way. 

, New life-blood in the 

Pror. Joun Joty, trebling of the member- 
President. ship flowed into it on all 
sides, and the organisa- 
tion of control, as it had existed from the 


beginning, floated on the flood. 


Before this remarkable regeneration 
occurred the condition of the Society at the 
close of the Great War had compelled the 


Council to consider its position from the | 


point of view of finance. It had been for a 


period of five years a dormant institution, . 


almost without income, owing to the fact that 
no Shows had been held. The European 
immediately followed by the 
political upheaval in this country. In such 
circumstances progress by an institution. de- 


pendent on voluntary support was seriously 
impeded, but the Council of the Society and 


“its various Committees never lost heart. In 
what are now known by the Society as its. 
dark days it was determined to put its house > 


in order and to prepare for a brighter era. 
With the establishment of the Free State 
Government the Society’ s first action was to 
pace at the service of the Government its 
own headquarters, Leinster House. The 
Society hoped that this occupancy of Leinster 
House would be of a temporary character, but 
very soon it had to face what was considered 
by many of tlie older members of the Society 
a set-back greater than any experienced in 
its long history: Leinster House had to be 
wholly and finally evacuated: The Govern- 
ment awarded the Society £68,000 as com- 
pensation. That sum was inadequate to 
establish and maintain the Society within the 
then City of Dublin, and, with much mis- 


giving, it was decided to transfer the head- : 


quarters to Ballsbridge, where its Shows had 
gained it a high reputation. 

This. decision caused a storm of protest 
among the members, and also among the 
public, it being asserted that no one would 
attempt to make use of the headquarters at 
Ballsbridge in the absence of the amenities 
of their 1d home. No sooner was the change 
made from Leinster House than there fol- 
lowed a great increase in the membership of 
the Society. This rise in the Society’s 
success persisted until, two years ago, the 
Council had to recommend to the members 
that the time had come when the member- 
ship list must close. 


' MEMBERSHIP. i 


The surest sign of any institution’s popu- 
larity and strength is its eascone 9-3 In 


_ this respect the Royal , 
Dublin Society is re- @ 
markable to-day among # 


societies of similar % gil 
character. Its member- $2232.32 
ship has grown to the 


members and 1,000 life . 
members. — There is a 
waiting list of several 
hundred. candidates for 
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ce, te “Hone eigin is the most Ao! 
si, undertaking in the Society’s opera- 
) Tusa: most ci tay end of the world 


a 4 - k sá in : he: i ae popa- 
Gala "although the maton has” eases 


this “bores in many services, Ireland. still | 


a that —— ee of production . 


a ao ‘the aoc boosh of the Tans 
Free State was 435,345, while in 1930, the 
last official return, the total was 447,699. 
“The introduction of international military 
contests at recent Horse Shows has added 
considerably to the eclat of the Horse Show, 
and the attendances to-day are in the neigh- 
bourhood of a hundred thousand spectators. 


In 1929 102,037 visitors were present: This 


figure compares most favourably with 1920, 
when the attendance was 47,553. The greatest 
attendance in pre-war days was when the 
present .<ing and Queen, as the Duke and 
Duchess of York, visited the Show, and 65,000 
persons attended. This figure remained a 
record until the recent high attendances. 


The auction sales of bloodstock at the Horse { 


Show have also marked its progress. Extra- 
ordinary success has been achieved on the 


Turf by many animals that have passed from > 


the sale ring at Ballsbridge at figures which | 
earned for them the phrase, “ Ballsbridge | 


‘Bargains,’’ having a special significance that 


greatly enhanced the popularity of “these- 


_ Sales., One has only to mention in particular 
two horses—Tipperary Tim and Shaun Goilin | 


—both Grand National winners in the past 
few years, which were purchased for very 


small figures at Ballsbridge. 


~ Bloodstock 1 


sales have since 1920 grown from a total of 


14,264 guineas to 107,900 guineas in 1929. 


~The 1929 figure has not since been reached 


owing to the general economic depression, 


but the average of bloodstock .sales at Balis- i 


bridge has been egual to those of Doncaster 
and Newmarket, while Irish breeders have 
enjoyed the great advantage of being able to 
offer their animals at home and without 
running the risk and heavy expense of cross- 


Channel shipment. 
THE. SPRING SHOW. 


In the year now ending the Society cele- : 


brated the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Spring Show, which was first held at Leinster 
House in the year 1831. Its importance and 


standing in the agricultural life of. the 
country to-day is possibly an even greater - 


asset than the Horse Show. The Spring 
Show for well nigh ninety years consisted of 
a display of cattle for sale by auction, 
together with a show of implements and trade 
exhibits; but in 1918, with the close of the 
Great War, it was recognised how vital was 
the need for the establishment of a national . 
agricultural show, with a programme embrac- 
ing every phase of agricultural life. The 


Department of Agriculture whole-heartedly | 


| supported the idea. 
the possibility of this Show eventually com- 


The scheme embraced 


bining with the Horse. Show on account of 


the great»decline in horse-breeding. To-day, | 


however, these two great Shows rival one 
another in the support that is accorded them. 


_ The reconstructed Spring Show began in 1920, 


with an attendance of 20,373, which was 


something in excess of the old Spring Show. 


attendances. Last. May 88,274 visitors at- 


this Show, when the weather was ideal—a 
sufficient testimony to the position Ireland's 
National Agricultural Show has to-day in 
the life of the people. 


THE BULL SHOW. 
The Royal Dublin Society was the -first 


& | body in Great Britain and Ireland to 


recognise, from a national standpoint, the 


i | need for grading up the standard of cattle | 
8 | bred-in Ireland. Fifty years ago it submitted | 
SA | its views to the Imperial Government, and in. 


1887 a grant of £5,000 was paid by the British. 


ee ee 


cs, “Oak ‘BEDROOM = 
sisting sh A We cae | 


tended’ the Spring Show im unfavourable |! 
weather. In 1929 93,922 persons attended 


| ay | Government to the Society for the improve- 
ee oe is os ees 9 of jpories and cattle in 


| surgeons on ; dial at a nominal charge that 
_ | brings it — ite. reach “ the humblest 


Tecitals have, since 1929 
h and interest. The attend. 
ance i iday ten years ago avera ged 
900 p as i ‘with 3,000 to-day. 
ae ho average attendance at the feotares to- re 
: ‘The juvenile lectures during 


| the Christmas period have so grown in popu- 


y that they are now reserved solely íor 


am juveniles and their parents or guardians. 


Mr. E. Boxane, Director. 


se entry of 250 bulls in 1920 to 1,041 in 
1931. In like manner have the auction sales 
progressed. Last. March’s sales reached the 
sum of £41,689. The value of the Society’s 
work in this direction cannot be over- 
estimated. The scheme extended and de- 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture 


has culminated in the elimination of the 
“gcrub bull, together with a wonderful im- 
provement in the quality of commercial cattle | 


in this country. These cattle are to-day 
recognised im cross-Ohannel markets as 
immensely superior to the standard of cattle 


which were shipped to England a few short 
years ago. | 


The Society in its labours on behalf of 
science has been always fortunate in enjoying 
the ready co-operation of the various Irish 


seats of learning. It has had on its Council | 


and Committees Irishmen whose labours in 
the furtherance of scientific research are 
g-osraiir and generously 

: Scientific 


men greatly appreciate | 


the compliment that was 
paid to their labours 
when one of their num- 
ber, Professor John 
Joly, was unanimously 


elected to the presidency | 


of tne” Royal Dublin 
Society in its  Obi- 
centenary -year-— a 
fitting tribute to the 
service of one who has 
laboured so long and so. 
loyally in the further- 
ance of its best interests. 
In the triumphs of science for the past two 
centuries the Society may eclaim to have 
played its part. The names of noted men 
who have assisted in its deliberations are 
innumerable The Calendar for the new 
session—the Society's 20ist—discloses a 
highly interesting hst of scientific lectures 
and meetings. The Committee from their 
funds are prepared to make grants to Irish- 
men: who may desire assistance for the pro- 
vision of instruments, etc., in the furtherance 
of research work. In recent years, apart from 
the series of lectures given at the Society’s 
headquarters, the Committee, in co-opera- 
tion with education authorities throughout 
| Ireland, have provided lectures in different 
parts of the country on subjects of interest 
‘and educational value. _ 


The work of the Radium iata, 
founded in 1914, has been of inestimable 
value in the provision of radium by the. 
emanation method which was invented in 
1914 by Dr. Joly (now President of 
the Society), in conjunction with the late 
Dr. Walter Stevenson. The amount of radium 


Str EpwaRpD 
BIcGceER. 


at first acquired by subscriptions totalled 


in value £3,300. To this radium was added 


' a further £7,000 worth granted by the British 


Government, ne: the efforts sof Sir: 
Edward Coey 

ment of the | | “services in supplying 
radium emanation site. the alleviation of 
patients suffering from war injuries. . 

in 1930 the demand for radium had so in- 


_ereased that an appeal was made to the | 
- members of the Society and the p 


generally to subeeton, we & pure 


The Library is another of the intellectya} 
sides of the Society’s operations. I, 1990 
the book circulation was. 18,207 volumes. In 
1930 118,586 books were issued. “The 
‘more ‘remarkable side of this progressive work 


' is the fact that during the past five years each 


: succeeding year has demonstrated a creater 
‘demand for educational and travel works 
rather than for =. 


; ART. 

It is not generally realised that the pro. 
motion of Art and the relation of dra: wing 
and design to workmanship has formed one 
of the objects of the. Society since its incep- 
tion. In its earliest years, as far back as 
1743, awards were given for hand-made |aca. 
embroidery, tapestry; carpets, enamels, and 
for other artistic handicrafts. The Metro. 
politan School of Art is the successor of the 
first School of Art in Ireland, which was set 
up by the Society in Shaw’s court, of Dame 
street, in Dublin. For over one hundred 
years instruction of this character was given 
gratuitonsly by the Society. In 1849 its 
schools became the Government Schoo! of 
Design in connection with the Royal Dublin 
Society. At the Society’s headquarters at 
Ballsbridge there are at the present time 
many excellent examples of sculpture by 
Foley, one of the Society’s pupils, who was 
granted a generous travelling scholarship to 
London and Rome. This scholarship, it may 
be said, enabled Foley to become one of the 
foremost sculptors of his time. 

There are also to be seen at Ballsbridge 
paintings by Chinnery, Ashford, Cumming and 
Osborne, and other noted artists, as well as 
several works by the late Sir William Orpen, 
who was-awarded by the Society a Taylor Art 
Scholarship in 1899 and 1900. Sir William 
Orpen always maintained a great interest in 
the Society, and appreciated the helpful 
manner in which his early works were 
recognised. : 

Within the past two years the Society has 
‘received a legacy from an Irishman who left 
Ireland in his early manhood to become an 
Australian High Court Judge, Chieí Justice 
Higgins. This legacy is designed to provide 
for the tuition of young Irish students. A 
special committee is at present at work 
formulating a scheme of travelling scholar- 
ships. 

BI-GENTENARY GELEBRATIONS. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the 
Society s foundation was celebrated in June 
last by a series of functions, brilliant in 
character, and supported by thousands of 
members and distinguished guests. The pro 
grammes included a reception and garden 
party at the Viceregal Lodge by Their 
Excellencies the Governor-General] and Mrs. 
McNeill; conversazione and the stated meet- 
ing held on anniversary day—June 25th— 
when distinguished representatives of many 
learned societies, universities and colleges pre- 
sented congratulative addresses; a garden 
party; a period ball (1700-1900) limited to 
1,600 members and guests. The Bi-Centenary 
Museum, illustrating the progress of science, 
art.and industry in Ireland since the Soc ety's 
anception in 1731, formed an important feature 
| of this great week of celebrations. The Irish 

railways also provided an appropriate display, 
consisting of original locomotives and 
carriages. of a century ago alongside the 
most modern express locomotives and dining 
ears; a feature was the experimental battery 
electric coach, built and used to test the 
| Drumm storage battery (the invention « f Dr 
James J. Drumm). In addition to the official 
side the functions included a public arden 


CONCLUSION. 

Tn this brief outline of the Society s many 
ctiv rities of to-day sufficient has been a 

the asertion that its position 1” 
I the ‘life of Ireland is one fo which everyone 
is proud. It is a voluntary institution, 
| relying solely on the services of a body of men 
itive of every phase of Trish life, 


y ha “all imbued with the one object of service © 


as which, fair we ather 
foul, has laboured well on behalf o' the 
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4 ‘reversed in certain respects 
‘embodied in the Bank Act. 
stock banks that were without the right of » 


; £6,000,000 for the Free State, 


“National .,........... 1835 


MPROROP. cios; OOO 
- Royal 


: Belfast* 


“OF 


the pase important factors i in the development [i in Great Britain that has shown an hósail 


of Irish. 
_ All but three of the Trish banks have ofices - 


oth in the Free State and outside, 
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Pe fe outetanditiaa change in Irish banking 


_ during the past decade has been the re- 
organisation of the note issue. The Currency 
Act of 1927, besides creating a legal tender 
“note issue ( which Ireland never had’ prior to. 
1914) to be issued by a Currency Commission, 
also revised the Fiduciary quotas of the com- 

“mercial banks that had remained unchanged - 


since the Irish: Bank Act of 1845. = -- 


Not only so, but, the Act of 1927 also 
the policy 
Thus, the joint- 


note issue were allowed to participate in the 
new Consolidated Bank note issue. These 
were the Hibernian, the Royal, the Munster 
and Leinster, and the National Land Bank. 
The first two had previously no right of note 
issue, owing to the fact that they were 
established in Dublin at a time when the 


Bank of Ireland had the éxelusive right. 


(among joint-stock banks) of issuing notes in 
Dublin and for fifty Irish miles around. It 
is interesting to note that the Hibernian, 
which was actually the first joint-stock bank 
to be set up in Great Britain and Ireland 
without the right of note issue, at one time 
unsuccessfully attempted to circumvent the 
law by issuing notes which were similar to the 
present Consolidated Bank notes, in that they 


did not contain the words: ‘‘ Promise to pay.”’ 


Actually, the hopes of the founders in that 
- direction were realised just over one hundred 


years later. 
THE ACT OF 1845. 


At the time of the passing of the Bank Act 


of 1845 both the Hibernian and the Royal 
petitioned to be allowed to register as banks 
of note issue, but were refused. The Bank 
Act prohibited the setting up of any new bank 
of issue, and for that reason the Munster and 
Leinster and the National Land Bank, which ' 
are much more recent formations, had no right 
of note issue. The last-mentioned institution 
had to surrender its quota under. the Act of 
1927 when it became affiliated with the Bank 
of Ireland. — 

The banks other than those mentioned above 
had an unlimited right of note issue in excess 
of the Fiduciary quotas, provided they held a 
100 per cent. cover thereagainst in specie (and 


' sfter 1914 in British Currency Notes or 


Yurrency Note Certificates). The Currency 
Act of 1927 abolished that right, and each 
bank is now confined to its Fiduciary quota as 


a maximum. 
The distribution of the Widuciary quotas 


i : ‘ander the Act of 1845 was on the basis of the 


mount of uncovered notes which each bank 
and actually in circulation at the time. Under 


i: the new Act the quotas were fixed by reference 


to the volume of business done by each bank 
within the Free State. The total was fixed at 
as against 
£6,354,504 for the whole of Ireland previously, 

“the respective quotas being as follows :— 
Authorised Fiduciary Issue 

under— 

Bank Currency 


Estab- Act, 1845. Act, 1927. - 


i lished. Ce. £ 
Bank of Ireland... 1783 3,738,428 1,760,000 
852,269 1,318,000 » 
Nil 900,000 
927,677 649,000 - 
Nil: 550,000 

511,079 
1836 Nil “ 
Northern ............. 1824 ..245,440- 
ca áiae ete WILL. 


Munster &Leingter 1885 
. Provincial “1825 - 
Hibernian .......... 1826- 


273,000 


> | 
——— 


£6,354,504 £6,000,000 | 


*The Belfast Banking Company has no 
offices in the Free State. 


-DUTY ‘ON NOTES. 


Ó meme 


Winder the. former Act ‘the notes of the: |} 


banks were payable wherever issued; but 


“under the Act of 1927 they are redeemable (in 


Legal Tender Notes) only at the respective - 


“head offices in the Free State. A more im- | 


‘portant change introduced by the Currency 


aes ero the Duty (fixed at a 
rate) is Sle on all notes, whether | 


“fy circulation or Jn, the Sil, and ao as - 


,, y on notes in actual cireulation. 
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| 1921 
471922 - 


370,000 - 
180,000. 


institutions referred to are th Belfast Beak. 
ing Company, which is confined to Northern. 
Ireland, and the Royal and the National City 
Bank, which are confined to the Free State. 
The Belfast had become affiliated with the 
Midland Bank in 1917, and, in pursuance to 
that bank’s policy of owning no offices outside 
| the United Kingdom, all the Free State busi- 


| ness was sold to the Royal Bank in 1923. 

In this manner the Royal Bank, which up 
till then had been confined to the Dublin area, © 
| acquired some 20 branches in new territory. 


The National City Bank was established in 
1920 under the name of National Land Bank. 
In 1924 the shares were vested in the Minister 
for Finance, but in 1926 the undertaking was 
sold to the Bank of Ireland. Thereupon the 
title was altered to, its present form; six 
country branches were closed, and the institu- 
tion is now a single-office Dublin bank. 

' The banks do not publish detailed separate 


“figures for the Free State, but from data 


collected by the Currency Commission it would 
appear that about 75 per cent. of the total 
deposits and current account credit balances, 
and about 63 per cent. of the discounts and. 
advances are attributable to the Free State. 
The statistical record since 1920 for the Irish 
banks as a group is as follows :— 
| (In Millions of £’s). 
Call 
Money 
and 
Invest- Aggregate 
ments. Resources. 
£85 (£240 
95. 247 
112 244 
103 236 
105 252 
95 220 
91 214 
93 215 
95 212 
1929 182 i 93 212 
1930 ... 180 94 97 209 
It is not possible to draw more than the 


Deposits 
and Discounts 
C... rent and 
Accounts. Advances. 
£201 £119 
213 119 
211 106 
203 107 
198 103 
187 103 
181 
182 
181 


Year. 


1920 ... 


1923 ' 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 .. 
1928 . 


broadest conclusions from the above figures as . 


applying to the Free State. The contraction 
in deposits and in discounts and advances 
reflects the general deflation of prices and 
bank credit over the decade: It will be noted 
that over the past five years the total of 
deposits shows a remarkable steadiness. The 
banks do not publish separate figures for 
“time ” and “ demand ” deposits, but it is 
generally understood that the proportion of 
“ time ” deposits is the highest of any group 
of banks-in the world. The same is true of 
the proportion of investments to aggregate 
resources, which, at the end -of 1950, was 47.9 
per cent, for the Irish banks, as against 35 per 
cent. for the Scottish banks and 18.6 per cent. 
for the English banks, — 


LONDON ASSETS. 

In the table’ the investment. portfolio is 
shown together with the aggregate of London 
Money Market loans. The changes in these 
items together are, perhaps, most. significant 


of all, as showing the movement ‘in the Irish 


banks’ balance of London assets.. A decline 
in this balance would lend colour to the state- 
ments sometimes made by those ‘who take an 
erroneous view of the Free State’s import 
balance in external trade, that the Free State 
has not been paying its way, but has been 
living on its capital to some extent, The 
record shown by the table certainly does not 


encourage that view. At the end of last year . 


the total of investments and Money Market 


loans was higher than in any previous year of » 
the decade, except 1922, 1923 and 1924. The 


total shown in the table can only be taken as 
a rough index of the true position. 


_- Apart from the inclusion of figures not 
_ | attributable to the Free State, there is the 
~~) fact that the total of investments does not ex- 


clusively represent external assets.. On the 
other hand, certain items, such as cash at 
Bank of England and British Treasury bills, 
are not included. in the items shown in ‘the 
table, as the banks do not show these 


separately. 
Incidentally, it must he gaid that the ha | 
' of uniformity in the presentation of the 


accounts, as well as lack of detail in classify- 

“ing the items, makes it. exceedingly difficult 
to present an accurate sta al picture of the 
rogress of Irish banking as a whole. 


1981, it is significant that the 
Dublin bankers’ clearing is the onlg c clearing 
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as compared with 1930.. This is all the more 


' was speciall gprs. “i otatir 
over in recent years has been as follows :— 
Year, Total Clearing. 
STIS &: coonetid Seeciculaconee 251,631,000 
‘aD ela punbiinaeaes> éatetininn 247,753,000 
19519 c.eccccsecesssesveeees 241,554,000" 
*Aggregate to December 5 


-TWO WORLD ‘CRISES. 

Seeiin the past decade the Irish banks have 
survived two world financial crises without 
any outward ill-effects. ‘ Profits have been 
adversely affected by losses sustained due to 
over-lending during the boom of 1919-20. The 
reorganisation of the note issue has meant a 
decline in revenue for some banks and an 
increase for others. .On the other hand, the 
rise in the market values of British Govern- 
ment securities over the past decade has been 
a specially favourable development for the 
Irish banks. Last year they were not obliged 
to follow the lead of the big English banks in 


| _the Third Nationa 


reducing dividends, and in fact the total dis- 


tribution to shareholders was substantially in 

excess of the total ten years previously. The 

net profits reported since 1921 are shown in 

the following table for the Irish banks as a 

whole, excluding the Belfast and the National 

City Bank — , 

Aggregate 

Net Profit. 

.. £1,509,000 
1,599,000 
1,735,000 
1;836,000 | 
1,816,000 
1,706,000 
1,699,000 
1,720,000 

BPO igsccdevscssa ceandbectaes ‘561, 000 
The figures for the latest two years are not 
strictly comparable with those for the preced- 
ing years owing to certain adjustments relat- 

Out of last year’s profit 

the total distribution to shareholders was at 

the conservative figure of £1,031,000. This 
represents a 66 per cent. distribution (as 
against 68 per cent. for the Scottish banks 
and 80 per cent. for the English banks), being 
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| a dividend of 5.8 per cent. on the paid-up 


capital, published reserves and undivided 
profits (comparing with 6 per cent. for the 
Scottish banks and 6.4 per cent. for the 
English banks). The ratio of net profit to 
total funds is approximately .83 per cent. for 
the Irish banks, as against .86 per cent. in 
Scotland and,.55 per cent. in England. 

In consequence of their conservative 


dividend policy the Irish banks have accumu-_ 


lated (published) reserve funds, totalling over 
£10;000,000, which is considerably in excess of 
the aggregate paid-up capital, Taken as a 
whole, the Irish banks show a financial posi- 
tion unguestionably as sound as any group. of 
panes in the world. 
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POST. OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK. 


re 


OLLOWING the creat:on of the Irish Free 
State, the Post Office Savings Bank of the 
United Kingdom ceased to receive deposits 
within the area of the Nw Administration, as 
from the 1st anuary, 1923, and a Free State 
Post Office Savings Bank was established, 
under the control and guarantee of the Irish 
Government. The new Free State Savings 
Bank did not take over any of the assets or 
liabilities of its predecessor, but started its 
career as a new institution. Depositors in the 
old Post Office Savings Bank were given the 
option of transferring the accrued balance of 
their accounts to the new bank on or before a 
certain fixed date, and the total amount of 
such transferred acconnts was paid over by 
the British Government to the Irish Free State 
Administration by means of approved ‘Trustee 
Securities. — - 

From the outset the Post Office Savings 
|. Bank of the Irish. Free. State commanded 
popular confidence. In the first three months 
of its existence it received deposits amounting 
to £620,000, and at the end of the first year 
had 80,000 depositors with nearly £1,600,000 
standing to their credit. Its growth since then 
has been steady, and. od ee ar 


positors with £3,370,000 to their an. 
average of about £16 10s. per depositor, — 


ee 


rgocly swollan bythe fotaten | 


§ 


recognised 
gin Caint — 


nil 
The se of interest allowed to are 

has been fixed by Statute at 24 per com 
_ The interest earned is sáinn “ad 
de de gás the account of each depositor at the 

os = each c; r year, 

osits ma be made by any Person, eithee 
ntly with other persons, or in trust 
and by friendly S0Cletieg 


ae table organisations, ni buildi ding and pro- 


' vident societies. Any sum from one shilling 


upwards may be deposited, and there i, te 
limit to the amount that may be de posited, 
either at amy one time, or in any year Or 
altogether, but no depositor is allowed at 
present to have a personal interest in more 
than one account. A depositor may withdraw 
sums not greater than one pound imme. 
diately on demand at any Savings Bank Pog 


Office, but must apply to the Chief Office for 
; authority to withdraw larger amounts. 


This 
authority is normally received by the depositor 


within forty-eight hours after the application 
has been forwarded, no matter how large an 
amount may require to be withdrawn. 

Special provision is made for the enc ourage. 
ment of thrift in schools, firms, societies ete, 


by means of penny banks, “ww which all the 


necessary record books, depositors' cards and 
instrúctions are provided free of charge by the 
Free State Savings Bank. Deposits can ba 
accumulated also by affixing postage stamps 
to special forms which are provided for the 
purpose, and which are accepted at any 


Savings Bank Post Office as a deposit, as soon 


as the value of the stamps affixed amounts to 
one shilling. 
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DUBLIN STOCK EXCHANGE, 
| a a Ra 


ig 1799 the Irish Parliament passed an “ Act 

for the Better Regulation of Stock 
Brokers,” and the Dublin Stock Exchange 
still regards this old measure as its virtual] 
charter. Unlike their London confrires, the 
members to-day after election require a licence 
from the Government before they can begin to 
deal; and a further difference exists in the 
smaller demarcation that divides the broker 
from the jobber. In Dublin the jobber is 
little more than a broker who ‘‘makes a book” 
—a function which in no way debars him from 
acting in his original capacity on behalf of 
a client. As is usual where the “ official 
jobber ” is not known, the “' list ” is called 
over by the Secretary every working day— 
between noon and 12.30—while the floor of 
the House is open. between 11.30 a.m. and 
1 p.m., and between 2.50 p.m. and 3.30 p.m., 
except on Saturdays, when the afternoon 
session does not take place. Account days, 
which are fortnightly, with the usual rare 
three-week accounts, are the same as those of 
the London Stock Exchange. 

Kighty-seven members were numbered in 
1922, and last year the figure was ninety-one, 
among whom was one woman. Such mainten- 
ance of membership during what, perhaps, 
has been: the most difficult decade known in 
financial and commercial circles is a witness 
to the sound control of its committee and te 
the prudence of its members. It is note 
worthy that since the Treaty nobody has been 
“ hammered.”’ 

As the new Free State began to convince the 
world of its essential prosperity and sound 
governance, so the Dublin Stock Exchange 
began to experience a growing interest among 
investors, both at home and abroad; and 
during the past year the Saorstat’s National 
Loan Stock, Second National Loan Stock and 
Third Nationa] Loan Stock have drawn an 
appreciable amount of inquiry and business 
from London and other centres. 

Apart from Government funds, the Dublin 


‘Stock Exchange is the premier market in all 


the Free State’s Corporation, Banking, Rail- 
way and Tramway Stocks and most Brewery 
and Distillery Shares—Guinness’s, of course, 


are quoted freely in London—while several 


commercial and industrial shares furnish 
attractive counters. — Ireland's one rubber 
company, Yam Seng, in the commodity 
palmier days, has brought many orders # 
Dublin. 

Although the last two years have been lean 


: for all share markets, the rise in industrials, 


which followed the ieienasent of the gold 
standard in these islands, has, perhaps. % 


special significance for the Dublin Steck Ex 


The shares of several concerns in the 
Free State, at their present prices, © fer 8 


yield to investors which is not to be found on 


the other side of the Channel in like secur 
ties. Sooner or later this fact will be 


generally, and as soon as the 
on shows signs 
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000 Shares of £20 each, £2,000,00 
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Reserve Fund (30th June, 1931), £700, 


ell 


DIRECTORS: 


MARTIN FRAN CIS MAHONY, és Chairman, - 
THOMAS LEVINS MOORE, —_ CHARLES HUGH 0O’CON OR, Esq. 


PATRICK: JOSEPH BRADY, Esa. as ..... (HARLES ERNEST LAMBKIN, Esq. : ALFRED T. COLLENS;, Esq. 
: ~ ‘WILLIAM ROBERT NOLAN, Esq.- ge <2 (General Manager) 


AUDITOR: 
JEREMIAH BUCKLEY, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 46 Dame street, 
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‘T. COLLINS. — | Secretary-JAMES M, G 
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‘¢ Act ; 
of Stock 
k Exch i 
its iréoil : padetit a | CIT Y BRANCHES— 
mfréres, the | i. @’CONNELL STREET. COLLEGE GREEN (Local Office), DORSET STREET. 
ire a licence | | _ THOMAS STREET. © SE eee eee ove CAMDEN STREET. 
ae to : : oe oa INCHICORE, Daily, during. Banking hours attended írom Thomas Street Branch). 
s In the | | ne pi no ot, FAIRVIEW ~ “do. do. ' O'Connell Street Branch). 
the broker - Pip eee ae ok » oe) “Sab-Branch?-SMITHFIEEE (Cattle: Market), on THURSDAYS, 9 a.m: to 3 p.m. 
jobber is aice oc eerie brraáa (RE aid ee Ba 
esabook” . ‘go hepeetrens ays Be i. COUNTRY . BRANCHES— 
“se gare á. BIRR. CORK. - i KILDARE. MON ASTEREVAN, 
— i Sega An Rare | | 1: CROSSMAGLEN. KILKENNY. 
© Official — Hi | | GASTLEDERS —” =| DELVIN.. ~ ~~ |: KILTIMAGH. 
” igcalled y gage et | GASTLEPOLLARD _ DROGHEDA. KINGSCOURT. 
ROI EDENDERRY. LONDONDERRY. 
FINTONA. LOUGHREA. 


 GRANARD. MOHILL. 
‘KELLS. MONAGHAN. 


COUNTRY SUB-BRANCHES net mo 


Those marked (*) open on Fair-days only. (Note Attendance at some of the Sub-Branches has béen temporarily discontinued.) 


8 : i Sub-Office to Sub-Office to . Sub-Offi 
*ACLARE © TUBBERCURRY. CLOONE . ° MOHILL. *GRANGE SLIGO. MULLAGH KELLS. - ” 
} TRIM. *COLLINSTOWN  CASTLEPOLLARD. | GREYSTONES BRAY. | *NOBBER _ _. KINGSCOURT. 
CAVAN.” - an a SLIGO -| *GURTEEN BALLAGHADERIN.| PHILIPSTOWN TULLAMORE. 
ABBEYLEIX. cadences gi HILLTOWN RATHFRILAND., RATHANGAN  EDENDERRY. 
ARDEE. y KEADY ARMAGH. LETTERKENNY. 
wa NAVAN. KILBEGGAN CLARA. VER  BALLYMOTE.. — MP rovincial 
CUOTEH ILE. ROW ——.. ABBEYLEIX,  KILCORBRMAC TULLAMORE, i BAILIEBOROUGH. 
KILKENNY. | MY VALE MONAGHAN...  EILCULLEN NEWBRIDGE. | s8LANE - DROGHEDA. 
ATHY.. FIELD - EDENDERRY. | KILKELLY SWINFORD. | WN COOKSTOWN. 
LONDONDERRY. EYRECOUR1 FORTUMNA. | KILLIMOR PORTUMNA. -. i IRLAR —BALLYBOFEY. 
sCAPPATAGLE UGHREA- \RRAGH LETTERKENNY. | KILLUCAN MULLINGAR. TY LOUGHREA, 
CARRIGALLEN ARVA. Jax AH. r+. SLIGO, KINNEGAD MULLINGAR. “TYRRELLSPASS MULLINGAR. 
*CLOGHAN =~ BORM ES id, ee A, |» MOATE ~~ “CLARA. WOODFORD —PORTUMNA. 
*CLONMELLON ELVIN. . care ERERICRY eee Se FRE ee 
mass. 


LONDON AGENTS: LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Current pom and Discount Accounts are opened for parties sal isfactorily introduced. 
| i Deposit at. Interest i in sums of One Pound and upwards. The Rate of Interest allowed depends on the. 
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at a cost of about £3,550 per mile of single : 


_< pany were still horse-drawn. A complete | 
ae amalgamation a all the concerns was effected 
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ey drew pate amh om séhe 
ing moriopoly, nt! this source of revenue was | 
lost through the linking up of the city. with 
the Shannon Scheme. . 

Arrangements for the discontinuance of the 
service were made early last year, but its life 
was prolonged by the offer of the Irish 
Omnibus Company to run the trams for six | 
months, preparing in the meantime to substi- 
tute ‘buses. i ne of the 
now empleyed on. “the “buses which have. 

' supplanted their vehicles, and the question of 
compensating — the ' ‘Remainder is under cont 
sideration. 

The Dublin bhuana Chae was almost 
the pioneer of modern traction in Great 
Britain and Ireland ;for the idea of laying down 
steel rails in public thoroughfares upon which 
vehicles with flanged metal wheels were to run 
had been only just comeeived when the prin- 
ciple was adopted in Dublin im 1867—the year ; 
in which the company obtained powers to 
construct a line of tramways from Kingsbridge 
Station along the southern quays and across 
O'Connell Bridge, through D'Olier street and | 
Pearse street, thence from Westland Row to 
Merrion Row, and along St. Stephen’s Groep i 


to Earl! sfort terrace. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAOK. 
_ An experimental piece of tramway was laid | 
along Aston quay, but prejudice against the 
laying of raths im a public street was so strong Í 
that they ‘were removed, and no. further steps 
were taken until 1897, when an Act of Parlia- 
ment was secured, which incorporated the 
Dublin Tramways Company with a capital of | 
£240.000, and authorised the construction of 
seventeen miles of track. — 

This company, whose offices were in London, — 
purchased the rights of the City of Dublin . 
‘Tramways, and in the same year the construc- 
‘tion of lines through the city was commenced 


track. The square sett paving, which was laid 
between the rails and to a distance of eighteen 
inches outside, provided a listing road surface — 
for other road traffic, and furnished the local | 
authorities with a-substantial saving, as all 
Dublin’s streets had been previously laid with } 
water-bound macadam. | 

Early in 1872- the ‘frrst line, from St. 
Stephen’s Green to Terenure was opened to. 
public traffic, and in 1874, when sixteen miles 
of lines were completed, the number of 
passengers carried in the year totalled over 
five and a quarter millions, the company’s 
gross profit being £14,907. 

Competitors quickly appeared, and between 
1875 and 1878 the Nerth Dublin Street Tram- 
ways, the Central Tramways Company, and 
the Dublin Southern District Tramways Com- 
pany were all imcorporated. An amalgamation 
occurred in 1880, which brought all the lines, 
except those of the Dublin Southern Company, | 
under the control of the newly-incorporated — 
Dublin United Tramways Company. At the. 
end of the amalgamated company’s first half- | 
year’s working thirty-two street miles of tram- 
way were in operation, 4,706,162 passengers 
were carried, and a profit earned of nearly 
£50,000. 

The incorporation of the Blackrock and i 
Kingstown Tramways Company, in 1883, 
resulted in the extension of lines from Black- - 
rock, where the Dublin Southern Company’s . 
system ended, to Dalkey, the section from 
Kingstewn te Dalkey having the English gauge | 
of 4ft. 8fins., while all the other lines were 
laid to the Irish gauge of 5ft. 3ins. After an 
amalgamation between the Southern and. 
Blackrock concerns, steam as a motive power | 
was tried, and. then. simultaneous with the | 
relaying, im 1896, of the lind to &wniform | 
gauge of 5ft. dins., the cars were electrically 
equipped, although those of the United Com- 


- the. same _ Powers for the electrification 
of all. fhe lines within the ‘city, which had 
i Benth IE lp Maton the: oppetition of the 

: , 1807. 


| first for which powers to construct a tramway 


“an Act of the Oireachtas in 1925, was | 
authorised to run omnibus services, and a fleet 


the latest improvements in motors and tracks, 


companys Inchicore works, where two 


: type. 


- in the Free State. 


Stated, however, that the price for household 


: equivalent of one ten of coal. An advantage | 
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run at a loss since they were comstructed. ‘The 
company, ‘however, continued to keep all its 
lines in full operation up to twelve months ago, | 
when, owing to depression in trade and the 
; acute competition of 'buses, it was decided to 


of Parnell street and Capel street 
Bolton street to the junction of North 
Frederick street and Blessington street. This. 


loop, for some reason not easily understood, | 


néver paid, and the lines there have just been 
taken up. | 

The line along the south quays, which is 
sandwiched between the important lines run- 
ning through Dame street and the busy line . 
on the north quays, is another route that did { 
not pay, and this length of track between 
Kingsbridge and O'Connell Bridge will soon | 
be removed. This particular stretch was the . 


were sought and obtained. 
Throughout the company has paid a regular | 
6 per cent. to the Preference shareholders, 
and not until 1929 was no dividend paid to the 
Ordinary shareholders. There. was an increase 
of passengers in 1930, and a further increase 
in. the present year, for which the total is 
 ¢stimated at over 90 million passengers, not 
withstanding the continued trade depression | 
and the increasing competition of ’buses. 


The Dublin United Tramways Company, by i 


of 76 ’buses is now in operation, their routes, 


| meet the ‘working? expenses. “hug, have ban i 


abandon the small loop line from the junction | 


as far as it has been practicable, Susifiidí Tait i 


works, in 
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i to support the industry. rena 3 

ment assistance was a vigorous revival, and 
the numberof hands engaged in the trade rose 
to seven or eight times the number who found 
- employment at bottle-making in the phian fl 


year. 
_ Before the tariff of 354 per cent. was imposed 


trade. . This. figure imereased to 146 by 
September, 1927. Under the Finance Act of 
1928 a change was made whereby the duty was 
charged on all empty glass bottles and empty 
| glass jars, with certain exceptions, and a 
further fillip was given to the industry. In 
September, 1930, 193 persons were employed. 
"Phen arose @omestic troubles, which this 
artificially fortified industry was unable to 


: overcome, and bottle manufacture in the Free 


State conned. rs 


DRAINAGE. 
——& “— 
“HE, constructive policy of the Free State 
is shown to great advantage in the vast 


country districts. Under the direction of the 
Arterial Drainage Section of the Board of 
Works and Mr. C. H. Olley, Chief. Drainage 


selected to avoid competing with the trams. 
A number of new tramcars, equipped with 


have been put into service recently from the | 


thousand hands are Many of the . 
earlier types of "buses used by the company. 
have been replaced, and the directors are now | 
contemplating a large increase im the fleet of 
"buses by the addition of vehicles of the latest 


PRODUCTION OF PEAT. 
esate 
A Lraouon the production of peat no 
longer figures so prominently in the 
economics of Ireland as it once did, it is still 
an industry of considerable importance. It is 
estimated that a steady annual output of four 


million tons of peat fuel is being maintained 


It is difficult to put any monetary value on 
this production, as the greater part of the 
peat obtained is used by the farming com- 
munity to supply their own needs. For hand- 
cut black peat in the Dublin district it can be 


use is about 45s. per ton. This is about the 
same price as household coal. Two tons of 
air-dried peat ean be taken as the calorific 


of peat as a fuel is that it gives out a gentle 
heat without much smuke. 

The principal areas of production in the : 
Free State are the Bog of Allen, which sup- 
plies the Dublin district: with fuel, and the . 
Clare bogs, which supply the fuel consumed 
in the City of Limerick. Vast stretches of 
bog are also to be found in Galway, Mayo, 
Sligo and, indeed, in most of the Western and | 
Midland counties, all of which yield large : 


peat on some of these bogs reaches to a great 
depth—some times as much as fifty feet or. 
more. 

‘The turf ig sh: in sdebuianlen, brick-like 
masses, set up to dry on the spot, and when 
sufficiently dry carried away and stacked. . 
When cut it contains eighty to ninety per 
cent. of water, and after being air-dried. the | 
water content is still fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. of the weight. To increase the value of | 
peat as fuel, therefore, several special | 
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1 feature of this 


| Engineer, many thousand acres of waste land 


have been won from the 
wilderness and converted 
from soaking bog and 
useless marsh into rich 
pasture and fertile 
arable land. 
In former years the 
British had established 
over 170 drainage dis- 
tricts under the Acts of 
1842 and 1863, and when 
ithe Free State assumed 
} control it was fognd that 
a large number of these 
Mr. C. H. O.tey. districts had lapsed into 
- @ condition of advanced 
deterioration, or were in a worse state than 
before. This serious matter was taken in 
hand at an early date, and between 1925 and 
the spring oí 1929 a great deal oí improve- 
ment was effected. 

Restoration, with more or less new work, was 
carried out upon 62 districts at a cost of 
nearly £180,000. By these works over 900 
miles of main rivers’ and tributaries were 
cleared, deepened and widened. This benefited 


| nearly 112,000 Statute acres, as scheduled in 


the original awards, and gave widespread 


employment to nearly 35,000 men in 22: 


counties at one period. This was under the 


| Act of 1924. 


THE ACT OF 1925. b 
The scope of the Act of 1925 is of so wide- 


spread a character that the improvements 


possible under its conditions are but partially 


accomplished as yet, although am enormous 


amount of work has been done. Twenty 
schemes in 11 counties have been completed 
at am estimated cost of £62,700, and over 
12,000 acres have benefited directly; 12 


schemes ‘in eight counties are in active pro- 


: quantities of turf. The accumulation of solid | gress. It is estimated that these schemes will 


cost nearly £116,000, and that 127,000 acres 


will benefit thereby. This does not include 
| the schemes: still: under consideration. A 
of river improvement is 


the comparatively low cost of excavation, Od. 
or 10d. per cubic: which 


drainage schemes which have made such wide- - 
i spread and lasting improvements in the 


equals Í 
a ton and a half in weight, being reckoned a | 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRizg 


LS TE 
Sé Som Giolla of marketing tho 
_ has always been the great obstach 
the progress of the cottage industr: es of m . 
_ Ireland, and it is to be hoped that the beim, 
‘establishment of the Gaeltacht Industrie, 
: Maxhating Organisation, which has ita be i. 
quarters in the old Beggars’ Bush Barrack, 
in Dablin, will assist materially in the mle. 
tion of this pressing problem. ‘> meh ; 
dependent upon the success of the a re é 
that the Free State Government is proba, 


providing it with the necessary initia] capita! 
The problem of marketing is not Merely 
the necessity for discovering potential pur. 
chasers for the goods produced: it CONBisig 
much more in the proper designing of the 
goods and in the guaranteed Quality of th 
products. Although the old Congesteg 


of attention and spent a great deal of money 
on its schemes in all parts of Ireland. Cotta re 
industries tended to fall more and more jp, 
the hands of quasi-charitable orzanisatia,, 
These excellent orgamisations, although the 


i certamly did much valuable work, eo 


never be expected to solve a problem whic, 
| is at least as intricate as any ever presented 
to the heads oí an extensive manufacturing 
business. - 


NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES. 

The cottage industries of the Irish Free 
State cover such an extensive range of pro. 
ducts that they may be said to include soma 
of the necessaries of life and many of the 
luxuries. The tweeds and the hand-mac 
hosiery of Donegal and the West coast micht 
be included in the necessaries, while ty 
hand-tufted carpets of Donegal and tie 
beautiful lace of many parts might be ip. 
| cluded with the luxuries. At a moment when 
all the emphasis of the economic world u 
upon standardisation and mass production 
it is possible that only among those who 
_ desire to be “ different *’ will the market for 
the products of the cottages of the Irish Free 
State be found. It is certainly encouraging 
to know that im the most exclusive dress- 
| making establishments of London and Paris 
the homespun tweeds from Irish Free State 
cottages are growing in popularity for sporw 
wear, and that among the millionaires of the 
| United States there is a demand for Ins 
” homespun tweed sports suits. § The bright 
| designs of these tweeds should bring them 
| more and more into favour for al! kinds of 
outdoor wear. 
To tone with these brightly-hued sports 
| tweeds Irish cottagers make all kinds ol 
knitted wear—pull-overs and stockings lor 
the man and the knitted jumper suit for the 
woman. Under the stimulating influence oi 
thie new marketing organisation thes 
+ industries will be placed im a position to know 
the demands of the market, and will be 
placed in much more favourable conditions 


| for purchasing the raw materials. In this 


way the whole manufacturing process will be 
stimulated and supervised by those who have 
expert knowledge of both the cottages in 


| whieh the goods are made and of the markets 


| to which they will be consigned. 


| CARPETS AND LACE. 
The hand-tafted carpets and rugs of 


| Donegal, made in the Dungloe district ‘under 


the supervision of the famous Paddy the 
| Cope,” should have little difficulty in finding 
favour in homes where a distinctive rug of 
carpet is destred. When exhibited at the 
Horse Show im Dublin they attracted such 
the entire exhibit was sold 
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Managing Directors: W. M. FULLERTON. . JOHN GRAHAM, J. K, PATTEN, J. H, COULSON. 


untant: J. WALLACE BLACKWOOD. _ Chief Cashier: CHARLES. W. PATTON. _ Assistant Cashier: R. M. B. HARRISON. 
iarra: FREDERICK E we ag mm : T. J. FERGUSON. Joint Controller of Branches a and Assistant NDMHW ESLER and Se, RUSSELL. 
dein Oloigeiige ot Branches aód Cháit te aeai F. 3, SLOAN, & go EAKIN and J, 8. GLASS, 
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: | ae : DUBLIN. 
DONEGALL PLACE is 3 MARKETS. -. COLLEGE. GREEN. CORK. 
CIRCUS. | LOWER BAGGOT STREET. 


CARLI : MOUNTPOTTINGER. WER CAMDEN STREET. 88 PATRICK STREET. 
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BALLYCONNELL. 
(OPEN ON MARKET AND FAIR DAYS). | 1 Ei 
YOOK. FIVEMILETOWN, MAGUIRESBRIDGE. PORTRUSH. 2 
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j poet eens a For underlin ridge! 
- | which must take the weight “and hy am: 
va i $ gures, and we lear for several | heavy locomotives, steel is profyreed: «on 

. past, bi figures have been ‘con- account of its superior resistance to vibration. 
ducks. | On the other hand, reinforcéd “eth ‘does - : 

GREATER DEMAND. — ~~ {| not lend itself to speedy renewal when recon- spacers part of the “EN sar & imports. In 
há á up to last spring. the volume. of. sites for : There is a much larger demand for fruit Em sea: sag rag renewal | se : soo eg = n revenne 
ic without interference with “tr is a prime y the see 
By year had shown a very steady trend, with | to-day than formerly. The demand, for in- t i affic pr Wah nak Aid in the sientey. N- nell 


> slight downward tendency, except in the case | stance, for bananas has quadrupled..’ Grape | factor in railway work. The’ mo 


cattle, which have increased consider- | fruit is another commodity which has become character of reinforced .concrete would never | of the number of motor vehicles in the Free 
State is available prior to 1923, and the follow. 


abl This is made. clear by the sole. | popular. It can: also’ be stated from market | permit of such a feat being carried out with 
ee ier experience that the” public is eating more | it, as is now bejng carried out by the Great | ing tables illustrate the tremendous advancg 


Teer : 5 4 See | tage vegetables; and in greater variety, to the . Northern Railway Company ‘at Drogheda. in the past seven years :— . 


ended : sin and Back: general good of the nation’s health. A number | There the well-known iron viaduct is being : oca, | gecite 
NO ens cpadedsenee’ Dy 


Sist . Fat Dairy Store ing | of new cauliflowers have been introduced from replaced by steel girders with the minimum i 
Mar. Cattle. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Pigs. | England: These new: types fill a blank :that | of inconvenience to passengers. PS Fraic, 0,240 
“1921. .. 207,547 10,881 381,154 50,618 4,819 | existed almost from July to September, and | PS: en 3 | Commercial sii a 
1922 ... 222,064 10,041 415,561 50,232 4,698 | now Irish locally-grown cauliflowers are to'be ee ; Hackriey ceseeessse 8,600 0 | 
1931 . .. 200,154 17,161 389,718 45,552 5,505 | had the whole year round, whereas formerly Rage: s ‘i 
The greatest imambie of fat-cattle sold} im-one | the vacant period used to be supplied from THE. DRUMM B ATTERY. ae 
yéar was 231,605 in 1923; of sheep, 440,588 in | Cornwall. Celery appears to have fallen on - | Tota] ......... 24,699 . _ 53,833 
“é : Leaving out of consideration the value of 


1923; of fat and store pigs, 50,309 in 1924 ; and | evil days owing to “‘ rust,” for which various ' 
of sucking pigs, 5,223 9 108; while the 1951 treatments have been recommended by the |. ILL world transport be revolutionised by ' theimport duty on cars, the return which the 
| Government receives annually from road and 


total constituted the ““ record ' "” for dairy | authorities, though without much success. : the invention of a new storage battery _ 
cattle. In the market they want the growers and | by a young Irish scientist, Professor James other licences and taxes provide very striking 
The market, which occurs weekly, has | farmers to trim and clean their vegetables | Drumm? This query has been brought very figures. The total amount received from these 
accommodation for 5,700 cattle, 14,650 sheep, | before marketing them. © Although rules to | much to the fore as the result of recent tests, | Sources in 1924-25 was £460,068, and in 1928.99 
2,000 pigs, and 1,000 dairy cattle. It covers | this effect have been made, they are not always | and the indications are that an answer will be | (the last year for which figures are available) 
about. fifteen Statute acres, and occupies.an | observed, and the resulting litter of refuse in | supplied in a comparatively short time. this had increased to £750,047. A further 
excellent position, being” situated at the | the markets is most unsightly. The Drumm battery claims peculiar increase is anticipated for the period 1929-39, 
highest point of the city on the principal trunk pea i suitability. for all types of service requiring Considered as an industry it is of even 
roads leading into Dublin frem the grazing i OR seana rapid input and output of energy, robust con- | greater importance. _It has created employ. 
| and | Ment in the smallest towns and villages 
throughout the country. It is impossible to 


counties of Meath, Dublin and Kildare. It : BRIDGES. | | struction, and freedom from’ fumes 

was laid out sixty years ago by the then City ó gassing—and these are characteristics which | á 

Engineer, Mr. Park Neville, who constructed OE A 4 ee ce ae would render it particularly suitable for trac- | Compute the total capital sunk in the in. 
| dustry, but the fact that it gives employment 

to well over 100,000 hands, besides many more 


the Roundwood Reservoir. T HE last ten years have been notable years | tion, It is a low-resistance alkaline battery 
The market is the property of the Dublin in the construction of bridges in Ireland. | of robust construction, and a great advantage 
- Corporation, which has also erected in con- | The members of the Government which came | ig the rapidity with which it can be charged. thousands engaged in the subsidiary trades 
nection therewith an up-to-date abattoir at a | into power in 1922 were anxious to foster the The usual alkaline or acid batteries require which feed it, indicates not only how the in- 
cost of £40,000. This expenditure was defrayed | tourist industry—and they realised that im- | gwe to eight hours for charging, and, con- _ dustry has progressed since 1921, but also 
by tolls levied on the salesmen for bringing | mediate improvements must be made in roads | sequently, for traction work, they are usually what a very valuable asset it has been to the 
stock into the market. Business in the market | and bridges. The ravages of the troubled | charged at night, the vehicle carrying a State. 
is organised by the Dublin Cattle Sales- | times had left a considerable number of battery sufficient for the full day’s work. The An outstanding development of the industry 
masters’ Association, the procedure being bridges in urgent need of repair or renewal. | Drumm battery, however, can. be charged in | Was the establishment of Ford’s factory in 
bargaining by private treaty. Apart from this, many of the existing bridges | periods of from eight minutes to an hour, so | Cork, which in the early days of the Treaty 
ae were quite out of date. The coming of the | that sufficient battery to operate the vehicle commenced to manufacture motor cars on a 
Zz th. beo Free State coincided with a sudden enormous | between two charging points alone need be huge scale, thus providing employment for 
‘DUBLIN FISH MARKET. growth inthe volume of road. traffic, and the | carried. This makes it peculiarly suitable | some thousands of hands. Economic and busi- 
ee older bridges were unsuitable for the fleets of | for operating vehicles on a shuttle service, or | ness reasons caused the factory to change over 
bud Rc RRC 1 buses, ‘lorries and private cars “which | for railway operation where charging points from the manufacture of motor cars to 
tractors and castings. 

Dublin was selected on three successive 


USINESS is not what-it was in the Dublin | descended on highways and byways alike. | can-be arranged at suitable intervals. 
' ‘Wish Market where there are but three | [hose hump-backed masonry arches, so For testing purposes, such charging points | . Cublin, Pacem i 
| ; years for the holding of international motor 
The-fixtures attracted not only crack 


salesmasters to-day. Fen years ago there were picturesque when seen from a train or a canal | have been installed by the Great Southern 
five or six dalesmasters. Yet. ‘even as con- barge, appeared narrow, steep and dangerous | | Railways at Amiens street, Dublin, and at | Taces. , 

: | racing men. from all countries, but visitors 
from all over the world, and there can be 


ditions are now, it is estimated that in the when viewed through a windscreen. Better | Bray, and at the end of November last a series 
little doubt but that these contests helped to 


-Fish Market £120,000 worth of business is and wider structures had to be provided. | of trial runs between these two points was 
done. - To. achieve this ‘end the most obvious i begun. A milestene in the history of the in- , : 
give a big impetus to the tourist traffic. 
‘The work of the Royal Irish Automobile 


Some £300, 000 worth of fish, iiewter. ia material bn be ies was ee pe vention occurred on December 2nd, when 
~ imported , | In Ireland, as elsewhere, this modern materia members of the public, including President 

alle AR, amide tee i : Club and the Automobile Association during 
the season is largely devoted to touring parties 


country from fishing fleets, whose commerce had already proved sucessful. With it, Cosgrave and the. Free State Executive. 
does not pass through: Irish hands or Irish flatter structures can be constructed than can | Council, were carried in the special train to : | 
visiting this country, and their activities on 
its behalf have in no smal! measure con- 


ports. This fish comes from Hull, Grimsby, be achieved with stone arches. - Alternatively, | which the battery has been fitted over the 
Aberdeen and Fleetwood.- It arrives in eight- of course, steel could be used, and certain | return journey between Dublin and Bray, | '* 
‘stone boxes at Dublin. Waterford. Cork and | County surveyors preferred, and still prefer, | when complete satisfaction was expressed at | tributed to the development of the traffic. 
that material. . the manner in which the battery had = - 
Here in Ireland there is an 1 excellent reason | responded to its tests. | 
PRINTING. 


other principal centres.of distribution to fish- 
mongers’ orders. i 

Less fish, caught by Irish hands, is coming why reinforced concrete should be used in On these journeys average speeds of about 
into the market than in the pre-War days, preference to steel. Cement, sand and crushed | thirty miles per hour and a maximum of about & 
when as many as a hundred boats, manned by stone, together with round steel bars, are the | forty-five were attained, but it is said that | ie 
Irish fishermen, were working round the coast | Constituents of reinforced concrete. In Ireland with the present coach—which is equipped NE. of the’ most notable developments in 
of Galway. Motor boats were introduced, the cement and the steel bars must be. im- | with two 30 h.p. motors, capable of 100 per the printing industry in the Free State 
changing drastically old means and ways, and ported—but a certain amount of Ir ish labour | cent. overload for ten minutes and 200 per | within the last few years has been the produc- 
after the War costs, which had grown high, will be employed in bending and fixing the | cent. overload for a short period, and designed Í tion of cheap novels for London publishing 
remained high, while demand and prices for bars. Sand and stone will be got from local | for 110 volts—rather higher speeds may be | houses. The great public demand for six- 
catches diminished. Both went down by half, | duarries, while in the mixing and placing of | attained. Other alkaline batteries are un- | penny and shilling stories by popular authors 
with the result that many fishermen were un- the concrete local labour will again be | suitable for this type of railway electrification, offered a lucrative market, which the enter- 
able to keep the boats in service. Howth employed. F inally, the elaborate timber | on account of their relatively large internal prise of Dublin printers was quick to seize 
boats, it has been stated, have worked a whole | S¥PP°Tts and casings which support the wet | resistance, while acid batteries have a rela- upon, and now Dublin is able to hold its place 
season and barely earned their keep. concrete will give welcome employment. to | tively short life. , in this market in face of severe competition. 
“ There are good fishing grounds on 'the Irish tradesmen. The new battery has 50 per cent. higher | The printing of these books in this country 
Donegal coast, in the West and South of This was one of the points of view which | voltage than existing alkaline batteries, and, | has not only given largely increased employ- 
Ireland, and in the Irish Channel, but fisher- caused the Free State Government to have ' on account of its lower resistance, can be | ment in the trade, but has shown that Irish 
men must be in a position at all seasons to go reinforced concrete used in the construction | charged and discharged at ouch higher rates. | craftsmen are able to turn out work that has 
further off to other big fishing grounds. To of the four large bridges erected across the | Its energy efficiency, under practical” con- | ne cause to fear comparison. 
this end a Sea Fishermen’s Association has head race and tail race of the Shannon - ditions of operation, is 75 per cent. and its The improvement in the printing of journals 
been formed under Government auspices.. At Scheme. | current efficiency 95 per cent. As its construc- | and provincial newspapers indicates an 


least twenty more big fishing boats would be . REINFORCED CONCRETE. | tion is simpler than existing batteries, it is | advance with modern methods. These papers 
required to draw in regular hauls to cope with Irish engineers generally have been quick | argued that: its manufacture should te | now are printed on rotary machines, which 
and exclude the imports. — to realise the advantages of reinforced concrete | cheaper. It is also stated. that damage by | have supplanted the flat-bed “ printing 
i i in bridgework—and every county in Ireland vibration cannot occur, while its retention of | machines, while Dublin has made remarkable 
Ve car show good examples of this type of struc- . | of im Fata to that of other batteries i in the growth and modernising of 
7 ture. In the City of Dublin it is hoped soon | ©! Similar type arge printing works. Stamp printing, it 
VE ARLE. MARKET . to have an example of reiníorced concrete con-  w CELIA.” should be mentioned, is an innosation in 
| AEE sis “ag : | struction worthy of our capita] city. This is’ i ; i Dublin, which started soon after the birth of 
the new Butt Bridge, designed on the canti- | So satisfied was the Free State Government | the Free State. : 
Tá Vegetable and Fruit Market is a vital | lever principle, which is the first of its kind | with the results of an investigation into the | Another new process which advanced the 
element in Dublin gs communal life, as | to be constructed in the British Isles. It is | possibilities of the invention, carried out'ón | art was off-set pfinting. This process has 
pidly approaching completion. | its behalf by two experts, Professor Nolan and largely taken the place of. lithographic print- 
" Another” stril ing example of the utility of. Dr. Henry Kennedy, some time ago, that it | ing from the stone, the transfer in the new 
y marae this material “is the new Rialto Bridge, | felt justified in financing the development of | style being from a rubber blanket. 
) . suspen | Easter Week, | Dublin. i hes project, and to this end.a company, known | Both the linotype and the monotype 
, for instance, it could not be held, and | An interesting application of reinforced ” “ Celia,” was established,“ withthe Govern- | machines have had their service type faces 
a week all goods were sold in Beresford | concrete to bridgework is the “ pre-cast” ar holding a 51 per cent. interest and, of | improved to such an extent that thy now 
the | work carried out by the Great Southern Rail-_ _| course, a majority on the directorate. — By a | can y the largest faces for advertising 
ways Company. This consists of casting payment of £5,000 on account the Government and ‘display work, and in this respect the 
reinforced. concrete girders at the company’s | also a a React share in the inven- goose SR La distribution has been almost 
works at Tnchicore, loading them on wagons | tion itself. RN ee a | 
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| About 5 ,500 slninws from all — parts of the | of the large arrears which h accumulated 
_ Saorstat were investigated and reported on by | during the troubled times, These arrears are 
e thé Board’s officials. In a large roportion | being Teduced, ii. 
re 1 Irela nu d, | of these they had to appear a wi nesses cm | ca Commita 
elogu ant of ¢ le Mae huas, br as court. bé Ro | Ge 5. éasca si ollecte ólst March, 
' In 1926 the British Portland Cement Ons: |  Gompensation for Occupation tor: oucete: Ko ae wee “ó SL ÁAÁ 2 
pany constructed . 125,000. ‘super Bia of | Army.—About 2,900 claigis were settled for bui | sex -D53,;666 424 85° 
8; by 1928 the 3 had incre approximately £385, 000. cr 192 4. 5 peers “665,531 «344.778 
rade super yards; in. 1030: it was 708,000 | “Housing the Saorstat ‘Kegs the recone |. ' eo) “1995-26 - 984,741 
super yards ; while for the last twelve months | struction, maintenance and furt a “1926.27 See “80,583 
| the firm built more than a million super yards. military barracks generally a sum of £215, 000 z 1927-28 se 7 157,692 
Ses bien beag os a history of the Govern of | With the exception of the 1931 figure, to which | was spent. A great part of this expenditure 1928-29 Said 151,558 
mán ab haitioá. See | ‘the> Free State contribu ion is the greater, | was carried out under considerable dificultion (eee Le 4 153,742 
One of the new State’s chief problems; when | these amounts can be split, approximately, , owing to the disturbed times. | i 1960-51 goiécóilí 148,260 
between both Irish States, . Housing the Garda Siochana.— 806 ‘bates 


it took the country over from the British, was ' rc 
have been provided for the Garda Sio¢hana at 

the need to repair the ravages of tho; .  ppy DI p mm 

** troubles,’’ which were accentuated almost x i be: gi Fe: a cost of about £396,000. Some are 


at once by further destruction in the civil war. Yet, tious yh ‘the State has bein a áras tempor ary barracks (still occupied) and are | 
'As a ora of one or other of these convulsions builder. tng trade in the Free State has |: ngs of as replaced. skis ~~ part | ARCHITECTURE. 
main road bridges had been blown up whole- | suffered seriously from the paucity of private s expe re was, Of course, because 
sale, many ey old R.LC. Mb le had | building. In most countries enterprising in- the Royal Irish Constabulary barracks had. / 
been burnt, and in the cities whole streets had dividuals select sites in the neighbourhood of been mostly destroyed. ' E last decade has witnessed a reyoly. 
“been laid in ruins. In Dublin alone the | cities or in pleasant places near the sea and Restoration of Great P ublic Buildings in tionary development in architecture on 
Customs House, the Four Courts, the. Post-| proceed to “ develop '” them—in other words, Dublin: the Continent of Europe and, to a less degree, 
Office, and almost the whole of O'Connell | to “run up ’2 bijou residences for ‘‘ daily | Approx, .. in England and America. The completa 
street were gutted; while, in Cork, Patrick | breaders ” and retired artisans. Except, cost to Estimated | change from traditional forms and fashions 
street was in no better state. perhaps, in Dublin, this sort of speculative | . 61-5-’51, total cost. hag been brought about by many causes—the 
_ Owing to the vital importance of economy, building is virtually unknown in the Saorstat, & & after-War conditions, involving a char. ged 
all this work could not be put in hand at once, Yet, though privaté individuals have been Gen. Post Office ...s 209,000 300,000 _ | outlook ; the use of new materials, especially 
and it was not until 1927, for instance, that all backward in such types of building, public Four Courts. ...,....... 370,000 400,000 of steel ‘ana concrete ; the need for economy, 
the main road bridges were rebuilt in | concerns are beginning to show activity. Custom House ..... 255,000 260,000 and the rise of a generation of designers 
permanent form ; some of the work is scarcely | Owing to the success of the sweepstakes the T——. -: | having little veneration for the past, and filled 
finished yet. Thus it can be seen that, | hospitals find themselves in a condition of Total — ..++.. £854,000 £960,000 with a strong desire to accomplish something 


throughout the last ten years, the work of re- | affluence previously unknown in any State, : rene Ca ! new. 
construction has furnished the nucleus of the | and are proceeding to branch out accordingly. | ' Disposal of Superfluous Buildings.—Ruined These widespread influences have had ve 
building trade’s activities. . Extensions and internal. reorganisations will | °f intact coast guard stations, military little effect so far upon Trish architecture e 
Work of this sort has tended to Jedliaa, but | provide work in Dublin for both skilled and | barracks, etc.—About 140 buildings and sites during the past couple of years some indica 
the Government has been ready with further | unskilled workers, which in a‘ measure may so far disposed of. About 150 still to be dealt ‘tions of a change may be seen. A number of 
orders, notably for educational purposes. bring relief to those skilled mén who are un- with... ". ithe “ new” houses have been built around 
OFFICIAL FIGURES. : ' employed in the provinces, since in Dublin _ NEW POLICY. Dublin ; the Electricity Supply Board Station, 
The Free State official ‘‘Statistical steak” scarcely any skilled men in the building trade : in Fleet street, and the Kodak centre, in Rath- 


: i i Housing of the Oireachtas and the Executive 
úsc é of the houses | lack jobs to-day. mines,. possess strikingly modern features: 
vs gives some interesting figu a Construction of an important nature, either | Council and New Departments.—Mostly done | .,4 i, = there is sg to area L 


“ built under State-aided schemes during the 
seven years 1923 to 1929 inclusive :— | pending OF in PF08£688; is reported from in hand buildings, 50 that the expense has extreme modern fashion. Meanwhile, during 
| : — tee n very great—about £61,000, but in- | the decade ‘most architects and builders have 
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volving a considerable amount of work in : 
Built b 1922-3, 1923-4. 1924-5, 1925-6. 1926-7. 1927-8. 1928-9. Total. boill, Comune te Sehow ós Sesign that had 
y adaptation and arrangement. become a settled mode during several previous 


Private persons and public | ‘Looe Loans from the Irish Local Loans Fund.— decad 
utility societies— a AF | Land-Improvement Loans. The making of prac gaes 
5-Roomed Houses ......« 117 these loans, which had been suspended since 
‘ a the year 1915, was resumed in the year 1924, 
; and was again temporarily suspended and re- 


Ten years ago, when the Free State came 
into being, there were large arrears of build- 
ing work to be undertaken, and many causes 
have contributed to make the decade a period 
ed. 7 a 3 P 
2.037 mn From ist April, 1929, the granting of exceptional building activity. By 1922 


of loans was restricted to farmers the poor ; 
law valuation of whose holdings is under £20. “at pple poo Noe eos = ka ela 


1,283 
1,739 
Local authorities— in The amount advanced to faveneva for various 
2-Roomed Houses see ape vs 480 purposes under the Acts is £465,000. 
” 9 urra Ge oe aan : : Loans to Local Authorities.—The making 
97 | 
385 
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Total Pteveeereseseseeeeeee 


hi 


it must be confessed, with very happy artistic 
results, From a street that once possessed a 
most attractive unity and old-world flavour, 
it became a conglomeration of nondescript 
buildings, only one or two of which own any 


4 


mer of these lo 1s, which had also been suspended 


” | ” breac, 
since 1915, was resumed in 1927. The amount 


| 18 9: | 1,245 4,820 Bráaos né te te Bána dá about &852,000. distinction, Upper O'Connell street was re- 


Total eceeeireeeseeeeseteagzece IR. | 
— o, onn ion EDUCATION. built subsequently in a much better and more 


Total Howes cose 18 SB Grit 3394 ST 13880 | ge making of granta for building and im. | 20 Sráinatad fashion than the lower part, bu 


| 3 } .| Proving national schools was partially 3 
ye esign been made for.the whole side of the 
The total amount paid to local authorities, | Limerick, Galway and Cork. Cork is widen. | gated during the European War, but was Fe “a A great opportunity certainly was 
private persons and public utility. societies in ing and deépening its docks, while Limerick > resumed in 1919, :" The“ following: “emounts lost in the rebuilding of the two parts. The 


respect of these 13,880 houses during the same | i, ‘about to start on a comprehensive scheme ihe yebsn. nded on grants in each of the last restoration of Patrick’s street, Cork, is, on 


Seven years Was £1, 894,415, of which more | of dock extension. Galway’s Harbour Board ; the whole, more satisfactory. 

than half—£993, 919—was disbursed under the has passed a ‘£200,000 schéme to d eepen ite sake di L. 

£1,000,000 scheme... £667,298 represent the approaches and quaysides for local and trans- me od tresteseceseseeesicrssees 44,939 ‘| HIGHER STANDARDS. 
proportion given to private individuals and to | Atlantic traffic. Galway and other County caine setresssersersrnsersesees 4,979 ic sá : Se st ie.) of Pablic Work 
the public utility societies, while £219,726. Councils have. guaranteed most of the interest . 1924.9 pe orsen sD nes éhesihsrese sioc ian id hi done by the O há Ag. ie Fi 
were paid under the Housing Acts, 1924-1928. on the necessary loans, and the Minister for ap ch So swoud¥tibatclase sr laa in sc i ot Pees and ot = i ic | = 
The remaining £13/472 represent payments | Industry and áise hi promised to give aa seteacennnerteeenensenens goin Ba. ba. Am page _ =~. “Sie 


made to rural sanitary authorities that erected | the sch Roche ir , | 
e scheme his sympathetic consideration. AURT-28 | -vectiitnechientenadk SRD A great deal ‘of commercial building has been 


houses under the Labourers Acts. Such was i 
the position at the end of March, 1929, and 2 1928-20  sesssradsceseoesesies-oe 220,008 done in the decade, particularly by the banks, 


President Cosgrave’s statement in the Dail : : 1929-90 uses 92,609 which have built, re-built or @&nlarged 
during the Housing Bill debates, to some ex- OFFICE OF PUBLIC LIGO-BL <i, csinszaniin cts ecistoads BRED numbers of branch offices. Generally speak- 


tent, shows what has been happening since WORKS. Preparatory Training Colleges. —In 1925 ing, these have been designed on sound lines. 
then. | the Government decided to establis. prepara- | Business firms, too, have shown enterprise in 


“ The total nuniber of houses, . said Mr. + tory colleges in which boys and girls selected | the matter of new or altered premises. Many 
Cosgrave, “ where building had baoil arranged | | | | | by eXamination from primary schools might | of: them leave much to be desired, but some 
for under the 1922 and 1930 operations of the FUNCTION ‘AND CONTROL i be prepared for admission to a training col- | of the more recent specimens show signs o! an 
Government was, by the 31st March, 1931,:| aes ; “ae lege for teachers. The instruction in these | upward trend in design. 

24,566.” Thus it appears that some 10,000 tá CATER coro HEA. | preparatory colleges is in the Irish language,-| - The Corporation of Dublin,: various public 


houses were constructed in the Free State with HE Commissioners of Public Works were | and five of them are placed in Irish-speaking : utility societies, and.some private ens 1 have 
Government assistance in the two years bilow-! : established in 1851, and their functions districts. The duty of finding and equipping | been responsible for widespread housing 1 
ing those which are set out in the above table. | are multifar ‘ous, including: the provision and | premises for the purposes fell upon the Office | and around the metropolis. From the point 
State grants, according to President Cosgrave, | maintenance of public buildings ; the advance | of Public Works. Seven colleges are already of view of design, the new Corporation houses 
have totalled £2,550,000 since 1922 ; £6,000,000 | and recovery of loans íor works of various | in existence and- working, though two are | area great improvement on the earlier types; 
have = bem provided by private persons and kinds: the control and maintenance of.certain | housed in temporary premises pending the | while some of the schemes promoted by the 
£2,500,000 ‘by local: cage harbours and -fishery -piers ; ste control and | provision of permanent buildings... | public — utility. societies mark a defir “- 
therefore,“ - Ppproximatery i), 00,000. have. maintenance. of. ‘the, River’ Shannon naviga- advance. On the other hand, houses erecte 
been: spent under : he 1922 ind nd AV OF ye atio 8. “tion 5- the. car -out of arterial: ieciahee: rete ale. oen ge sss , by the speculative builders are as bad as ev", 
oe OM 1924 TO ~ $b Cll tag: Be vorks 5 the | 'Preservation of. sancient.’ monu- . 'A great part oí the work, such As the main- woi rae, in appearance ; some of them are 

Or uhe 8 | ments; “and the control and upkeep of cértain | tenance of civil buildings, the: care and main-~. essingly . sugly. . It is unfortunate that 

ne Te : to. public parks. | tenance of ancient and national moniaments, | some means of controlling design, or of bring- 

building of, divers sorts soncorning i iron, steel.| -The Commissioners are. thus responsible for ‘parks and harbours, and the collection of in-. Ang t speeulative builders into touch with air his 

oe imports from 1924 to. 1930 in- | building and. engineering - works involving | stalments in repayment of Government loans | tects, cot t, at least, to design the fronts 

ve. _ From n these it. can. be seen tha the large expenditure, as well as the advance and | issued in past years, has continued almost un- | of oe enone cannot be Soviied. 

) almost every | xesorery” of large sums of public money on | affected by political changes, ‘except. in so far | must be. made of the important 

n - | loan, and it is, refore, natural that they | as they have made some parts of it heavier. Architecture, founded about six 

Of he be. tinder he immediate control of the Thus the cost and labour of maintaining |. Rho ago at University College, Dublin. One 

am for Fina: | and furnishing Government buildings has. a hope that its influence will shortly be 

fe der Áaitiin Acts of the Oireachtas the naturally risen with their increased number; { ent in an improved and rational typ of 

ee been. ndertaken :— i “and: there has been ages) amereas | in the i 
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Our resources and experience enable us to carry out 
at moderate prices. 
tions carefully 
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contracts efficiently 
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cover an area of three acres and are equipped with 
type of electrical machinery and plant. 
stocks of seasoned timber and the best quality 
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Church and 
and all kinds 


of Woodwork to buyers’ designs. 


Large and varied stocks of 

Slates, Cement and Clay Goods, Sanitary Ware, - 
Sheet and Pipe lead, Roofing Felts, Roofing and 
Flooring Tiles, Ranges, Grates, Stoves. i 


Paints, Oils, Distempers. 
Brushes, Glass, W rs. i 
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Telephones 666 Cork 


RINAN STH. 
‘CONNELL 


43071 Dublin 


R & HAYES 


BUILDERS, 


CORK; AND 
DUBLIN 


Principal Contractors for the fine Block of New 
Buildings at Upper 0’Connell St., Dublin, com- 
prising Savoy Super Cinema, Hammam Buildings, 
inland Revenue Offices, and Corner Sites at 
Cathedral Street and Gloucester Street. Also Edin- 


burgh House, opposite side; Housing Scheme at Cork 
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CLONGOWESWOOD COLLEGE EXTENSION. FLAT ROOF COVE RED WITH 
GRAVES’ ROOFING. 10,000 SQUARE YARDS USED. - 


- 
- 


 ARCHITECT—T. . 
Estimates Submitted for Roofs Laid Compicte. 


J. CULLEN, F.R.LAL 
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the Pie ask provided 
cannot be regarded as. altogether satis 

On the 3ist December, 1922, when the 
newly-established Government took over the 
control of merchant shipping, the vessels 
registered (including vessels owned. outside 


the cupaess at our ports comprised :— 
Aggregate Net 
Tonnage, 
. 52,661: 
. A ‘631 
10,917 


‘ Total Sere 550. pá 662909 - i 
Of these the following were owned in the 


Free State :— 


Vessels. - N umber. 
beh 55.02.6050 AH 
Motor 197 
Sailing 199. 


a 
= 
os 


etveeeee © &. 


* Aggregate Net- 

ON umber: Tonnage. 
“99 . ~~ 25,958. 
189, 3,481 - 
176 8,224. 
Total 464 37,663 

4 Of the. steam saehá approximately halí 
of the tonnage registered. atour ports was 
owned here. In the case of motor and sailing 
vessels, which were mostly small, only two 
motor vessels and 11 sailing craft were over 
100 tons net, and of these. four of the five 
largest were harbour craft belonging to the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board. 

_ At the end of sees the position was as 
follows :— " 


Vessels. 
ce eee ee pee 
Motor 

Sailing 


essay 


Aggregate Net 
Tonnage. 
47,909 
6,048 
5,852 


Number. 
152 
249 
116 

Total 517 59,809 
The shipping owned and registered in the 


Vessels. 
Steant 
Motor 
Sailing 


eeeeveveree 


_Saorstat was as follows:— 


Aggregate Net 
Tonnage. 
20,145 
4 475 
. á 4,804 


Number, 

97 

238 
100 
Total 435 29,624 

As will be seen there was a slight improve- 
ment as regards the home-owned steam and 
motor vessels, but a heavy falling of under” 
the head of sailing vessels, 

During this period, however, some old- 
established shipping, companies passed out of 
Irish control, and the position as regards the 
amount of effective home-owned tonnage 
remains altogether unsatisfactory. Going back 
to the year 1913, and comparing that year 
with the year 1929-1930, it would seem that 
in the intervening period there has been a de- 
crease of approximately one-third in the total 
net tonnage owned and registered at Saorstat 
ports, the. tonnage having fallen- from, some 
60,000 tons in 1913 to approximately 40,000 in 
1929. 

The gradual passing: into other hands of the 
control of several steamship companies 
engaged in the coasting and cross-Channel 
trades, formerly owned in the Free State, and 
the closing down-since the War of the City of 
Publin Steampacket Company, which for so 
long “operated mail and passenger service 
between Dublin and Holyhead, contributed to 
this decline. 


LIMERICK’S PRIDE. 


Vessels. 
Steam 
Motor. 
Sailing ee 


At the present time there i is, for all intents | 


and purposes, virtually only one shipping. 
company of any importance which may be 
regarded as owned in the Saorstat—viz., the 
Limerick Steamship Company, and even in 
this case a large proportion of the Ordinary 
Shares are held ‘by persons residing outside 


the country. 
This company has a capital of £120, 000 and 


owns 12 steamers and one motor vessel, |: 
A second, but 


totalling 19,540 tons gross. 
smaller, Saorstat concern is the Sligo Steam . 
Navigation Company, owning two vessels, with 
an agg s tonnage of 1,161 tons, and 


trading between Sligo and Liverpool. Within 


the last year or two Messrs. Stafford, of 

Wexford, have put a couple of small vessels 
into the carrying trade, including livestock, 

between Wexford and Great Britain. 


These | are tu omy Seas — ang 


spore areas in their Fon ne “á vicinity. An period rose from 9 917 tons to 14, 833. tons, the I 01 


oul of a a -a position nt 
to the Free-State’s shipping and. 
for trade and commerce | 


oe ' -#nilWay-owned ports of Rosslare and Greenore, | ae 
“| and an amount of trade from and to the 
Northern and North-Western parts of the 


tana á. “<2 N-k 


way Company, and by a few companies, such. 
“as the Clyde Steamship’ Company and ethers 
“not connected with the Coast Lines group. . 


‘SEABORNE TRADE. 


, iii ee 


In these circumstances, the. share of sea- 
bórne trade which can be- hoped ‘for is small. 
In the year 1928, for instance, out of an 
aggregate tonnage of 9, 407 ,747 dritering and 
clearing at the Free State ports only 310,146 
tons, or 3.3 per cent., were home-owned. It 
will thus be realised that Saorstat-owned ships 


1 


|, carry a very small percentage of the country’s 


trade. . The regular and foreign services deal 
with the bulk of the country’s external trade. 
According to ‘the Board of Trade estimate 
the British (United Kingdom) income from 
-shipping- amounted in a normal -year to 
,&120,000,000, so that, if Saorstat 
handled a fair percentage of the country’s 
trade, it is only reasonable to assume that 
really valuable earnings would be available 
to swell the total ofthe ‘‘ invisible exports.”’ 
The seriousness of the situation was re- 
- Ccognised. by the Tribunal which inquired into 


the position “of the Free State’s Ports ‘and 


Harbours. In their opinion that position 
calls for immediate attention in the national 
interest..:.... ‘* There can be no question 
of the importance of this matter,’’ they say, 
“to a country whose external trade con- 
stitutes such a vital factor of its national 
economy.” 

The external trade of the Saorstat, exclud- 
ing that with Northern Ireland, consists 
principally of imports to and exports from 
Great Britain, with a varying smaller trade 
with other countries. 

The total value of the external trade of the 
Saorstat, excluding Northern Ireland, for the 
years 1924 (the first available for the 26 
counties) and 1930 were as follows:— 

In the year 1924 ,......... £105, 864,741 

Sú 1950 £91,874, 838 © 

Livestock  han4léd at the 
1,506,359 head in 1930, compared with 
1,445,589 from all thé Irish ports in 1921. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 
The following list of the twenty-six principal 


for the year 1928, afford a reasonably accurate 
| indication of the relative importance of each 
port :'— | 
Tonnage of 
Vessels. 
730,600* 
423,197 
242,301 
108,499 
97,026 . 
80,3352 
75,618 
42,166 
42 087+ 
65,121 
22,811 
20,431 
13,697 
12,935 
10,815 
10,596 
10,211 
8,470 - 
5,829 
4,320 
2,878 
2,557 
1,654 


Port. 
Dublin 
Cork 
Waterford 
Limerick 
Dundalk 
Tralee and Fenit .-........-..:.. 
Drogheda ceesnncseesbePbesarenvences 
Sligo 
Wexford 
Galway . 
Foynes .... 
Moy River (Ballina) ............ 
iii ns aes SE < o- sentgn devas se dsote kee. 
Kinsale 
Kilrush ... 
New Ross ..... 
Youghal 
Wicklow. 
Arklow 
SOLEAMIAD © i diis ssi cdnddesde dev eess 
BPR ed ireisises se 
Annagassan: ... 
Baltimore and Skibbereen ... 
Skerries 
Killybegs 1,581 
a LC \cecrsenverseiessss 647 

*Cork—excluding liners aggregating 2,526,017 

tons. 
+Galway—excluding liners aggregating 80,431 
tons. 

Analysis of these figures shows that of the 
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total tonnage about 86 per cent. was dealt 
| with at the four principal ports (Dublin, 
Cork, Waterford and Limerick), the remain- | 
ing 14 per cent. being spread over 22 under- 


takings. The figures also disclose the pre- 
dominating position of Dublin, the tonnage of 
vessels ent ‘that port being approximately 
half the total. The area of territory served 
by each port varies in extent. Dublin may be 
said to supply the whole of the Saorstat with 

al  cothinodisias,, while: ‘small ports. like 


=, 


“Oak! 


See 


“Railway Coat rhe. ge aisce Rail- | I 


ships | 


ports, with the tonnage of vessels using them 


& 


précia lé: assa of yar 
ed at through rates, 


_Saorstat passes through the ports “6 London- 
derry and Belfast. “ . 


Of recent years thane has been a tendency’| 


for the exports to Great Britain to approach 


in value the goods imported from that | 


country; but- the: trade with other: gen“ 


vesse]s bring in general cargoes of drapery, 
groceries, machinery, steel, iron, etc’, and 
take outwards-livestock, beer or stout, butter, 
eggs and other commodities. Coal carriers 
from Great Britain—and coal is the largest 
single commodity in quantity imported—and 
vessels from foreign destinations seldom 
obtain outwards cargoes, if one excludes the 
trade in export of tractors, which for the year 
1930 flourished i in Cork. 


VOLUME OF EXPORTS. 


- -” 


Ths volume of exports at the larger Scil 


if one takes anto account the livestock ex- 


ports, is well. up to the volume of imports, 
but at some of the smaller ports the disparity 
between imports and exports is very marked. 
At Tralee and. Fenit, for example,,the imports 
_in the year 1928 were 90,545 tons and the ex- 
ports only 6, 792 tons ; at Kilrush in the same 


year 6,608 tons were imported and only 480 


tons (and 784 livestock) exported. 

The nature of the traffic through the ports 
varies; but in almost every instance coal is 
the largest single commodity imported, and 
forms the staple trade at many ports. In the 
year 1928, for instance, the imports of coa]. at 
Dublin amounted to 1,089,334 tons out of total 
imports of 2,125,252 tons : ; at Cork 371,458 tons 
out of 756,417. tons; and at Dundalk 138,301 
tons out of 167,926 tons. After coal grain is 
the principal import. . 

On the export side livestock is the chief 
item; but this trade is conducted almost 
entirely at the. ports of Cork, Drogheda, 
Dublin, Dundalk, Galway, Limerick, Ballina, 
Sligo and Waterford. In pre-War days there 


-was a steady trade from Westport, as many as | 
55,190 head of livestock being exported from: 


that port in 1915. In 1929 the number had 


ports numbered | fallen to.239, due to the fact that vessels fitted 


for the trade are not now in service between 
the port and Liverpool. 
The volume of trade through the larger ports 


for the years 1921 and 1928 are set out in the 


following table :— 
Tonnes of 


Exports Livestock Vessels 
Tons. Exported. Entering. 


Imports 
Port. Tons. 
Dublin. 
1921: 1,752,222 
1928: 2,125,232 
Cork. . 
1921: ~ 658,611 
1928: 756,417 
Waterford. 
1921: 232,200 
1928: 344,335 
Limerick. 
1921: 
1928: 
Sligo. 
1921 : 
1928: 
Dundalk. 
1921: 
1928: 


691,552 
841,016 


510,887 2,024,832 


* 457,449 


1,449,245 
5,256,417 


88,569 
81,936 


131,671 
206,407 


309,954 
423,197 


38,564 
26,425 


144 861 
176,153 


158,076 |. 
242,501 


18,846 
21,647 


2,666 
9,184 


248,447 
ó91,7ó7 


71,746 
75,618 


5,594 
4,770 


22,974 
31,514 


89,974 
114,694 


104,401 
108,499 


140,761" 1,957 
167,926" 36,420 
(“Ine. Exports. ) 
The following table shows the number of | 


livestock handled at the toning ports in the 


Pas 1921-and 1930 :— 
Port. Year. 
Dublin 


No. of Livestock. 
692,328 . 
901,530 
135,643 
262,001 
145 633. 
178,103 
* 2668 
' 11,678 
23,071 
37,143. 
52,061 . 
27,219 
71. ,388 
St, 663 : 


Cork 
Waterford 
Limerick 
Sligo 
Dundalk 


Drogheda — 


‘The volume of rade i is, ae the ‘whole, so 


what less than in the’ pre-War ] ee 

the case of the smaller’ports the falling’ oft is 
more serious. At Arklow, for” , the 
imports of goods fell from 28,453 tons in 1913. 
to 7,160 tons in 1928... The e: » in the. 
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ad CAS 
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the | : a: in sand and gravel. 
i equipped ports, and is 


‘| shallow, 


2,298,929 . 


ee <— 
being i ‘to a omm”: 
The closing of 


's. Works after the War adversely 


a The ot impression from the returns is 


at trade is leaving the small and badly 
concentrating at the 
larger centres. The natural result in thesa 
days of keen competition is that traile will 
find its way to the larger ports, which Providg 
the: quickest service and the most up-to-dat, 
facilities, a and the position of the older type of 
poorly’ equipped. harbours is |ikely 4, 
be even more difficult in the immediate | BP 

A tendency to increase in size has been the 
feature of the shipping trade for many years 
back, and it is to be anticipated thaí cargo 
ships, drawing 350 feet and upwards, will he 
comparatively common in the near future, Th, 
number of ports which the Saorstat can fee 
to provide for these vessels must be |. but 
if the trade-catered for by the “sá 'n-goine 
ship is to be maintained, not to say 
encouraged, the country must see tart it is 
served by at least a couple of well. equipped 
deep-water harbours. Dublin, as the capital 
of the country, the largest centre of popula. 
tion, and the greatest distributing centre by 
rail, road and sea, should be one of 
ports. 

Genetalls speaking, the Saorstat ports ean 
show an ample length of quayage for present, 
and in many cases for future, needs. In the 
matter of storage and shed accommodation 
extension and improvement is needed at many 
of the ports. For a country whose ports are 
daily handling immense quantities of perish. 
able, and easily injured, food products. 
joveied quays, transit dheds. and safe storage 
are necessities, and should be looked on as 
such. Butter, cream, meat, eggs, in course of 
export to the British fearkete. must be loaded 
at the Irish ports under sititebie conditions as 
regards their protection from the weather. jf 
they are to arrive at their destination ip the 
clean and attractive form that secures the best 
price. The Minister for Agriculture, in 
pursuance of his agricultural policy, has been 
able during the past year or two to secure the 
closest inspection* of not alone agricultural 
produce, but of livestock, at the ports: and 


these 


| in this fashion has done a great deal to im. 


prove the ports. 

The work of the Merchants Warehousing 
Company, Ltd., at the Port of Dublin is 
worthy of mention. Not alone have this com- 
pany provided the most up-to-date installation 
for the discharge, weighing, delivery and 
storage of grain, but they have also provided 
facilities for cold storage of farm produce, and 
had the most modern refrigerating plant in- 
stalled with a number of insulated chambers 
for the storage of eggs, butter, bacon, poultry, 
etc. This has enabled producers to hold over 
from times of plenty, when prices are low. to 
times of ‘scarcity, when better prices can be 
secured. 


HARBOUR BOARDS. 


Harbour Boards have done their part to see 
that shipowners and traders are facilitated in 
securing coal, oil and water when required. 
At many of the smaller ports cargo-handling 
plant is very inadequate, and a large part ol 
the existing plant is ancient in type, slow in 
operation, and consequently is littled used. 
In this respect our ports compare badly with 
cross-Channel and foreign harbours. In many 
places there has been no change for decades, 
and producers and consumers continue to be 
hampered and penalised in common with 
merchants and shipowners. Then, too, only 
thirteen of the twenty-six ports named have 
railway connections to some of their shipping 
. berths. 

A great deal of the present eye of 
affairs is due to the absence of any well-defined 
port and harbour policy on the part of the 
State. 

Beyond the. centralisation oí existing 
harbour functions in the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, effected - under the 
Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, no attempt 
has at any time been made to co- a nate the 
activities of the various ports to assist and 
supervise their operation and development, oF 
to mm the interests of the users. 


THE TRIBUNAL’S REPORT. 


This “a, the considered view of the ‘lt: ibunal 

alittle over a year ago presented the 

‘of its survey of the present position . 
ports and harbours of the Free State, 
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i tain the LM 5 “way! By the finest steamers and 
the finest trains on the-finest track in the world 
Go the Short Sea Route via-Kingstown Pier and Holyhead. At 


both ports express passenger trains run alongside the. boats, 
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The crossing is made~ y luxurious steamers and the sea passage . 


takes less than three | 
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_Tthe premier route. to all parts of England. and 
Wales. Day and Night Seice each week-day, - 


i, Secvice ‘han the Irish : 
áge 91 hours only. Fast connecting- 
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Ek xpress “Cargo. Steamers for conveyance of. all . classes of 
merc andise end live-stock saill twice daily o on week-days 
between. Dublin ( North Wall) and Holyhead i in each direction. 
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BELFAST — HEY aN 
steamers on this service have been: recently 
built, and embody every refinement and comfort. 

service is nightly and the sea passage takes 
seven hours. From Heysham there are excellent 
trains to London with connections to all principal 


LARNE—STRANRAER 


hortest sea. passage. On. this route steamers 
are out of the shelter of land for 70 minutes 
only. There are day and: night services | with — 


excellent Restaurant Car and Sleeping, 
nections from Stranraer. 
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SHE Port of Abhla gal a) ree 
‘back over two. thonsand years to those | 


i Móin days when ithe Milestans made “tú 
td ‘thie wooded shores of the River Liffey, pert 


when Ptolemy, a century and a half before the 
Christian era, was writing of the existence of” 
the! ‘City Eblana. , 
centuries there ‘sailed into the estuary of 
river flotillas of Norsemen, Danes:and Sax 
discharging ‘their cargoes, “and ‘taking 


with them the collected plunder of the land. | 
Later came the Normans, who established a . 
bresk and lucrative cote Kannad dente: with | 


1 series 


Bristol and other ports. 

Althongh .as far “back as 1600, ord | 
Méuntjey; in a letter to Queen Elizabeth, . 
wrote: ** Dublin, standing SO. el 


draught can make the  áié Sweeny “ 
br sg sore magne eg addition to its transit and i 


million 


Through the succeeding | | 


‘th port the sum of 4 
crag ‘Approsimaely, tity milion} 
| tons of débris dredged th 
dumped within odes. en ‘and made 
good, solid reclaimed land, on which part of 
“the city has ‘been built on the South side, . 
while across the river. cn. the reclaimed land 


Eee Wirt ales os op and: aferther urea 
of sixty “acres is ‘being reclaimed. Here a 
of sites, with wide reads and quay 
‘Facilities for Tail, will ‘be provided for mann- . 
facturing eancerns and other pe businesses 
“requiring waterside space. A plot et land, 
‘three hundred feet ‘by one ‘hundred wnd: ten 
feet, in the immediate vicinity of the new 


' deep: -water quay, is at present - available for 


lettin; gs. 
THE, ALEXANDRA. “BASIN. ; 


The Alexandra Bhsin covets sixty acres Ca 
water area; ‘wi ‘berthage at nl] states of fide | 
for vessels up to twenty-six feet draught,.} 
while extensions are in hands which will pro- | i 
vide berthage. for aceommodating the Targest } 
vessel which passes through the Suez or the 


| Panama Canal The deep-water frent of the. 


1 ‘Alexandra Wharf is connected by pipes with ' 


é 4. ; Ac gi 
ign Gort, not tte ho Seisiún? 3? Fá; i o 


quays,” iene xB are wefl imeminitea she 


tlie port may. really be said to date from the - 
year 1707, when the Cor on of | 
were empowered by ‘Act of Parliament to erect | 
a Ballast Office. ‘Her alone aig youn dha. 
ak Act was passed setting up a body known as | 
tlie Corperntion fer Preserving and Inupreving ' 

the Port of Dublim, a bedy which rememed in | 
control until 1867, when the Dublin Port and | 

Becks Board was brought into being, and has | 

functioned ever since. ‘The administration of | 

the lightiouns sonal Ses eet ee 

the Trish Lights Commissioners.._ 2 ) 


Whe imprevement of Dublin mdpsoeah was. 
one of the most difficult subjedts which ever 
came under consideration of 2 ‘civil engineer. | 
So difficult, indeed, was the problem that ithe | 
diaindonraent of tthe Liffey as a [practicable | 
port was teng under consideration, and | 
alternative bases wens onggouíoil at Sates ant 


Sandycove on the south, with  corineéting 
Gehals to bring the goods so landed” into the 
Gity and country. Prior to the ei Ate 
dentury the Langer ships were in ‘the bhailí taf 
-@lichoring in Dublin Bay, near | 2 
‘discharging their cargoes into 
denveyed them to Dublin, but, thanks to the ' 
efforts of the Conservators, such dredging and’ 
“straightening of the hennel had been 
bai as to allow Sipe of 300 toma to sail pot 
the Liffey. 


wmstant course of dredging and - | 
éin ndy of the (habits of the river, a od | oh : iting 


ae ng e. The old troublesome bar has gone, th & 


banks have been reduced, a straight and | 
e channel, marked out by international — 


~ marks and gates: ented — Sara. 


Fam 


b3 m 1800 on there was carted on. a | 


the great grain Sile, and tthe oil storage tanks, 
which are capable of stering’ over twelee” 
million gallons of oil, and through these prpes | 
the éargoes ‘of grain. and-vil:can be sucked 
direct from the vessels at. wharf imto aa 
storage quarters on land. . 

On the north side of the river, axsondingg: 
from the Alexandra Basin to the city, there is | 
a berthage line of one and three-quarter miles + 


| Midland and Scottish Railway, which, in. 
: ‘river was pigs. 


pene: <i artiving in Dublin by rail and intended for 


mainly devoted to Continental and cross. | 
Channel trade, while on the south side there 


‘are~one and'a ‘quarter miles, at which ‘the 


overseas Channel trade, the direct sea traffic 
to London, oe other cross-Channel ports has 
em ut tetal ai quay  frentae mAs ©, 


w 


electric and gas Tights, thus facilitating . 


| deuble or treble shift discharge ox leading of | 


| equipped in the! 
matter ef cranage. “There are sixty cranes 


(electric, hydraulit, steam, etc.) extra to the 
ees éin ‘The basis i is 


aaa East Walls. These dépits: deal swith. all” ; 


4 geods, minerals and live-stock’ passing. ‘out. 


wards: and inwards. by rail from - raring i 


Pes of the Free | 

’ Dhe chiefepal trade of the po n 
Giri carried by the leading 
merchants and manufacturers,-or consigned to 
| them, and these ate discharged at the George 'e 
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casks, have been erected within the past five 


; 


i while the tate at which general cargos are 
wie any first-class port. 


i 
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Enimirme while ‘the bulk of the 


‘ae i | average stock held” is ‘from: se to. 


I 


ee has ample Jairage e and a 
alls and loose boxes) for cattle and h 
á there i is piggery 


‘The London, Midland and Scottish Ban 
Company” - gard is a reception centre for stock - 


“bb i eee éire: and other . cross- 


ne Re Bee 
THE L. M. AND $. YARD. . : 1 


| (February to May) the-export of eggs is con-. 
| siderable, reachimg a daily total of 150 tons: | 

The-exports of butter, bacon, eggs and other 
classes of Irish produce. reach immense quanti- 
ties in their respective seasons, and in the” 
case @f the L.MS. the wagons run alongside , 
the steamers and the goeds are lifted by 
hydraulic machinery direct into the holds of © 
the. thes ensuring a minimum of | 
handling ‘and the largest measure of safety. -- 

Iging behind the Sothern quay. are the | 
Grand Canal Docks, giving service over the 
‘Grand Canal 4o the extensive area en by 
‘this ihland waterway. ~ 

- Heretofore the only matter to oak. ship- 
_ owners could take exception was with regard 
to the despatch of vessels at the port, but — 
that cause of complaint has been remov 


The minimum of discharge of grain curgocs 


has increased rem 450 to 600 tons per day, 
discharged will ‘bear favourable eur 


STORAGE ROOM. — 


As was inevitable in.a new State, the Port 
and Docks Board had to provide for increased 
storage for bonded goeds. in this connec 
tion twe tobacco warehouses, fitted with 
modern electrical appliances "tee handling 


years at a cost of £24000. The Pert and 
Decks Board warehouses render service, 1n- 
cluding, if ‘the’ case af meter eas , 
housing, staring and piling, 1 etc., 
and unhousing; in the case of wine and. 
spirits in casks, ‘housing, stering, piling, 

sampling, racking, blendimg ead webousing. 

There is a storage capacity for 40.000 casks 
of wines and spirits, 22980 tons <f erain. 

12/000 hhds. of tébacce, 10808 tens of seneral 

merchand ise—the total cubic _Cappacity of " 
warehousing 88/49 
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Captain Webb, Harbour Master. 
Reclamation and drainage of land... 88.009 
Warehouses and transit sheds, in- 
cluding two new tobacco ware- 

_ houses, shed on North Wall Fx- 

“tension, shed on Great Britain 

“quay” 

> ce ban Eight 
electric portal wharf cranes ... 

Construction and widening of roads, 
inchiding widening of North 

Wall quay and extension of 

Alexandra road 23:000 

A sum of £75,000 also was spent on the 
purchase of a deepworker in the year 192° 

The shipbuilding and ship repairing yacdh 
on the North side of Alexandra Basin are 
competént to deal with all classes of building 
and repair work, while a graving dock and 
vraving slips render repairs below water line 
an — matter. 


TRAFFIC PROBLEM: 
The traffic” problem has, like everywhere 
else, affected the Pert of Dublin, and the 
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i dreadful state of congestion which was a dail 
-eecurrence along the quays presented a seriozs 


matter: for soimtion.” A way eut. it is hopec. 
has béen found by ‘the rebuilding of Butt 


- Bridge, on which the work is already wel) ad- 
| wamced. FE ás hoped that a fine new struc 


tare, te the cold tumble-down swine 
bridge, will be complend amd ready for the 
incursion of traffic expected in the summer ef 
this wear in connection with the Eucharistic 
Congress. Simultaneonsly with the propssal 


j for the ,rebuilding of Butt Bridge there 


was passed throngh the Dail a propesa! fer 
the contruction of a transporter bridze at a 
point further east along the river. The 
provision of this bridge will. it is hoped. 


greatly ease the congestion of trafic alone 


the quays by diverting a big volume of heavy 


traffic from Batt Bridge; but the qnestion af 


a | the eeetteartten of the bridge is in abevance 


a ‘Bho tail registered tonnage enterin? the 


rs in id 
pretenses to all parts: , eg Fonn 


Oak BEDROOM - 


being, pending the completion 
of Batt Bridge. The estimated 


‘building Butt Bridge is ££5.000. lá 
rovide four lines of traffic. and. to ca? 
Ron on the South side, Tara street will 
as tar as Poolbeg street to permit 
i “féar lines of traffic. 

4, VOLUME OF TRADE. 
The volume of trade and shipping at the 
; i “in fairly steady level ove 
> ten ‘years, with a slightiy upwards tem 
á total net registered tennage && 
in 1822, for instance. was 
which 1,523.843 were from cros® 
“ports and 508,925 foreign. Ín 1950 


464.003, of which 1.838.050 was 

and 625,923 foreirn. 
at the port in 1 — 
and the res. 4; “ile 
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: a rf Decks Board am 
ne ahead, and in all their ir 
th ey are providing for the future 
1D trade: : They are not standing 


use, owing to worldwiile economt 
trade is slack, but they are come 
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of 1923, when the new bridge was. completed. 


ne of the most striking, changes in Cork has 


eyeles in the world. A speed of more than | 


ss 


_Cerk one must return to 1924, when Mr. 
found himself faced with an appalling legacy | 


£180,000). 
fact that the Corporation had only “limited 


“there were other reasons as well. 
. mot struck at a reasonable time, and eon- 
- wpequently the arrears were considerable; there 
be PM orgy el in «on ha mion 


ee 'hoe bah io in, a ae ae 


: 7 é 
* « 
Pe u ene Pte! so El iú AER sae di SN aici yen ery t Tin. 


progress in Cork ining the last expt coo 
but the greater part of these deevlopments are 
unobtrusive, and so —_ in Sa effect 


wEck “ur in ‘eae and roads, 
the same as ever it did. | 
‘Even this would be sufficient Tae to 
the Free State, which found Cork im the most . 
pitiful state of ruin. and disorganisation. Now. 
that everything is nórmal again, a wisitor | 
hardly would suspect what things were Bke. 
in those days, and. even we ourselves have 
Ag sin forgotten. It seems hard to realise that I 
only a few years ago Patrick street was in 
ashes, that the sound of gunfire wasa nightly | 
occurrence, and the burning of houses almost | 
a weekly one. Systematic’ blowing-up of | 
bridges had paralysed the railway: services, . 
and for many months it was only possible to - 
get to Dublin by sea. The only. means of com- 
munication between other towns Was over 
roads that were sometimes a foot deep in mud, 
and blocked at frequent intervals by felled 
trees. The destruction of the railway bridge 
at Mallow was a final blow to traders and 
manufacturers in Cork, and the Dublin main | 
lime continued closed to them until the end 


Few Irish centres suffered so.badly as Cork 
in those days; for it was almost completely 
isolated from the rest of the country. -Apart. j 
from the general state of chaos and the in- I 
security of life itself, the.commerce of the city | 
had been ruined, and it was felt that many | 
years weuld pass before Cork could recover | 
the trade lost in that pens of destruction. 


| responsible for the welfare of the city. Some . 


g www. 
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| years. 


} yet, and another 150 houses are to be built 


IMPROVED ‘ROADS. 


One of the most important, and certainly | 


been the improved state of the roads both in 
the city and country districts. Before the . 
present Government-came in, Irish*roads were 
teputed to be the worst in Western Europe, | 
and the roads of County Cork were almost the 
worst in Ireland. i 
To-day, instead of: thé old.road; with a its. 


 eáty, and there was, perhaps, no place in 


| applied to Cork, owing to the great size of the 
} county and the mumber of different centres.. 


dust and mud, there are tarred roads which . 
compare in surface with any in England. 


Gerners have been widened .and signposts { 2 
main thoroughfares, while á ire n 

some Of the most important roads ave laid. in.| Bo 

' eoncrete. The now famous Carrignghane read | 


erected on all the m 


ha “a 


is bne of these, and its surface is ao true that | 
it ás held to be the best racing track for motor - 


150 m.p.h. was. reached on it in 1930, 

A-million and a half pounds have been spent | 
on roads within the last ten years, the money ' 
being provided partly by Government: gaits 
and partly ‘by the County Council. 


In 1924 the Government decided to dissolve i | 
the Cork Corporation and to substitute a City I 


Commissioner, as in Dublin, Mx. Philip | 

Monahan was accordingly appointed, and for . 

over four years the government of Cork was | 

entirely in his hands. In 1929 the 

tion was restored, and Mr. Monahan’s s position i 

was changed to that oí City Manager. 
In order to appreciate the recent changes in. 


Monahan was appointed Commissioner. He 


of waste and mismanagement ; for the finances 
of the city were in a state bordering on chaos, - 


There was a deficit amounting to £75,000 on | 


all the current accounts of the 
{the total valuation of the city being 
This was explained partly by the 


powers as regards the striking of rates, but 
Rates were 
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‘ediealeicr and sa» tere ian, 


years must elapse before the results of its work | 
become fully apparent, but it has already | 
achieved at least one triumph. Diphtheria had 
been the scourge of Cork for generations, but 
fs “wh eas: ama a 
ee tn 

Seeds Selena icsnlbey suk:obdowt hace 
| ming to expand.. New buildings have sprung 
up in many districts, and an entire suburb 
has made its appearance on the south side of — 
the city, at Turner's Cross. Private builders | 


have done their share, but the main credit for I 


the work rests with the civic authorities, who | 
have erected six hundred houses within recent 
Development has by no means stopped 


this year on the Bandon road. 
~The main problem of housing—-that of the 
slums—phas, unfortunately, not been solved 


yet, but it has not been forgotten. Last year i 
a detailed scheme was put. forward for the 
clearance of one of the worst areas in the city, 
wand for erecting S60 new howses on the site. 
‘This important work, however, is held up | 
through shortage of me. 


“The: administration of the county has under- | 
gone just as drastic changes as that of the 


i 


Ireland where reorganisation was so badly | 
needed. The old system of rural district and 
poor law councils was most unwieldy when 


In those days the County Ceuncil- was in con- 
trol of no less than thirty-six. local anthorities, - 


it 
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aa valuable io iasaaiith of the presen 
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i, . 3 might have ‘Been 
expected that the export tf 
first, as the farmers might. have been unable 


to maintain « large supply of gods et the . 
ha and grade. As a matter of fact, the 


ones —_ Sa 
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of Cork fore | 
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ePontags Bom was an increase 
pment of nearly 19 por cob. over 


aah NÓE TGNÉNESH DÁ ake ite a mai ihe 
| School of Commerce is to be erected in the 
near future. 

Library schemes have made considerable 
progress in Cork since the Treaty, and the 
reading public is increasing repidly both in 


the place of a former. one that was burnt in 
the “-troubles.’’ Library authorities: whe have 
visited it describe it as being one of the best- 
| Bewied, gate Aiheanies x Lalas 
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as regards the change in administration and . 


| Policy, and the effects that the change has - 
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| Se faz, we have been considering Cork only | 
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i seope during the last ten years. 


sainiú 
| has bran etal there and a great deal of 


pot’ or larg. oil tankers, whose catge 
a - distributed to other ports in 
er lots. teat ibedopenes 1: a Med 


est ument of the Ford factory has 
‘added “hrs & list of local industries in Cork. 
‘The company secured possession of the old 
Cork Race Grounds during the War, and con. 
struction of the factory was started in 1917, 
Since then the works have continued to grow, 
“and the total floor area of the factory is at 
present 500,000 square feet. Concrete w Narveg 


‘have been constructed to a length of 1,800 foot 
to 10,000 tons can lie the Tre at 


caplet den tide : | 
INDUSTRIES. 
ooninashtaincatlltsstinatnete 


industries also have benefited in 


. 


i Cork during the last ten years, some of them 
as a direct result of the Government’s tarig 
| policy. Perhaps, the most striking example 

is the Lee boot factory, the largest of its kind 
im Ireland. It is now employing 500 hands, 
| as compared with 188 in 1923, and turning ont 


Sgainin pairs oí boots and shoes annually, 
| place of 69,000. In addition, a subsidiess 


i company (the Hanover Shoe Factory) was 


' formed im 1925 fo: the supply of lighter kinJs 
of footwear, and this is now producing 


| 100;000 pairs annually. 


i 


Where are several big woollen factories ia 
and areund Cork, and these also have benefited 
by the tariff, which has enabled them to 
expand their home trade, and, in some cases, 
has encouraged them +o obtain an overreag 
market as well. The manufacture of hosiery 
is another new development, and this is new 


| going on at several mills on quite a large seale. 


Another Cork firm which has prospered and 
developed is*the Science factory at Glanmire. 
The: works, which are owned by Punch and 
Co., Ltd., manufacture ail kinds of boot, fleor, 
“furniture pelish and creams, as well as metal 
polish, and have-been steadily extending their 
The factory 
gives employment to about a hundred hands, . 
and is entirely an Irish concern. Not only is 
: the manufactured in Ireland, but 
' virtually all the tins, boxes and container 

i are made in the Glanmrre factory. It is 
} interesting to note that this is one of the very 
few.industries which has no tariff of any kind 
There is no denying the fact that within the 
i last year or.so the trade depression has begun 
to make itself felt over here, but, although 
Cork is bearing its share of want and um- 
} employment, the progressive spirit docs net 
| seemto be seriously affected. Recent months, 
_in fact, have seen the Jonnching of several new 
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‘The most Gúna of these is the Irish 


| Industrial and Agricultural Fair, which will 
| be beid in Cork during the summer, and is 


expected to attract thousands of visitors from 
every country. Corkmen can take all the 
-eredit for this project, as it is the result of 


. } lecál. enterprise and, to a very grea‘ extent, 


of local money. 
“The grounds cover an-area of 83 acres; and 


the buildings now being constructed include 


I and changes for the bétter. 


| are beginning to cast off the slackness 


| gradual, and is more apparent ' 
| than to ourselves, but it is there. 


two large industrial halls, an agricultural 


wees hall, halls for State-aided industrics, a concert 


and an art gallery. | 
ia brief summary of Cork’s history sine ' 
reaty has confined itself to the material 


changes, and it would” be a more difficult task 
| to estimate the moral effects of the new 


. régame. Here, also, however, one is j ustified 
im saying that these have been great changes, 
The energy of the 
Government seems to have given new spirit to 


ithe citimn, and people (often soon 
ind i 


nange 13 
a ypsiter 
W hat has 
has done 


difference of the old days. The 


been done for Cork, and what (o's 
| for itself, is enough to prove that 
Much remains to be done before 
has paid off its arrears. The prob 
slums is stil] untouched, our fisherics are ™ 
developed, and our mineral resources |; more. 
But it is to be noted that even now ° solution 


is being sought for these problems and im 


the South 
on Ga 


as Lnaval | time they, too, may be solved. The impet™® 
repairing their sitps ‘It | that has carried us so far forward 


in ten 


á 1 derelict a rend after the | years has taken many things in its stride, 
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~ lace, which is mainly a * home 
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State, locks sins fae eee « al 
‘it possessed a century ago, be 
industrial prosperity fot Pe 


there are indications that the worst ie: are. 


past and that the future of the city lies in the. 
direction of prosperity. 

Fame has come to. Limerick through the 
selection of Ardnacrusha, only a few miles 
from its borders, to be the nerye centre of the 
Free State’s great electricity system. But, 
although the influx of engineers when the 


power station was being erected must have 


provided a certain - ary stimulus to the 
trade of the city, it is doubtful if there has 


been any appreciable lasting benefit.- On the 
other hand, the effects of the turbines on the 
* Shannon salmon fisheries’ are feared by 
interested persons, both professional ‘fisher- 
men and people who are concerned with the 
tourist aspect. As regards the latter section, 
however, the attraction of the power works, 
which are visited by & great number of 
tourists, will be a set-off against any possible 
loss through a decline in the Fmscig: of. 
the fisheries. 


HAMS AND BACON. 


. Limerick hams and bacon have still a 
world-wide reputation, and the curing of 
these remains the chief industry. Up to a 
month ago large numbers of the workers were 
unemployed, '. particularly in ‘view of the 
removal by Messrs. O’Mara of-a factory to 
Claremorris, but a new impetus has been 
derived from the Free State Government’s im- 
position of a drastic tariff. Second in import- 
ance of the city’s industries comes that of flour 
milling, one of the firms engaged i in this rank 
ing among the largest grain. importers in the 
world. 

Tariffs have benefited Limerick to a great 
extent, as they have assisted both the ready-. 
made clothing and tobacco industries. Before 
the introduction of tariffs the city had one 
ready-made clothing factory, and it gaa now 
two. ' Other important industries, most of 
which are fairly flourishing, include _ con- 
densed milk, saw-milling, tanning, furniture- 
making, and the manufacture of toffee and 
confectionery. The last,-in particular, affords 


a great deal of employment, three up-to-date | become, 


firms being engaged in it. Another source of 
employment which should not be»overlooked 
is the manufacture of the famous Limerick 
“”” industry. 

Important developments. at the .Port.. of. 


Limerick may be expected as the result ofa Prk Fae eddie “Srbrations; qitch weil | 


‘Parl Bill wh 
Parliamentary Bill which has been profhóted- permit ships up to- a: drought ol thirty one: 


this year by the local Harbour Commissioners 


which aims at making Limerick a great dis: . 


tributing, as well as importing, centre for the 
South-West of Ireland. “The chief proposal of 
the bill is to enable. the Commissioners to con-. 
struct a transport’ system between the: docks. 
and, the railway. station. ‘Such a transport 
system, of which the cost is estimated “at: 
£35,384... was- first. considered in 1925... 
Altogether the: eifeisis of the bill will re- 
quire the raising of | a sun of £167,305, 
£100,000 of which is to:be raised by mortgage 
debentures,. and the remainder met out. of 
existing resources, : 


x 


; ‘IRCUMSTAN CES have chan; -d since the 
“ion on the | 


Mays when Galway’s p- 
Western seaboard: of Ireland seemed to leave 
her doomed to extinction, and in recent years 
the, city’s gedgraphical situation has been its . 


intent asset. 


As the chief city of the Gaeltacht, Galway, 


“ 


more than any other town, has. benefited’from — 
the’ Free State: Government’s schemes for. de- i 


veloping the. Irish-speaking districts.  Neg- 


jected and flagging. industries. have received 


a. new lease of life, and new industries have 


_ been: opened-up, culture has advanced i in many 


directions; old’ .. buildings. " have ,... been” 
modernised,. sanitatioh has. beén improved, 
and Galway is one of the few districts which 
in recent years can boast of an increase in 
population. 

Apart from industrial developments, which | 
have included, as a direct result of the 
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: many- projects which sre on foot for develap. . 


ea a dierent directions, it is difficult to 


G ‘way’ 8 Bibortance | 
| ntic “communications 
"el improved. Four and a half centuries ago. 
one “imagines Columbus con.ing here (local 
tradition has it that he was a visitor) to peer 
as far as possible into the unknown before 
setting out to cross the sea. Now, it is not 
only the nearest port of call in the British 
Isles for American ships, hut ‘| has figured 
‘in several ' ‘trans-Atlantic flithts, and there is 
now in existence a scheme. to make Galway 
the port for an air service to carry mails from 
the Atlantic liners.to London. — 

Loc-lly, there ‘is also a demand for the de- 
velopment of Galway as a seaport, and de- 
putations: have been sent to Dublin to urge 
upon the Government the justification of such 
a step. The scheme, which provides for the 
deepening of the channel into the harbour, 
and the subsequent amalgamation. of the two 
docks into one, would, by enabling larger 
vessels to enter the port, enlarge Galway's 
scope as a centre both for.import and export. 
and would, it is claimed, assist the agricul- 
tural community by giving better facilities 
-for exporting their produce. 


GAELICISATION. 

“To Gaelic students Galway is ‘of interest 
for its two. great -experiments—the Gaelici- 
sation of the Jniversity College by the 
Government, and the establishment of a 
Gaelic Theatre-by local enthusiasts: Courses 
in Gaelic, as well-as.in English. are provided 
at “the College: the Department of Finance 
being responsible for the salaries of eminent 
«scholars, who are invited to-joit the staff 


— 


| tongue. It is too early yet to comment ‘on 
the results of this scheme. 


ee 


WATERFORD. 


A. 
eae ” á 


A LTHOUGH a small city, Waterford has a 
Á large and progressive port, and if human 
endeavour can achieve such an end, it will 
in the near future, also a thriving 
industrial. centre. 

_ The success of the port is due to the pro- 
gressive spirit - displayed.. by its. authorities, 


{ who; “during a“ period: when enterprise has. 


been discouraged, have spent something like 
» £70,000. in: improvements. Within the last: | 


feet to enter at high water, have beenrcarried 
out at a cost of £23,000, the operations includ- 
‘rock bottom, just outside the harbour. The 
new - -all-concrete wharf, which cost £32,000, 
and was opened two years ago by President 
_and this» was then- equipped; -at~a 
1 fasthies cost. of £3;500, with a twenty-torm 
| electric crane., - 
EMPLOYMENT. 
The effect of the port,’ with a cal cargo- 


passenger service of twelve steamers a week, 
 upon' ‘the employment situation of the. locality 


| is shown by ‘the: fact that over £125,000 was 
paid‘out in-4930-as wages. The other principal — 
avenues. of employment are the. bacon: and .. 
other meat product industries,.iron foundries, .| 
boot. factories, and brewing and creamery | 
concerns, which, like the jute spinning, sack-’ 
‘making, organ-building, ‘printing, .paper-bag . 


making, bookbinding, saw-mulling, : brick-mak- 
ing; . 
dressing, milling, and production of ‘cattle 


tries. 


prises, offering. great. scope Íór- development. 
This. question of development .is being 


who are concentrating, as a basis, on appeals 


by tlie Chamber 
ful fixture was promoted at the end of 1929. 
The holding of-a great national exhibition was 
| proposed for the following year; but it fell 


event. A certain amount of initial. 
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consistin; , 


because of” their knowledge “of the Gaelic | 


ing the removal of a dangerous bar with a- 


coach-building, limestone ‘sawing and 


foods, are more or less prosperous local indus- | 
 I$ will be seen from this list that _ 


Waterford has a wide range of industrial enter- : 


seriously tackled by the trading community, © 


to their people to support local products. The | 


“idea of an cea eee sa sponsored. | $ 
mmerce, and a success-_ |: 


through for lack of a building large enough © 
to house such a project, and it was agreed “ 
“instead to make the local exhibition an annual | 


among the public has been overcome, and the | 
Waterford Trade and Industria] Exhibition 
‘is now firmly established as one of the town’s 


“a great events. II IER She geeist 


. 


' port. the stimulation of “the sea going trade 


1 ‘Commissioners “have~also~-had- constructed..:a..}. 


} and beasts two breweries, a tobacco factory, 


“aspect of the port’s activities is the basie slag | 


Side by side with efforts of this nature, | 
traders have been ete their Íseal ; 


seduluously Betciea a. tad ‘yearns Here, 
again, the problem is one of eae “rate 
which, although fairly great, is still: 
adequate for the demand, and the iintiaeritiet 
have been known to have nearly three hundred 
names on their waiting list. 


SLIGO. 
=" “ram 


IRECTLY linked by railways’ with 
Dublin, the South of Ireland and the 
Six-County area, besides having its outlet to 
t'- sea, Sligo has advantages as a distributive 
centre such as are enjoyed by no other Free 
State provincial town. This explains to some 
extent why, at a time when nearly every other 
town in the western halt of Iréland seemed to. 
be sinking into a state of stagation, Sligo 
retained an air of prosperity. 

Sligo cannot hope for complete ‘self- 
expression, however, without becoming a busy 
port. As a result of the War the trade of the 
port had dwindled a few years ago almost to 
‘vanishing point, but a great deal of lost 
ground has been regained, and- headway is 
still being made, and for last year new 
“ records “ were set up both in the number of 
overseas ships and the total port revenue, 
despite the loss, owing to competition of the 
railways, of the flour-carrying-trade. Coal 
imports for each of the twe years have 
amounted to twenty thousand tons, a decline | 
in bacon imports has been compensated by an | 
increase in exports, and the decline in cattle 
trading has been more than offset by increases 
in butter and pigs. 

A NEW STEAMER. 

At a time when many other concerns were 
storing ships, the Sligo Navigation Company 
boldly launched out on an expenditure of 
£50,000 for a new cattle-carrying steamer’ of 
the latest type, equipped with refrigerating 
machinery, and capable of doing the Liver- 
pool “‘ run ” in twenty-four hours. Another 
£50,000, absorbing nearly all. the port 
revenue, has been spent on improvements in 
the harbour, including the dredging of “the 
channel. from. Bosses: Point and- the, building. | 
-of a retaining: wall, which has resulted inthe: | 
- formation of a new channel, and the recon. 


Cog aes pg by a distance ony nd 
and it was inevitable that a - 


tobacco ‘ad hamhsa manufacturin, ind be. 

essrs, Carroll and Co. NL 

tiheat the local tobacco factory ig 

very flourishing. undertaking, and provid : 
work for a large number oí fema}. haste 
‘This is a particular boon at the present Pri 
when many of the men who were formerly sr, 
gaged at the railway engineering works by 
“idle on account of the railways’ de pression 


FEW SLUMS. 


Dundalk is happy in having but few slum 
and steps are being taken to remove thas 
which do exist, but the housing sho (tage has 
been severely felt. as is shown by the fae that 
for forty- four houses which have bes n started 
upon in the last few months, no fewer, than 
275 applications have been received by the 
Council from vould-be tenants. Further big 
housing schemes will probably be undertaken 
by the Council in the near future to cope with 
this demand, and it is likely that the practicg 
of letting .them on weekly purchase terms 
which has been followed in the case or these 
already erected, wil! be continued 

Considerable sums have been spent by the 
Council in the last fe vears on Improvements 
to the town. . This expenditure includes th 
purchase, at a cost of £14.000. of the Fart oí 
Roden’s demesne for use as a housino site: 
the collection.of water on the Annaverna 
Mountain, which is now.carried bv a linking 
pipe to the Council’s storage reservoir~ the 
augmentation. of the town’s water mains. at 
-a cost of £2.500: and the laying of concrete 
roads nd new. sewerage. Further road 
schemes afe .in contemplation for the near 


_ future, provided that the next allocation from 


‘the Road Fund is sufficiently large. in the 
Council’s estimation, to justify them in 


taking the step. 
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DROGHEDA. 


Ab. 
- 


HANGES have come over the industrial 
life of Drogheda in the past few years, 

Old’ i.dustries, with which the name + 
Drogheda had always. been associated, have 
Janeuished; and; --m-. sonte cases, vanished 
entirely -from the scene and new ones hare . 


struction ‘in concrete; “at a cost of £10,000, of i sprung up to“take their places. 


‘the old wooden jetties at the deep water berths. 
With such a large proportion of the local 
labour engaged in work coniuected with the 


is of vital importa..ce to the town, especially. 
as the transfer of th- local grain milling -in- 
dustry. to Ballysodare has_adversely affected | 
the employment situation. . One interesting 


mill, which is: the only one in Ireland. Im . 
| ported. ore is ground hers, and sent out asa: 
' guaranteed product. Unfortunately> it has 
not succeeded, owing to the competition. of 
lower-priced foreign substance, in ‘‘ captur 
ing ” the Irish market. 


A MUSICAL CITY. 

Sligo retains its eminence ás a city of 
music. In addition to the old Sligo Musical -+ 
‘Society, which has long been giving ex — 
' cellent concerts,‘ there is now a rival Catholic 
organisation, the St. Mary’s Musical. Society, 
-and a society for the study of chamber music. 
The annphal- Feis Ceoil maintains the high 
standard of competition which has always 
been associated with it ,and continues to make | 
progress despite the challenge of the extreme 
frish section, who now runs an cig BRI 
wenture in the same week. 


PeNparx, the most crsbiaely. Irish Free 
‘State port on the eastern. seaboard, is. 
also an important railway and shipping centre,. 


a clothing. factory, a chemical. works, a boot 
factory and a meat-curing factory. Situated 


} in @ progressive agricultural district, it is. 


also the headquarters of a. eee team . 
prominent in the Free State 

The Customs blow fell apes -Dendail: jes: 
at. the Sinie,.whee; She <tnctease “in: real 
transport facilities was opening it up to its 
full extent as a shopping centre for the people. 


| sparking plug-factory. The last, which ™® 


Transitions sach as these co not take | 1 
effortiessly, and the building up of new in 
dustries to replace those that have gone has 
frequently heen achieved only through gicat 
stress. Drogheda. however, manages to keep 
its fairly stable population of twelve thov- 
_sand,..more. or. less. occupied. and, for an i 
dustrial town, it is now coniparatively tree | 
i from. unemployment. Two -Jinen factories, a 
large iron. foundry; a chemiacal factory, as. 
} well- as an extensive brewery. and several im 
portant milling eoncerns, form the nucleus af | 
‘the port’s industries. 

Housing conditions in Drogheda have no 
been all that might have been desired in the 
past, and’ the last census revealed rather 4” 
large measure. of overcrowding. The Jocal 
authorities are now dealing with the guestion, © 
however, and a good start has been made ona © 
scheme: for erecting eight hundred new dvel 
Tings. Already plans have been passed /0! 
about two hundred and fifty, of which 4 
hundred are completely erected and a number 
of others well on the way. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


The new industries which have sprung IP 
‘in -the town, recently, include a ready- made 
clothing factory, employing 300 hands, and 4 
opened only last year, is, perhaps, the most 
interesting. venture, on account oí the poss! 
bilities -which-it- holds for extension. When 
it was opened the prospect was referred % 
' that by. the-eud of 1951 a hundred sorkers ' 
“would. be engaged in manutacturine saille 
plugs there, and that-in course © F time ! 
scope oí the undertaking would mm mh 
tended as to include the manufacture of othef 
motor accessories. Promise oí boundles 
prosperity lies in the prospect ©! ° lanes 
scale motor-parts manufactory. a 
The biggest operation now being carried y | 
| at Drogheda is-the reconstruction by the ret 
Northern Railway of their famous 3 
over the Boyne, and the erection of * w 


structure, to carry only a single bes re 


of the . ng countryside. The fron- - 
ne mee ome 


- 


place. The work, which will cos* 40. 
is now advancing towards compction, - 
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divided roughly into two Bereta 2, ae | 


formation of the alcohol, and, second, its. 
_separation from _ the unfermentable in- 
gredients with which it. is mixed. The: first’ 


at begs the td stages a He. 


passed into fermenting: vessels, where yeast. | 
is. added, and the process of fermentation | 
begins. From the femmenting vessels the 


“wash ” is run inte the actual distilling, | 


“decrease in the : 
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" on of áihy i million "pounds in the period 
from 1923 to 1930. The 
this marked decline 


all parts of the world, of which the greatest 


, single imstanes: was the introduction of pro- 


ey EE ae ee 
following: figures: illustrate: the fall in the | 
experts.of whiskey trom the Irish Free State 


vessels, where the volatile constituents of the | 


é“ wash ” are converted into vapour and. 
cooled again, to form a liquor which runs into 
vessels called ‘“‘ receivens.”’ 

As: Irish whiskey is usually produced by 
pot-stills, the industry ws in the direct tradi- 
tion with the earliest: and simplest forms of 
-distillatory apparatus.. This still is an almost 
flat-bottomed copper pot, fitted with a high. 
head. From the top of this pot. runs: the 
‘* worm,’’ a tube connected with the head and 
carried in a spiral Íomm: round the- inside of 
a vessel filled with coli water, which acts: as 
a condenser. 
vapour, is condensed mto a liquid again in 
its passage through the: ‘‘ worm,” and as a 
liquid passes into the “ neceiver.’’ 
thus collected has to be passed through this 
process several times umtil it becomes much 
stronger and cleaner. 
tilling, as the “ wash ”” ig rich in alcohol, ity 
beiling point is compagtatively low, and it 
will boil at a low temperature. As the opera- 
tion progresses, and as the proportion of 


spirit. becomes. less, the boiling peint in: the |: 


stil, rises;, and: much: more heat w required te 
evaporate it. The point at which the dis- 
tillation is stopped depends upon eeonomic 


considerations, upon: the price at which the | 


finished. product. cam be marketed profitably. 


Age is a the important. ourseidhaear- i 


tion. 

John: Jameson’s is: the leading distillery in 
the country.. Its. reputation: has: growm steadily 
during the last one hundred andi fifty years. 
and its‘ world-wide publicity campaign has | 
made its whiskey known: all. over the globe. 
Jameson’s have: famuliarised: whiskey-drinkers | 
everywhere with: the unportant fact that“ not | 


a drop is sold till it’s: seven: years: old ”—a | 


fact which gives: Irish whiskey a. decided |, 
advantage over Scotch: 

- The other leading distilleries are John 
Power: and Son, Lid. ; 
Whiskey Distillors),, ned the Cork Distillers 
Co., Lid. (“” Paddy ””). 

The distinction: of being the oldest. distillery 
in Irelamd! ig: held: by Bushmills, in Antrim, 
which was started illicitly about 1743; andi 
was recognised’ as a legitimate distillery in 
1784. Roe’s Distillery (now D.W.D.), in 
Dublin, was purchased by Mr. Peter Roe in 
1757; the: North Mali Distillery, im Cork, 
dates from 1779; and “oth Jameson’s and’ 
Power's: Distilleries; im D~blin, were started 
before the end of the eighteenth century. 

In 1800 there were about two hundred 
distilleries. in Ireland; by 1921. the number. | 
decreased’ to twenty-three, but the output of | 
whiskey was greater. At. the date of the 
establishment of the Irish Free State there: 
were twelve distilleries working within: its | 
area, but this number. has, since dwindled to 
four. The four now remaining lave always 
been the leaders in the industry, and! the 
Census: of Prodinction: of 1926. showed that: 


they produced in that year 738,630; proof |) 


gallons of whiskey, They employed about 
400 persons. and. paid. £38,000 in salariew and. | 


wages. 


DECLINE IN ouTPuT. 
The rapid decline in the number of dis- 


-tilleries at 
great decline in the manufacture ‘and sale of | 
oe aig 


os ghee 


The alcohol leaves the still as 


The spirit: | 


During’ the: first dís. | 


'“DLW.D:” (Dublin ,| 


i 


. 
i 


; 


| of whiskey was: only 2s 


libition in the United States of America. 


we ye? “in. eon American market; would seem to have 
grain St beer fost: entirely by Irish distilleries, and 


the growth of “ bootlegging ” does not seem 
for any recovery off 


ig sta w grain: in Y ‘the trade. The introduction: of restrictions | 
saccharine extinct conse: 4 fermentation. | in Canada and) the increased! Customs duties: | 
The materials are ground and mashed, as in. 
brewing, and-the-saccheamine fluid, or “' wopb;”” 


is run off in the same way. The “ wort.” im. 


in Australia have also contributed very 


for the past seven years :— 
Proof 
_. Gallons. 
~ 3,079,908 
593, 208: 
218,666. 
196,754 
198,298 
1929 199,133 148,110 
1930 135,770 117,872 
In addition to the falling-off in exports 
there has been a marked decline in the home 


Value. 
i 8 

396,200 
984,019 
176,194 
185,745. 
145,026 


fear. 


1926 
1927 
1928 


| demand, a decline which is generally attri- 


buted to the high prices at. which whiskey 
must be. sold. on account of the very high 
taxation: whith it carries. The of 
spirits produced im the Irish Free State and 
retained íor consumption there have been 


estimated as follows::— 


Proof 
Year. Gallons. 
1928 - 638,000 


. Erect 

Year. Gallons: 
1925 — 709,000 ... 

1006  645,000'.... 1929 628,000 

1927 648} 000 1930: 630,000 
During the same period the imports of 
whiskey produced in other countries and 
consumed in the Irish Free State have been 

as follows:—  . 

Proof Proof 
Gallons. Gallons. 
107,006: 
1926. 105; 008 1929) 
1927 92,000: ... 1930 


TAXATION GF THE INDUSTRY. 


A hundred years “a> the duty om a gallon 
. Sd.,, at. whieh: figure 


it: remained until 1854. ‘Tn that year the: duty 


Year. 
1928: 


Year. 
1925: see 


was: raised to ás: 4d. per gallon; and in: the 


. following, year to 4s. In 1858 the Irish duty 


| was: increased! to 85. a galion,, and equalised |. 


with: the duty paid im Great. Britain. This: |. 
_ trebling of the excise duty within five years 
led to a .all im the: quantity produced—a fall 
| which: was accentuated by the addition of 


| innate 2s.,. bringing the duty to 10s. a 


gallon, im 1860:- The effect of this: taxation 


i- Was: te reduce the output of Irish: distilleries. 


to about: half that. of the decade 1849-1858: 
‘Towards: the end of the 1860's distilling 


| revived: im Treland), and) although the duty: 
i Was again increased to Ils: a gallon, that 
| revival! 
| present: century. 
amounting to 2s. a gallon had the effect of 


until well mmto the 
As: an: increase: of duty. 


persisted 


halving the output of Irish whiskey between. 
; 1858: and 1868; it is: hardly surprising: that 
the dvasti¢. increase in: taxation since the out: 
break of the Great War has: had: a very 
damaging effect upon the entire trade. Just 
before the outbreak of the War the duty on 


. » gallon of whiskey, amounted te 14s. 9d.,. but 
by’ a series: of rapid. jumps during the past 
, fifteen years: the: duty has. been: persistently 
: increased to the almost impossible figure of 


72s. 6d.. a. gallon. The effect of this 
tremendous. increase in taxation. is that the } 
consumer now pays for about three-quarters | 
of his drink in taxes and only about a me 
in actual liquor.. 


During the past. two or three years the: | 


‘remaining distilleries: in the Irish Free State’ | 


have undertaken. a. widespread and persistent 


4 


at work, in. werd Irish nae State. 


A 80 1 i a 
SUITE, 
! Wardrobe, fitted .. 


that the: United . 


advertising campaign at home. and abroad, 
' and at least. one effect of this was. to be: seen 
in the slightly increased exportation of 
whiskey from the Free State im the past two 
years. While it. cam hardly be: anticipated! |: 
“S states market will be re- 

Irish whiskey within any predict-— 


| able. cáit] it 1 may be said that the four 
ji ' dintilleries remaining out of the hundreds 


Trish whiskey in the past are 
front rank among ‘the distilleries | 


. 3 
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| 1996 
added io the“waw -naicrials by the 


| procese—brewing was easily 
im the country with a value 


| CRG IOREED: When AA le wecnembared thar | 


the total ast-autput of all. the manufacturing 
industries in tlie Free State in 1926-amow-ted- 
| to B24, 189,572, it will be seen that brewing 
accounted for between a. quarter and a filth: 
* of the total, and the net output pe, person 
 employedy; the brewing, industey again 


The Irish Parliament and the Royal Dublin 
Society took a very active part: im fostering 


the brewing industry in. lwelandl. As early 
as: 1744 the Royal’ Dublin Soci 
premiums to brewers who used the largest 
quantity of Lrish-grown hops. In 1764 £200, . 
out of [8000 granted’ tig 2arliament to be 
devoted te the encouragement of certain in 
dustries, was devoted to brewing, and the 
premiums were granted to those who retailed 
the greatest quantity of Irish porter. In 


patil tak 5 FA pete | is, ‘a 


consumed! in the Irisn Fre. 

the output of the presently 

- breweries, which 

4,250 persons, and pay 
stood. salaries and wages every yea 9 

a establisliment: of th. [rish Pree Stal 

| brewery, that of Messrs. 


i for the greater part of th- 
of breweries. 


|, rather than a deerease in the 


| granted’ num 
! Breweries at present workinc 


1771 the Society appointed: a committee “ to 
considey in what manner it mighh be: 
expedient to give encouragement for the 
establishment of: good public. breweries in 
| different parts of this: “tg 
In 179% the condition of the thebiolings: in- 
dustry attracted the attention of the Irish 
Parliament “The decline of brewing had 
| been accompanied! by a great incvease im the 
consumption of whiskey, much of which was 
illicitly distilled. It was generally agreed 
i that a reduetiom im the demand for low 
priced spirits was desirable, and it: was de 
cided that this could be accomplished by 
encouraging brewing. Effect was given to this 
dec’ ion in 1794, when the t o beer was 
withdrawn. This. condition. of afiairs. was. 
no tax was directly levied on beer in either 
: Great Britain or Ireland. The taxes were 
levied on the ingredients of brewing.: on malt, 
hops and sugar, and by the licence duties. 


from direct taxation was one of the main con- 
tributory causes: of the prosperity of the in- 
' dustry. 


THE OLD FIRMS. 


Several of the existing Irish breweries can 
claim to # long period of existence in the 
I industry. The firnr of Jameson, Pim and Co. 
pow amalgamated in that of Watkins, Jame 
«om. Pim and Co, Ltd, holds leases dating 
i from 1715: and’ Messrs. Watkins, o. the 
Ardee Street Brewery, hold the record. of 
having paid the highest. excise: duty of any . 
Dublin brewer in 1766. The Anchor Brewery, 
i now out of business for some years; was 
/ opened in 1746, and’ im 1759 Mr. Arthur 
Guinness purchased the b-ewery of Mr. 
Rainsford, to vegin the present great brewery, 
at St. James’s Gate which bears his nante. 
’ The brewery of Messrs. Beamish and Craw 
ford, in Cork, was in. active operation by a 
Mr. Edward Allen im 1715, and it would _ 
: appear as if C ‘orks has the distinction of being - 
im possession oí the oldest: brewery in the 
Irish Free State to-day. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
expert of Lrish perter and stout was- rapidly |: 
expanding in the early part of the ninefeenth — 
| century; andi the first year for which: the 


. 1814,. hen: Ireland: exported: 470 barrels to 
. Great Britain: and imported: only 239 hatrels. . 


Irish beer exceeded 1,000 barrels ; in 1861 this — 


1901 the quantity, exported had. reached: the 
tremendous total of 459.864 hogsheads. 


FHE EXPORT TRADE. 


i. For the Census: of Production of 1926) it 
was calculated that two-thirds of the total 
output of the breweries of the Prish Free 
State: was exported, and it is believed that 
_ this proportion holds as a general-wor ng... 
‘average for the other years. The following | 
figures of the exports of porter, stout and. 
beer from the Irish Free State since the new 
Dominion came into being, and issued official | 


Tt is generally agreed! that this immunity | 


exports of beer exeeeded the imports was . 


It was not until’ 1823 that the exports off | 
had. increased! to: 170;38% hogsheads; and. by 


statistics, wilt indicate the present — i 
fail. maghliisd, of ‘the foreign gin. 


Standard 

arrels 
1,564,168 
1,603,547 
1,454 022 
1,470.1 5 
1,526,923 

1929. 0,423,816 

1930 1,570,909 

The total séis Of the Free g-. 
is, on the basis: of two-third. for | 
a third for home consumption, In the 
of 2,000,000 standard barre). Der 
which about 700,000 standard i. 
State. 
existin 
give employ ment to 
Over £1 0% 


eet eeeecee . 

ALL LL RA 

eee eC eee AH 

ee IELLLLLLALA mm 
| 1928 ALL Mm 


wy ae ÓmiN 


” Johe Dray 
á gone out of business. | but thet: 


present 4 
has been towards a peenetion in the. 
Simce 1900 . - Jeast ( 
 portant breweries: have ceased bna 


Dublin alone, but there has been an: 


output a 
Of persons employed. he? 
in th 
State include the colossa| business of | 
Arthur Guinness, Son and (Co. Lid 
largest brewery in the world with” 

Messrs. W atkins, Jameson, Pim a 
Ltd., and the Mountjoy Brewe ry, In ) 


Messrs. Feamisl and Crawford, andj 
Murphy, in Corlé; the Castlebellip gha 


| Drogheda Brewers. Great Norther 3 


and Messrs. McArdle, Moore and , 
Co. Louth; Messrs. Cherry Brothers a 
Mill Park Brewery, Enniscorthy jp 
ford); Messrs. Strangman and Messrs, | 
and Sons, in Waterford: Messrs. Smit 
im Kilkenny ; Messrs. Perry, in Rathds 
and Mess:s. Deasy: in Clonakilty, Ce. 


B TAXATION. 


An index to the annual output of sol 


stout in the Irish: Free State is avails 


the amounts paid in excise duty each “ 
the brewing industry. The annual. 
receipts of: Excise Duty since the estal 


» ment of the brish Free State have beep 


In 1913, the year before the outbreak ® 
Great V ar, the duty on a barre! of por 
stout brewed ir Ireland was 7s. 9d. Inf 
this was raised. to 25s.; in 1919 it w i 

i furtlier: inereased: to 70s.: and in 1% 
> duty was raised to: the a!most unbeliel 


’ figure of £5 per standard barrel. 


crease of. price to: the consumer, cone 
_upon. such a tremendous increase in the ef 
duty, has been ve: detrimenta! to thes 
breweries, and has been he cause of a 
_at least. four of them since 191°. The má 


_ of levying: the taxation have also been a 


to the detriment of the smaller brew 


which are not im a position to capil 
“taxation as well as their business a 
; ‘there has not' heen: any marked diminusw 


a nd beef AN 


the: amount -f porter, stout 


' sumed in the Irish Free State in recent: 


. 
—— 


is proven by the following firu! 
Porter. Stout and Beer Char Í for Duty 3 
Retained. in |... 


From ftese figures it wil! 


‘despite the high excise duty 


tle exports .and. the home consi 
keeping’ well up to’ the standar 

been ‘cadily maintained since the 
| State came into being ten years 46% © 
may be said that the Free State brewttg 
dustry has more than held its own dá 
“markets at home and abroad. WV hater@” 
‘future may have in store, then, the b 

| industry can face-it with the ko owledge # 
‘it is excellently equipped with a a 
reputation, and a tradition such Té 


by a other brewing. industry in “ile ro 


Moore and | 
herry aid 
thy, in 
and Messrs, | 
Messrs. Smif 
erry, in Rathde 
Clonakilty, Co. | 
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State is avail; 
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e annual 
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and a half of progress! Half a dozen revolutions 

es, manners, science and discovery have flamed and 
wed and died. down again —and still Ireland's most famous . 

s where it always stood. From the days of 

ment to the days of Parnell, from the days 

e new age of the Free State—first in unvarying 

naichless flavour—first in the hearts of its 

n each decade ever the same— good and old, 

and pure as gold! John Jameson! 
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“PROGRESS IN  CATERING. FOR. 
= ‘VISITORS. 945 5 © 


what extent Ireland’s progress. as a 
+ tourist country has been affected by. 
“war complex ” which formerly existed in 


cy of the outest Gndications of the 
of the Irish tourist movement i 
. fact that the hotel: andustry, which a ' 
Originally ‘the seguninatiod ‘was run by an | ago had virtually to make a Fo], ev i 
. i holid 2 ay an ee Boot of foreigners may be a matter of | Executive Cominittas, of nineteen members, | a bare minimum of capital. is now art 
á : ay ‘Fes opinion. | selected on a personal basis, and representa- | most flourishing in the country. ONE of 
sithongh Press adsertising ie still regarded ' Gertain it is that for many years the tragic | tive of various interests, such as hotels and The restoration of law and . : 
as the most effective “medium: for getting into. ‘shadow that óverhung the country hid her | railways, as well as private individuals. | land eight years ago found th. he ef in) 
| beauties from the outer world. And it has | Subsequently, however, in recognition of the | in a desperate plight. Trade me Pn ' 
“meant that Irish people, in their efforts to | substantial support which was being obtained | been almost non-existent, Pr lor yy 
| build up a tourist traffic, have had the two- | from public bodies throughout the country, | equipment had fallen into a «; a 
& | fold task of not only making Ireland fit for | it was decided to give representation on the | dation, and many hotels. ind.. we of di 
| also~t tei loited. | the entertainment of travellers, but also of Board to each council which contributed £100 | completely destroyéd. The ver. w vad 
$ ng. exp | educating travellers into the knowledge that | to the funds of the Association, that hotel-keeping had ceased’ almos: , at itiong 
a year, with the | Treland is no’ longer”a country of “ battle; | sentation’ to be confined to the year in which | Who would have imagined ai “i. te 
_ assistance” “ of Mr. | murder and sudden death.” This is a tradition | the contribution was made. within a few years the ruins cr, I j i láí 
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the United Kingdom 


- Dulanty, ‘the Free State 


Trade Commissioner in 


London,. a series of 
broadcast talks by well- 
known Irishmen were 
wenn ™ given to overseas 
Mr. Dutanty. listeners, and “shots ” 
‘have been taken in 
differént parts of Ireland during the summer 
for a first-class sound film depicting Irish 
scenes and Irish life, despite the difficulty 
caused by the Tourist Association’s limited ' 
funds for carrying out schemes of this nature. 
With regard to the distribution of propa- 
ganda literature abroad, the last annual re- 
port of the Association revealed that nearly 
half a million pieces were circulated 
throughout Great Britain—seventy-five per 
cent. of this having been despatched in reply 
to requests—well over 300,000 throughout the 
United States and Canada; and over 25,000 
through tourist clubs, agencies and Chambers 
of Commerce on the Continent, exclusive of 
what was sent Australia, Africa, Egypt, 
Japan, and South America. 


In connection with the supply of propa- | 


ganda, an editorial department has been 
established by the Association, whose chief 
work consists of the production. of the 
official periodical, Irish Travel, and the pre- 
paration of sundry guide books. ‘In 
addition, special articles were supplied on 
request to a number of newspapers and 
magazines in other countries, and a broad- 
‘cast talk was prepared for release in the 


United States. 


Attractive) glimpses of Ireland's scenic- 


beauties and historic relics. have been given 
to foreigners by means of photographs, 


— 


‘which have been displayed at important con- 


gresses in various countriés. One set of 
framed enlargements was exhibited at an 
international exhibition in Dresden, others 
have been used by the Free State Commis- 
‘sioner for Trade ct British exhibitions, in- 
cluding the World Poultry Congress in 


London. Last. year the activities of this 


department were considerably extended by 
the -\ssociation. 

Through its affiliation with the Travel 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Association has secured publicity in many 
channels which would otherwise have been 
outside its scope. Irish leaflets, for instance, 
have been distributed at exhibitions in 


‘Toronto, Buenos Aires, and Antwerp ; posters, 


folders and photographs have been included 
in the Travel Association’s despatches to 
British Consular offices throughout the world, 
as well as to other addresses. Irish events 


have been featured in a million- calendars, 


which have been dis®ributed in a number of 


{languages ; and broadcast talks through the 


“United States have thus been rendered 


' possible. 
FOREIGN PUBLICITY. 


Germany is now providing an extensive 
- field for publicity, and last year saw the. 
‘printing for the first time of propaganda 
‘matter in the German language. This 
i followed a conference with interested shipping 


“companies, at which a detailed programme for 


publicity in that country was planned. 
If there are suggestions for other ways in 


“which the Association should extend its 
- sphere of publicity, it must be first explained 


that they are not offered in criticism of what 
as been already done. It is a fact that very 
“few possibilities have been beinn To the 
Feabhal critic it would seem, however, that 


the most has not been made of the oppor-- 


tunities for poster display. “ Posters pull,” 
.and in Great Britain and on the. Continent - 


cae stations are decorated with 


magnificent posters, by first-class artists, de- 


beauty of other rts, both in 
plating fh. and ie vallcus Conti- 


nental countries, 


that has died hard, despite the fact that, even 
in the most unsettled days, there was no 
record of a genuine tourist being interfered 
with, otherwise than by minor inconveniences 
such as travelling delays.‘ . 

To-day, however, when the wider world has 
got used to the idea of a more or less settled 
Ireland, may not such a piquant history be 
one of the greatest assets that a country wish- 
ing to attract visitors could possess? The 
name of Ireland is sufficient to stir curiosity 
anywhere, unlike .that of Switzerland or 
Norway, and this may explain in some 
measure the extraordinary success which has 
attended the efforts of the Irish Tourist 
Association in popularising the attractions of 
the country in the Six short yours of its 
existence. ~ 

That there has been a rotiedlentle growth in 
this popularity is evident. In the absence, 
for. obyious reasons, of any authoritative 
figures, it is impossible to show definitely what 
progress has been made, but the last annual 
report of the Irish Tourist Association records 


‘that while most of her European competitors 


had had decreased numbers of visitors as com- 
pared with previous years Ireland had enjoyed 
still further popularity. 

In four years the total incoming traffic to 
Irish ports had increased by nearly fifty 
thousand persons, or nearly sixteen per cent., 
while’ since 1927 the. traffic from Great 
Britain ‘during the holiday months had 
increased by over twenty thousand, or more 
than fourteen per cent. It is impossible, of 
course, to calculate how much of this increase 
represents incoming tourist traffic, but it was 
pointed out that in the sanie period outgoing 
Irish traffic to the Isle of Man decreased from 
nineteen thousand to something over fourteen 
thousand. 


= 


THE IRISH TOURIST. 


This last statement is of considerable 
importance ; for it points to the fact that, 
although the “ holiday habit ’’ among the 
Irish people has grown in recent years, fewer 
of them are spending their holidays out-of 
their own country. While Ireland depends 
so much upon visitors from Great Britain and 
the fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
Americans who annually enter the country, 
the most important business of all is the Irish 
business. No country can hope to be success- 
ful as a tourist centre unless its own 


population cultivates the “' stay-at-home ”’ 
habit. 


When people talk of the huge income Seas 


derives from tourists, it should be borne in 
mind that, great as the volume of her outside 


business is, by far the greatest part of that 


income comes from French holiday-makers 
themselves; for the people of France are 
notoriously loath to leave their own shores. 
Irish people are being urged to follow their 


example, and a welcome lead is being given by . 
a number of public men who spend their 


holidays every year in their own country. 
Without the sympathetic assistance of the 


1 Free State Government it would have been 


manifestly impossible to build up the Irish 
tourist industry to its present dimensions, 


‘but the burden of actually building it up has 


fallen upon the Irish Tourist Association, 
which has been in existence since 1925, when 
it was formed through an amalgamation. of 
three other tourist.associations, located respec- 
tively at Galway, Cork and Dublin—the 


Dublin one having had its origin in pfe-War | 


days—which had been called into conference 


by the Minister for Industry and Commerce... 


This new organisation, formed under 
Government -auspices, had for its first 
President, Senator Morland, who has: since 


been followed in the presidential chair by Mr. 


Howard Harrington, of Killarney; Mr. J. C. 
Foley, of Cork; Senator P. W. Kenny, and 


eT: J. Kenny. of Galway, who is ‘now 


in his second year of office. Mr. J. P. O’Brien 


Contributions of this nature from local 
authorities were rendered possible by Section 
67 of the Free State Government's Local 


Government Act, 1925. Under the old Health 


Resorts Act of the English Parliament public 
bodies had limited powers to spend money in 


this way, but such powers were not taken 
advantage of. The greater part of the Associa- 


tion s finances have been derived in the past 
from subscriptions from such sources. 


GREAT BENEFITS. 

The new Tourist Traffic (Development) Bill, 
which passed through the Oireachtas this year, 
wipes out this section, though it empowers 
local authorities to make grants-to ‘‘ approved 


| companies ” of the nature of the Association 


under certain stipulations, which include a 
Ministerial veto on methods and expenditure, 
as well.as an official audit of accounts. Up 
to the present the Association has never been 
subsidised in any way by the Government. - 

It Nas, however, benefited considerably from 
the co-operation of Government departments, 


which have in reéent years. shown an ‘increas- . 
ing interest in its efforts: The help of the 
Department of Fisheries for advertising the. 


fishing amenities of the country and for 
facilitating the issue of comprehensive salmon 
licences; of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs for overstamp advertising and the 
delivery of broadcast talks ; of the Department 
of Education for the inculcation of local 
knowledge in the schools; and of the Depart- 
ment of Defence in regard to special photo- 
graphic propaganda, have all been enlisted. 
The primary purpose for which the Irish 
Tourist Association was founded was, of 
course, to advertise Ireland. What has been 
done in this direction is dealt with in another 
article. It has been necessary at the same 
time to ensure that -people who have been 
induced by those advertisements to come into 
the country should not be disappointed ; for 
the best propaganda that Ireland ‘can obtain 


| is that which is provided by satisfied tourists 
who have returned from the country. The 


Association, therefore, has spared no effort to 


provide good accommodation and - catering; 


first-class roads and methods of transport, the 


best possible facilities for sportsmen, and a 


comprehensive system of general information. 


In all these respects the progress that has been | 


made is easily to be discerned. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
organisation’s work is now the scheme for 
developing the country as a winter tourist 
centre. Already something in this regard has 
been done. For one thing, winter sports are 
being popularised through the co-operation of 
the Hunt Clubs and other bodies. The object 


of the Association must now be to-cater for. 


those visitors who are not interested in winter 
sports, but would welcome a quiet holiday 


late in the season, when the crowds have left 


the countryside and the hotels are less busy, 
and also for those who would come still later 


in the year to take advantage of Ireland’s 
comparatively mild winter climate. As a 
beginning in this direction, we must look for 


the adaptation of Irish hotels for the different - 


class of guests who would be entertained, and 
the provision, perhaps, of a system of motor- 
coach tours during the ‘‘ off ”' season. 

This year will be the greatest tourist year in 
Ireland's history. The Eucharistic Congress 
alone will be the means of bringing, it is 
estimated, close upon three-quarters of a 
million people to-the country on a pilgrimage- 


holiday. In addition to thé usual*events of | 


an international, or semi-international, 


character, there will be also an exceptional 
number of conferences, bringing delegates | 


from outside countries to Dublin, and the 


task of all who are interested in Ireland's. 


future as a tourist country will be to ensure 
that those hundreds of thousands of visitors 
whe, sseing this country for the first time, will 
be wholly mrearetin 


would have been swept away, and 
taken by a new hotels built 
equipped on the most. modern Prineip] 
as to challenge comparison wit} those ry 
other part of the world? In 0’: ;onnell úil 
Dublin, the Gresham Hotel, which as 
away by gatifire im the Civil w ar, bi 
re-erected on palatial lines, and a nuáil 
restaurants have also arisen out of the 
joining ruins. Wynn's is another of ¢ i 
many modern Dublin hotels that hasel 
built or reconstructed since those dass, 

Nor is the advance confined to the Cities 
although there it has, naturally, been 
marked. Better - accommodation impron 
facilities, and more careful and varied tate 
ing are a feature of hundreds of hotels i In ¢ 
smaller resorts, and there is the case of 4 
little town of Ennis, im Co. Clare, where u 
fewer than three are equipped with ba 
and cold water in*bedrooms. This is an 
instance of initiative’ imspiring a beneficial 
rivalry. 

No less a sum than half a million sterling 
has been spent on capital constructive er 
tension by Free State hotels in the past sir 
years, apart from the new hotels that were 
built immediately before that period, ’ 
appreciate this fact fully it should § 
realised that a great proportion of the ho is 
in the country are able to carry out ps 
ments only out of profits, owing to the handi. 
cap under which they began through lack of 


their Dla 


I 


capital. 'The extensions. too. show increasing 


momentum and a keen _ appreciation of 
modern requirements. More and more hotels 
have enlarged their reception rooms af 
lounges, improved and brightened thei 
general atmosphere, and modernised thir 
heating and sanitation; while the number 
establishments that boast of hot and cif 
water installations continues to increase. 


VALUABLE LESSONS. 


Valuable lessons were gained by a party o 
thirty Free State hotei proprietors, who, a 
behalf of the industry, undertook an extensive 
tour of French resorts, making a study of load 
conditions: One of the most serious problem 
that have had to be solved was the supply ol 
‘competent hotel staffs.. This has now beet 
at least partly, solved by the initiation y 
local technical authorities of classes for the 
training of chefs and waiters. 

Overcharging is one of the most seriou 
offences in the hotel proprictor’s calendar: 
for a single isolated case of an hotel chargin 
unfair rates may lead to a genera! indictment 
by the victim of the whole Lote! system o 
the country. Whatever may have been fi 
practice in Ireland in the past. there ' 


abundant testimony that there is no genera’ 


cause for complaint on this score at presett 
and hotel. proprietors are showing an eaget 
hess to co-operate with the Iris h “Tour . 
Association by supplying for publication 
their lists of fixed prices. 

Last year hotels were linked st: | closer © 
the Association by a scheme of © operation 
under which official signs are issued 


: approved hotels on the ‘understanding - 
their prices shall be officially rez istered 4 


maintained. Through this means the minor 
evil of different prices in different hotels 
which may sometimes lead to considerabl 
dissatisfaction among visitors—c4" also ¥ 
eradicated. 

The Free State’s hotels, which «re the i 
to its success or failure as a tour's! ist om 
will face their great test this ye: when, 


> will # 


far as present indications Fo. the , be 
: ‘than t 


far more visitors in the countr" 
sm modal" 


combined hotel personnel can ac 
It is important, therefore, that : 
and also every boarding-house. sho 
the best of im ions upon its v's! role 
that reminds One that, greatly “: i” 
system in the suites has improve 
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—nnd et the cénsus 

1926 it was found ¢ h the 5 inh aiteite of of the 

‘Free State numb nett nly. 29 ,992, as com- 

pared with 3, t the. previous. census 

of 1911. The. 196 2 Was made up of 

1, 506,889 ‘males and 166, 103 females. 

It is significant. that during the eighty-five 
years’; period which saw ‘such a heavy fall in. 
the total population of-the Free Staté area, 
the pop ulation of Dublin city and county rose 
from 372,773 to 505,654.~. Dublin had the. 
highest population of all the counties at the ' 


T scorts | 


once TE oig and: the. "de line. 


of | continued. © 


The following figures ‘hve the number of 
emigrants of Free State: nationality to. 
countries outside Europe and not, within the | 
Mediterranean in recent years 1924, 19,077 ; 
1925, 30,180; 1926, 30,041; 1927, 27,148; 
1928, 24,691; 1929,. 20,802 ; 1930, 15,966, 
Of the 1930 total, 11,794 left from ‘Free State | 


Kingdom ports; 14,072 went to the United 
States, 1,047 to Canada, 398 to Australia, and 
449 to other places. | 


and the : “ remaindet from” United | 
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pase, ‘and « also for the following 1 


ars collection, which were | 


? 
‘Silver followed the Son ont of prices, 
“while . an ounce was paid íor a 
peti’: ish or potato ring (Dublin, 1770) 
in 1922 at the King sale in Bennett’s rooms, 
in 1926 310s. and 350s. an oz. was the market 
value of two dated 1760 and 1771, respectively. 
At the Leinster sale ‘four-Georgian inkstands 
brought £1,000. 
‘The Léinster salé was also advantageous for 
' Pictures, a sea-piece by Van Goyen bringing 
600 guineas, and the Gilbert; Stuart portrait 
of the Duke of Leinster 800 guineas. In May, 
1930. Messrs. Dockrell obtained £550 for a 


full by the Dabiin. underw 
was laden with treasure that formed 
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a Chamber of ay is the SUPeryig: 
all bills passed through Parlia),. nt in — 
‘to their effect on the busines; : 


the Irish Chambers all belonged a 


Association of British Chamber of 0: 
merce ; but, since the separation made Pr 
operative, an Trish Association was fon g. 
1923 of the Chambers of Duilin mies 
and Cork, Since that date the mile me 
has increased, and now includ:s Chamber 
Clonmel, Drogheda, Galway, yj 
Sligo, . Tialee, Waterford and the Cont 
corporated. Pg ee r of Comme 'TCe and gh 
ping. *- 

During is period from 1923 onwards 4 

Association has taken an active part j, ; 
drafting of the laws passed by the Oireaay 
which might affect the business commnnit 

The Association Of Irish Chambers of ¢, 
merce is of great valúe as a means of furth 
ing the interests oí Irish traders; {oy }; , 
vides an easy and reliable means of msi; 
fresh contacts with foreign interests fhead 
the Chambers of Commerce which exist in 
—— cities abroad. 
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census, ‘the figures. for other counties being as caise iisie 
| “Lake. Scene ” by Van Goyen, signed and 


34.876 Kerry. ...... 140.171] THE PROPERTY MARKET, | 44.163. The sale was at Templeogue, 
58,028 — Limerick - .. 140,343 | Fr, ; t: i. 


70,990 Tipperary . . 141,015 + ae ee 
51,540 — we: anaes 6 tan remarkable activity that had prevailed | BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
39,847 Galway ....... 109, in the Irish Property Market after the ii. 5 : 
62,759 ag séimhe: Aos | cessation of the Great War was still apparent 
min Re Sed see i ; ‘When the Irish Free State came into being. ye a view to providing an alternative 
ome rige “ Although the huge profits from agriculture cash crop in those tillage areas where 
56,818 Sligo ee were showing signs.of decline, land was still barley had hitherto been the chief source of 
95,848 Cavan being bought at a figure that excited wonder- | income, the Saorstat Government decided in 
57,591 Donegal ed ing comment, and the sums paid for the hire 1924 to introduce ‘the beet sugar industry. 
. Monaghan .. of pasture land were, by contrast with those | After much discussion and negotiation with . 
parties likely to make the venture, an arrange- 
ment was made with a Belgian-Czechoslovakian 


of ordinary years, extravagant. 
Exceptional circumstances had brought 
group, under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice 
Lippens. The terms on which the industry 


about equally excited dealings in house 
property, with as marked a departure from : 

was to be started were embodied in the Beet 
Sugar (Subsidy) Act, and a company: called 


old standards. Legislation by the British 
‘Parliament had introduced the earliest Rent . 
the Irish Sugar Manufacturing Company, 
was registered in December, 1925, with 
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K::dare 
Kilkenny 

4 Bhreise Amiens 
Longford ..... 
Louth 
Meath ~...... 
Offaly 
Westmeath .. 
Wexford 

W ickiow 


65,131 


| The populations “of the principal cities 
were :—Dnblin, 316,693 (since. then Rathgar 
and Rathmines, with 39,984, and Fembroke, 
33.383, have been annexed by the city) ; Cork, 
78,490: Limerick, 39.448: and Waterford, 
26,647. The largest urban districts were Gal- 


trict; wer se: 
way (14,227), Dundalk (13,996) and Drogheda Restriction Act, and owners of . vacant 


premises stolidly set their faces: against any- i Ltd... 


(12,716). 
Of the total of persons ineluded in the 


census, 2,869,784 were born in the Free State, 
35.132 in Northern Ireland, and 67.076 else- 
where. With regard te religion, Catholics 
totalled 2,751,269, Protestant Episcopalians : 
164,215, Presbyterians 32,420, . Methodists 


thing but selling. If rents were controlled, 
prices were not, and those who wanted dwel- 
dings. had no.option_but.to purchase, however 
_disastrously the figure demanded might com- 
pare with what had hitherto been considered 
the fair value. 


an authorised share capital of £400,000.. A 
new factory, with a thoroughly modern plant, 
was completed in time for making Sugar in 
1926. The amount of the subsidy was fixed 
for the first three years at 24s. 6d. per cwt., 

which, for the first two years, was made up of 
-15s, 2d. direct subsidy, plus 9s. 4d. indirect 
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COMPLETE survey of the miners] 


sources of the Irish. Free Stato | 


A slight weakening all seal had begun to 
show itself as the year 1922 approached. The 
4 ! . 

arrival at British ports, in” increasing 
| frequency, of cargoes of foodstuffs from tlie 
' Colonies and foreign countries, was lowering 
the price of .agricultural produce, and the 
cultivation of land was not so generously 
} Herding, the. poden returns of the ‘previous 
_ year or two. 

An outstanding feature of the period, which 
to-day is showing undiminished activity, was 
the acquisition. by. important English and 


been. undertaken. by. the. Geological Surve 
Department, and until its work is finish 
there will remain some marked blanks jn 4 
knowledge of the country’s mining possibij 
ties. From the very earliest times, how 


10.663, Jews 3,686, ee 717, and others 
9,013. 
‘Leaving aside 688,135 children under the 
age of twelve, and a further 976,195, who, 
although over’ twelve, ‘are not“ occupied,” 
considerably more-than half of the remaining 
_population are employed in: the á nn 
described as- “ producers, ‘makers, and 
pairers,” the principal divisions tong :— — 
Agriculture, 672.129: fishing, 5.753; mining 
and quarrying, 2,599: food makers, 16.362: 
makers of drinks, 5.228: makers: of apparel | 
and textile goods, 32,990; textile -workers, 
7,629: wood and furniture workers, 24,389; 
metal workers. - 27.606; building workers, 
47.671. 

Owing to the large proportion. of unem- 
ployed persons who are noí registered at 
labour ¢xchanges, it is difficult to assers the 


protection in the form of Custonis duty, and - 
for the third year 12s. 10d. direct and 11s. 84. 

indirect. For the five following years the 
total subsidy amounts to 22s. 6d. per cwt, and 


for the last two years 22s. per ewt. ' 
Subsidy is paid only on white sugar, but amh bag Da: site - t the Free Sal it 
with a limit on the t of h ithin a of the Free Stats 
ah on amount of sugar on W ich go tKat p sofittable working hes not-haate 


full subsidy would bé paid. — For the first 
three. years full subsidy was paid on all the. eee by the absence of compli 


white sugar manufactured, but for the next 
Fin: ? | Coal has. been mined with some succes 
two years a limit of 10,000 t i : 
years a limit o ons was fixed, and Castl Cr, Ge: Kidkeamy; - Avighs 


other firms of factories and premises. ‘he | for the remaining years 15,000 tons. « There ; Sli 
| importance of “this cannot be-overlooked in | is, further, an over-riding .provision ‘that| igo, and in the County of els Of th 
“any review of the first decade of the Irish | subsidy will not be paid on more than 125,000 | the foest important é2-the anthracite, 
‘Free State. tons during the ten-year period. is mined at Castlecomer, and-which has gi 
Viewed as a whole, the ten years exhibit a For the first three years, under a previous - Rox < loymen oe CORRE eters of wie 
steady progress towards a wholesomely | contract with the Government, the factory 3 inas See kad th i “ó Fa! é 10.208 
tempered market. Values have gradually paid farmers for a three years’ contract at the Mil of coál se 3 : ai sty ona: A Ireland 
total volume of unemployed at a given time, approximated towards a standard at which | rate of 54s. per ton for sugar beet containing “and Bhó asáisai of. ar loteevdining & rem 
Sch Abide Bid al Alddte dans bebe litte |. Cr an stile mag moet ape part mintually | 154 per cent. eugar, áiN IS Aithiir 4 ORO h- ea i aonnase very greatly. 
satisfied. The nightmare speculations that in | year contract for beets, topped and washed 6 a ' 
fluctúation since the date of the census, when h hak fd th deis hi. ec ee Copper is available in the Bonmahon ¢ 
thé Seite was rete rned as 78,071, of whom recent years have shaken confidence in other elivered at the factory. The price Nas if) so. of Waterford and the Allihies disttid 
66.303 were men, the percentage at ae countries have left us untroubled. There is | creased by 2s. 6d. for each additional one per “of Cork. el Eee iii amaccestully sine 
employed to the total of those “in work and at the moment a very considerable amount of | cent. above. 154. At the end of the y |. both ‘d ioiricht . Copper was also worked i 
cal of work "being 69 for males and 34 for | Sota! scking. investment in well<incum- | years period the price for beet Was fixed Ry | éis anti irik of Woon. bt nme 
ad the largest proportion | Stanced Irish property, land, houses, and, agreemen or the campaign a | 
toil Bi city “ ce lag om Si ire perhaps most. favoured of Mh business i per ton, the same price- being fixed for the ar ae: ‘workings cg 
iú affected. á agriculture Si building. preinisés.. It is a gratifying eature of the 1950-31 campaign. In 1930-31 members of the . he SS IR acini that over 2} million too 
— decade's closing years that inguiries for Irish | Irish Sugar Beet Growers’ Association refused | trom the 
mé residential! ‘properties are coming in from far- | to. enter. into contracts with the Carlow : = et has nar — and 
off Colonies. as well as from across the-water. | factory, because the company would not give : Mhianin Sa ca easel a il 


EMIGRATION. sh | ‘more than 38s. per ton as a basic price for | to 37 bé, Mae Te n great 
i samh : mr sugar beet, plus 1s. per ton for every 1s per |. per cent: of sulphur, remains in great 
——— | quangity. .. The competition oí the Haevia 


ewt. increase in th f sug 
FINE ART SALES, - [ie Sea the price of sugar. | AS | Soskingh ‘as been ecverely fit daring t 
even) as a Om | last fifty years. 


about 5,000 acres taken up by new wers.. | 

For 1951-52 negotiations ants ha sugar a ~ + ha - hin be Fh ail ms | 

| company and the growers resulted in growers Coiii tea. nd at G! a Bui 
agreeing to accept 39s. basic per ton, plus 1s. C ‘y BS Sea, near vailable in | 

| per ton increase for every 1s, per ewt, advance. ia Coe Donegal. Bass ad 

in the price of sugar, this agreement to hold | Wa itir anis , a ay and Galwar 


ve See year. | have long been famous, and the red and pink 

ring the normal sugar-making campaign, “marbles of County Cork have been much used 
which runs for about four months, working |. for decorative work. The white and ge 
‘night and day without interruption, about 600 - marbles: of any as he unique grees 
“people are employed at the factory. The ‘marble of Connemara, offer magnificent opp 


> industry also provides employment for agricul- | 
” tunities. cenit to the designer) 
“tural workers at a slack time of the year‘ ong oind icatanen. na ig the Irish} 


Perhaps the most interesting item was the | while extra work is provided for the fail ' 
sale of the celebrated Waterford glass | company, lorry Pa has and others. eid a may be -seen in decorat oe oy : 
eae of ers _. eo in ca | idea of the amouyt-of móney involved inay be | Nati i binn Art ora ane | 

One. OF IOgGR, Soc was. go r 4, leaned from the foil a oe ary IR Dublin i 
guineas at Colonel“Cane's sale at St. Wolstan”s : d oume wef — ———— 
Celbridge, in July, 1921. The purchaser was Seat SUGAR STATIST ics FOR THE VEARS 1926, . om, 98, 99, '30. 
the Jate Mrs: Nolan, of the Georgian House, SUGAR | ; porruny, cá 2 TOTAL 8uBSIOY 


who tried to arouse interest in its retention in |. eras aie Str hngs Rents E aati EARNED By cAnLow 
the Free State, but had to sell it to an} é _ Acreage Acreage weight’ euiput Sugar FACTORY. 
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TT! HE part which emigration has played in 
‘the history of Ireland is too well known 
to need elaboration ; but it is illustrated by 
the fact that while Hide ane Bittle anove than | 


During the past ten years many important 
| fine art sales have taken place, and Messrs. 
Battersby, Bennett and Sons, Deockrell, and | 
North have all shared in the disposal of 
| the treasures contained ia the old mansions. 
Whilst most of the good things have crossed 
the seas, many have been retained in the Free 
State. Bennett and Sons’ rooms on Ormond 
quay have been c , but Messrs. L. Bennett | 
and Poole are ing on at ó Molesworth 
street. yeas pers 


four \millions of people living in Ireland, 
North and South, there are over a million 
Irish-born persons living in the United 
States, over half a million in Great Britain, 
100,000 in each of the two biggest British 
dominions—Canada and Australia—and large 
numbers in New Zealand, Sonth Africa and 
India. No other country in the world can 
stow such a rate of emigration. 
The first restriction on foreign imm:gration 
into America came in 1924, when the 
Immigration Bill was passed at Washington. 
This fixed a quota for each country based on 
the number of that country’s nationals . 
living in the United States in 1890. Persons 
applying for inclusion in the quota were sub- 
ject to medical examination and had other 


| conditions to fulfil, ~ 
4 | THE Quora. 
This at the time had no effect upon the 
ixéo. State, other than to “ensure that 


Englishman. We jearn that it has been Í Saorstat Factory grewn for Refined BE hE Endre’ Wa 


| repurchased and has found its way back to Ga - détatute Factory. «Sumer ! 
. ‘its old home in the Bank of Ireland. } 1926-7 .. 943 9423 85565 11979 ‘81 173 S016 
— emigr Next in importance was the beautifal Adams | 19 --- 17,693 17,638 134,322 18,071 76 16:7 56 7.3 
“dará, as-the quota was in advance of the | sideboard ‘and ‘pair of urns en suite at the | +. 16,624 16,564 140.572 19.524 8&5 17.0 57 1.8 
ending emigrants, although - that for | Colthurst sale at Lucan House in September, - .. 15,039 12,919 141.140 20,547 10.9 17.5 61. .£. 4. 
Ireland . was. SRFhansted... Three Saol which úil 820 guineas, and & pair J 49 “é; 14,3588 Ae. me an. mt 76 51 2.8 | 0 
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“an obstacle in the Way of anyon 
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this p hase. — “The Informer.” 
1925, tas the story of the rise á ly 
Gypo Nolan, a figure of tuc Dubs 
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- Revolutionary Movement to betra id 
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| pola -event: obthe period under review. 
| This was the lafgest literary honour that had 
éver been conferred upon Ireland, and it may 
have been conceived as something in the 
nature of a salute-to, and a recognition of, sh 
-the new State. Yok the finer literary | | 
achievements of the individual recipient of the 
honour belonged unquestionably to the chapter 
' that had just conte to an end. Theiday of the 
greater Yeats was eaiflier, and these laurels 
' belonged, perhaps more*‘suitably, to that 
younger head. 

THE IRISH. REALIST. 
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“RECORDING THE SPIRIT 
OF A NATION. . 
(By BRINSLEY MACNAMARA.) | 
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a other ‘Trish. realists, | 


The writer of this ‘article, Mr. Brinsley - 
earr, is himself a pioneer, and 
one .f the most distinguished members 
of “the newer realistic school of Trish 
novelists, His first novel, “The Valley - 
of the Squinting Windows,” . was pub- . 
lished in 1918, and ts now probably the... 

best-known novel of the generation At | ch. 
». began with the Abbey Theatre presenta-— 
tion. of Trish’ life. Some of his other 
’ work belongs in time to a period eariitr 
than tlat which he now reviews, but it~ 
“4s of this period in mood and influence. 
“His ‘second book, ~ “The Clanking of. 
Chains ,’ which was published in’ 1919, 
is a “véalist's vii. á the“distairbed period 
_ which. began with .the: Insurrection of 
1916. His neat book, ‘In, Clay and.án -. 
published sn 1990; was avdirect: 
\ forerumter, of some of: the later work of 
"The Mirror. in 
the. Dusk,” which 18 regarded as his 
_ finest work, was published in 1921, T he. 
period 1929-1927 he devated ° ‘almost en- ~ 
 tirelj to. the writing. of plays... In. 1928 - 
LY Phe Valley of the Squinting. Windows’ . 
á and - “The. Mirror in the Dusk’’ were 
i revissued into the current “stream of 
Irish © ji ction, In 1929 his novel of . 
unusual” form, “9 The Various Láves oj“ 
Marcua Igoe, was published. This book 


é 


> was followed inthe same year by a 


, volume. of; short stories | entitled “The 
~ Smiling aces, ” and” án 1930 appeared 5 
has, sombre study of a daughter’s” devo- 
tion tn a. Planter: family, “ Return to 


other Irish. pres of his time, he may 
be called a “ regional-” novelid,» -for the 


~ scene of all. his stories is his. native 


TA countr ynde, 


a rí 


partly in Westmeath and 
< partly: úr. Menthe 2 sp Sige cages 4. 
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Tr HE foundation of the Sada race State has 
Shad no immediate and startling effect 
‘upon the literature produced by those writers 
“who “may . be regarded as having spiritual 
affinities with the State itself, or who live and 
work within its borders. ‘Perhaps, we are yet 


too near the stirring events surrounding the 
: Treaty with. Great Britain, still too disturbed 


ie ” Ww. B. a 


by their ‘results, to see 
| the period clearly for 
what it has achieved in 
“this direction. We can- 


not compute our literary. 


a production during. the 


| Past ten years by its” 
| extent. as a marketable 


commodity ; for it is not 
that kind of f merchandise, i 
Ror « can we, although it 
is an. article produced 


mm ; mainly for éxport, pre- | 
sume to. measure its. 


value as our contribu- 
tion to the literature of 


es the reek a ls short space of time. It 


r, that we. have not made of 
| ore men, 
The award vot the Nobel Prize for Literature 


A 


watt. Oke "BEDROOM 
surre, 


: of our writers must se Méan 


There had already come a broken phase in 
“the work of tle Abbey Theatre when, in this 
troubled -time, the*light-dimmed, but did not 
‘altogether-fail.- The-outlook for literature in 


not so promising as it had been ten or even 
twenty years earHer; although a great deal of 
heavy preparation for it had been done in the 
intervening time. The Abbey Theatre had 
achieved a new_presentation of Irish life that 
caught and filled the eye of the world. It had 
taken all the force of a powerful and earnest 
mind to impress this new form upon a world 
long.lazily content with an old way of looking 
at freland. which, we felt, in the midst of 
regenerative impulses, had become untrue. 
The Irish realist had to be born, and he came 
into being assisted by the rich genius of J. M. 
Synge: _ 

The earlier trish realist had to be ere 
of a propagandist for the idea of the Abbey 
Theatre, while at:the same time trying to 


_ frequently, «the balance of true reality was 
thus endangered. But, over the obstacles of 
indifference, suspicion and misunderstanding, 


| the Abbey Theatre triumphed - and “became 


identified with a presentation of Irish life 
.. Which, although it occasionally angered, more 
often pleased the audience gathered to see it 
in Dublin. . It was abroad that the difficulties 
of the new Trish writer in gaining a-hearing 
remained more acute, but fresh influences in 
the, theatre helped, and Ireland was in a fair 
Way at last of finding a truthful presentation 
of itself to the world. The achievement of 
-| the. painful task of the pioneers of Irish 


| realism was already in itself almost a reality. 


The coming of the War threw distorting 


become a necessity of politics to return to a 
certain melodramatic view of Irish life again. 
[ The voice of the realist was stilled in the din 
“of war at home, and even a now long- 
forgotten romantic like Mr. Birrell was driven 
tó confess that-he must have been wrong when 
he thought the Abbey ‘Theatre was right in its 
-view of Irish character. “There arose a kind 
of mirage through which one could hardly see 
any kind of life whatsoever. The Abbey 
“Theatre “produced a play, entitled. “ The 
Revolutionist,’’. by. Terence MacSwiney, Then 
it: seamed anable to find any new plays to 
produce .at.all., The Irish realist began to. 
pyrite novels. 

It was into something like this heritage that 
the creative artist of the Free State period was. 
born. Events still recent appeared: to be of 
such a nature as to give the most uncom- 
It almost 
seemed as if he had no need to write any more, 
. seeing how nature had-begun so faithfully to 
copy him in his worst moods. Here and there 
a work. of réal spiritual damage came to be 
published ;- but; the realist still retaining a 
kind of angry respect for his country, such 
‘books were invariably done by romantics. 
Rapidly the temper of the Irish people became 
that of their most hated novelists . and 
dramatists of the preceding ten years. It 
almost seemed as if the literary artist 
“had nothing more to fear and that things 
would be easier for him now. The unreality 
in which the people had been accustomed, for 
political purposes, to disguise themselves ‘had 
been torn away. They were at last séeing 
themselves objectively, but, unfortunately, 
with an objectivity so cold as to chill even 
the most ardent inspiration. There was still, 

for comfort, the.pale radiance of the outer 
tTomantic yim, but it held no real light, It 
was, however, still flickered. industriously over 
the scene to be a source of confusion between 
the literary artist and the audience to which 
he believed himself to be entitled in his own 
‘country. ‘He found himself still driven to. 
“seek his audience for the most part in other 
lands, and, if the extent and quality of Irish 
literary production since the establishment of 


the Free State does not appear an encouraging 


expression of the State itself, our own regard | 


large measure 


The State had “dhamh, Bass when-the most 
enormous offence against the unreal Ireland 


* laiaogs $ 2 shelves and sliding rods; 2° 


ardrobe, Bt 


Ireland at the beginning of the Free State was 


remain or to become an artist, and, not in- 


shadows over the scene, and it seemed to ' 


thrust their 
mind and body upon the 
world’s eyes. It is a book 
which has remained 
largely unread in 
Ireland; but, as this was never a rer:on why 
such a ‘work should not be attacked, it is 


JAMES Fax CE. 


what lightly. It is quietly referred to as “ an 
open sewer,” and left at that. In the world 
at large, its publication has been followed by 
a Sierenaion that shows litfle diminution in 
the ten years during which. it has been in- 
fluencing the scope and purpose of the-novel. 
It has been variously regarded by the: most | 
eminent and exhaustive critics, some insisting 
that Joyce is a genius of the first. magnitude, 
others that he is merely a madman. It has 
been valued, however, solely by critics “who ' 
are without. intimate knowledge of the life 
from which it sprang. Its amorphous character 
as a work of art makes it difficult of clear 
comprehension, but no Dubliner can escape 
its authentic Dublin quality. It seems some- 
how against our international standing that, 
one way or the other, we have not issued a 


all the rest of the world ; but this, clearly, is 
a job for some Dubliner who would also be a 
critic, and we do not now seem able to produce 
an intelligence of that kind. 

The work of Liam O’Flaherty must be 
regarded as the most-important contribution 
to the realistic novel of Irish life since the 
Free State came into being. His first book, 
“Thy Neighbour’s Wife,” which was published 
soon after the end of the strife of 1922-23, 

continued. the 
“the earlier realists, and — 
coincided. with the period. 
when the heart. would 


of the Abbey Theatre. 
“Here was a writer of 
‘whose thoroughly Irish. 
quality there could be . 


“was born-in. the Arran 
: Islands, and his native 
“speech was Gaelic: His 


Draw O'Franenry. has been typicay Irish 
~ in theme and technigue, - 


and although he has been caught to some: 
hurriedly produced. novel of our time,. and 


form, he has made a large contribution to 
Irish fiction. Between 1923 and 1932 he has. 
published fifteen books, which, in addition to: | 
his novels and volumes of short stories, 
include less important works, 
Tim Healy,” “The Tourist Guide to Ireland,”’ 
“ Two Years,” and “I Went to Russia.” He 
has had to be a writer for the world at large 
rather than for his own country, where he is 


attack by the bludgeons of the romantic 
critics. Thus, his work has moved and 


he remains as he began, an Irish writer with 
the stamp of the Gael on him. . i 


WESTERN LIFE. — 
His first book is a story of life on our 


knows, and to which he returns. agai and 
again for the accomplishment of his b 

In “ The Black~Soul,”. b 

long before the vogue of War 


this element's ane 


Black: Soul’! we feel 
war upon one as truly primitive as 
war itself, When ne hes Sa war week in 


i 


“power of his callie sf rm 
his vision ef war in Ireland, 
. Láin inar his k get 


surprising to find that it has escaped some- 


_ considered opinion of a work which has.excited 


work of 


seem to have gone out | IR 


“no doubt whatsoever; He 


“work from.the beginning 


extent by the influences which’ pervade the - 


-while he is not always at his best in the novel . 
‘ The Life of,- 


one of the writers now most often selected for 


changed with the varying currents of thought 
and taste amongst his public, but, essentially, | 


Western seaboard, the scene that he best-} | 
| the sourness of a mind of smal! 


a memorable story of a young man, broken: 
mentally and physically by his War ex-- 
-periences, living - out as Aad against. 


| Gilhooly ” (1926) has almost a : 


It has become the practi. 
modern Irish fiction to attri!) > to es 
noveliss a deep = acquain| ance : 
gloomiest of the Russian nove|ists TI 
tion Is not true. On the contrary, á 
certain Irish Writers, and one Pet 
the author of half-a do; n ee, 
novels, who have never bee: ala toad 
work by Dostoevsky to the end. 
O’Flaherty’s case, however. is op, | 
influence and, perhaps, the fry : 
possibly one reason why, on the ala 
novels are not the best of his lito, 
formance. It is.to his shor Stories y 
go to taste his full excellence. It sá 
form that-the single episode cives his. 
freest play and his poignancy it 
sting. oi! Spring Sowing ' (1924) 

Tent ” (1926), anid “ The a 
' (1929) contain some of the finest eum 

his work. An immense depth of omit 

achieved with the strictest economy of 
and his spare style never fails of beauty, 

The writer of the period nearest in {ej 
.O Flaherty is Peadar O'Donnell, who ; 
in his formative stage. In his firy 

‘The Storm, published in 1929, 

O'Donnell «went to recent history fg 

material, and wrote a tale of the st 

which, for him, h 
i yet ended. He exp 
” therefore, not the} 
} of either earlier or 

temporary realists, 

speaks, unfettered 

any artistic 
consciousness, out ¢ 
older tradition of 
race. It was thepal 
it tion of * Island 
i however, in 19% 
brought him the 4 

mm — oe “recognition he 

PEADAR O'Downetr. enjoys. The natu 
the reception of this 

in: “England. and America would sq 
$ that his readers are glad to find 

Py “ó older than of the newer Irlad 
his work. He might easily become a po 
novelist, although his real power asam 
deserves a better reward than that. His 
novels; “' Ardigoole " (1929) and “The Kt 
| ¢1931) do not show any considerable " 
upon - “ Islanders,”” and, from their ww 
‘quality, would seem to indicate that he i 

somewhat uncertain of himself. 


BITTERNESS. 

“Daniel Corkery, another : -nificant | 
. whose best work Was done before the} 
State began, has since written nothing! 
so good as his first books, “A ! Mu 
“Twilight ” and “ The Threshold of Que 
“He is amongst the writers who continue il 
this period from the days when the Abt 
Theatre turned the minds of many Cor 
to writing for the stage, a form, howevel 
which he was never quite at home. 
creative work has not a wide range. ‘her 
occasionally a sombre beauty in his si 
stories, but he is not a real short story" 
as “Liaw O'Flaherty is, nor has any (Ól 
work the same Gait aa tic note of Gaelic origh 
There is essentially in Corkery a bitter 
which limits him as an artist, ‘yet his 18! 
the proud indignation of a Swift, bui 
compas é 
‘tinually introspective, while at the same tl 
Striving to maintain a : 
theoretical outlook. ‘“The 
Hounds of Banba,” pub- 
lished in “1921; is, there- 
‘fore; not valuable, even 
as a record of the events 


With 
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loured. by | with which it deals, 
sava gor; ge : Sh ii "46 ‘The. | | 


‘the “reactions of 


ig seems to 
attempt something in the 
nature of an eye-witness's 
account of the heroic 
side of the Black and 


| Tan war. It is, conceiv- 


ably, the kind of book 
vhich might be written 


a if we had never come 


| te have a Free. State, and filty fé 
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To E. experience of our writing, designing, printing and advertising 

departments is at your disposal for the production of posters, 
showcards, catalogues, folders, etter-headings, - labels, postcards 
and other forms of printing. “sti 
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EASON & SON, LTD. 


40-41 LR. O’CONNELL ST., DUBLIN. 


P.O. Box 42. ‘Phone— 43583 (5 lines). 
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-R. W. ARCHER & Co. 


DUBLIN. 


17a HOGAN PLACE, 
DUBLIN. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE DEPOT 


SKILLED MECHANICS. 


~~ 


i. 


“ Extensive Garage Facilities. 


(CARS FOR HIRE. — 
:” DRIVE YOURSELF 


AUTHORISED 
FORD MAIN 
DEALERS. 


-R.W. ARCHER & Co. | 


WELL: EQUIPPED WORKSHOPS 


or DRIVERS SUPPLIED. 


Dublin Agents : 
ve . > 
MESSRS. V. J. HALMOR & CO.,8 South William St, Dublin 
TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED. 
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a 
FOR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS THE FIRM OF 
R. W. ARCHER & CO., DUBLIN 


have served- the motoring public and the motor 


trade in the capacity of Motor Engineers and — 


Car Distributors. . 3 
The wealth of that experience is:yours to command, 
and will ensure you satisfaction with economy, 
whether your problem is sales or service. 

Y our pees will provide employment f or. skilled 


Trish W orkmen—practical patriotism. 
Telegrams : FORDILLAC, DUBLIN. Telephones 62331, Two Lines. | 


a 


The : ; 
'AK' Cellulose Painting Co. Ltd 
HOLLES ROW, DUBLIN. 


PLACE, 


EOUIPPED WITH MODERN 
SPRAYING PLANT AND | 
~ SKILLED OPERATORS 


FOR CAR RENOVATIONS 
AND EVERY CLASS OF 
 GELLULOSE WORK | 
& : THE STANDARD MOTOR CO., LTD. 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


“At Competitive Prices. 
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IRISH FREE STATE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
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To-day the entire resources of the Factory are employed in supplyifig the ever-increasing 
demands of the home market. ; The ranges consist. oi— i 
(1) THE FAMOUS ''SHANNOMAC ” BRAND of Ladies’ and Gents’ Leather Coats, 
Suede Golf Jackets, Waterproofs, Raincoats, &c. The “ Shannomac’”’ Clerical Raincoats 
are in immense favour with the Irish Clergy. 
(2) READY-TO-WEAR Suits, Overcoats, Flannel Trousers, Blazers, &c., for Men, 
Youths and Boys, made of selected’ materials from the best British and Irish Mills. 
(3) CUT, MAKE AND TRIM SERVICE. A group of expert cutters, operatives and 
examiners forms a special Department to deal with the Bespoke Cut, Make and Trim Service 
to the Trade. It is claimed that for efficiency and despatch this service is unequalled. 


Bespoke Orders reaching the Factory on Tuesday are despatched on the Friday of same 
week, Write íor Catalogues, Price Lists, &c., to 


The Limerick Clothing Factory,Ltd. 


~ g ¥ > 
- E k .s 
sh y 
ain A 


against open and untrammelled world 


ioe or cree in sending its products to every Continent and practically every country “in 
Jiviliséd World. i Bac: 


es The Limerick Clothing Factory first manufactured Ready-to-Wear Clothing move than 
~ three-quarters of a century ago—at the very dawn of the centralised Industrial Revolution. — 
: It is Sp ewe the first concern to employ Mass Production methods in the manu- 
pene oo ne fe 3 3 : 
utilising every development in Factory organisation and installing every improve- - 
~ment in Factory Plant, this. concern has saateiied tap Monee 
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INDUSTRY ! 


and give employment by insisting 
on your Boots being manufactured 
and repaired with Best Irish 
‘Tanned Leather manufactured by 


D. 


City Tannery, LIMERICK 


Branches : 


CORK and TRALEE. .. 


Also Manufacturers of Best Harness Leather 


in Sides, Backs, Shoulders and Bellies. 
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[geet ie thet meeaiees “ the great | ime ' 
| Castlereagh.’’ Reading-him one remembers — | Ca 
old ballads and the Wild Gem and banners nd seer that th Younger Yost doh ee 
and Dark Rosaleen ; for although most of his | go to Sw ig House either, 
urn were written since the Free State began, 
the scene of his stories is scarcely in this 
country that we know, but is set rather in 
"argument rather PP cons in the | the timeless realm of legend and. romance, . 
way of sincerity. We remain outside his | Yet there were moments when he stood upon . 
ion looking at him as he sees something he } the verge of realism, as in “ An Untitled | that one could not throw a stone in Dublin 
cannot quite make us see, and at the end of | Story ” (1925), and one felt that there was | without striking a we but they no longer hie af Rent, 
the effort the Hidden Ireland seems more | another kind of ‘writer coticealed but lightly — walk our streets in such The Hidden Ban nd 199 
deeply buried than ever—in Mr. Corkery’s in the author of “* The “Hangman’s House ” ' Se eo 8 profusion. Oliver sts gram Hills... 33 
mind. He is at his best, however, in pepe (1926). When he died untimely in 1928 | i. oe Gogarty is the only one} ) Sonal 
with t | there ended a remarkable Irishman who had who seems to have been BH AS Oe ioe. of 
i fy in his | remained unspoiled and “ unliterary ” to the directly inspired to pro- | : i Swans 
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"s rfone oeise of the whole eánarany from 
the beginning until now, has a sardonic 
humour, although humour otherwise does not 
enter into his work. Yet, he will live in these 
two books for a time, and be an influence in 
his native Cork for long enough to ensure that 


a part of the Free State which contributed its | 


full share to the movement that began with 


thie Abbey Theatre may beeome once more an 


al part of “‘ The Hidden Ireland.” 


figure of Padraic Colum looms up of | 


importance during the period of the 


Free: State. Unfortunately for himself, Mr. 


Colum was labelled early in his career as “a 
‘writer wi pees, " and, although he has been. 
8 ORR G0 writing for nearly thirty | 

as years and has produced -. 


“in that time more work. ; 
of quality than any | 
writer here mentioned {| 


with the exception of 


Yeats himself, he is still . 
regarded. as a young: 


man. He has written 
: Poetry, Plays, Critical 
Studies, Biographies, 


‘Travel Books, Books on. 


the Folklore of Southern 
Islands, and a variety of 
“volumes on many other 
subjects; yet, with all 
his vast output, he has written nothing that 
is not distinguished. His work affords an 
immediate. disproof of the narrow beliefs of 
Mr. Corkery, as expressed in “Synge and 
Anglo-Irish Literature ’’ ; for, although he has 
been nearly twenty years living away from | 
Treland, ‘Colam’ 8 writing remains unmistak- 


Paveraic Cotvum. 


“end. - Thinking over his work now, one can 
‘| only marvel at the country that could have 
produced him in the same breath, as it were, 
with James Joyce, Liam O'Flaherty and 
Daniel Corkery. | 
The name of James Stephens is not greatly 
in evidence over this period. His work, it 
would seem, was already finished ere it beg n. 
The very nature of his work from the be: 
ginning made him what Mr. Corkery would 
call an “‘internationalist,” but, because less 
markedly Irish, with a 


Padraic Colum. He does 
not belong so much to 
Ireland as to Dublin, 
and then only to Dub- 
lin as he might to any 
ether city in which he 
might happen to reside. 


easily in London, Paris 

or New York, as in the 

J acadúil city which gave his 
genius birth. Already he 

has almost passed from amongst us, like 
Shaw and Moore, and now seems definitely to 
. belong elsewhere. It is a strange reflection that 
when he sought to become more Irish than he 
“had been, and re-wrote, in his own way, 
some of the Irish Hero Tales in “ Deirdre ” 
(1923) and ““The Land of Youth ” (1924), 


Irish inspiration. “ Etched in Moonlight ’ 
(1928), his other prose work of the period, 
consisted largely of collected pieces, with the 
addition of a leng and vague combimation of | 
the essay and short story. He published rome 


ably Irish in its inspiration, his poetry, ater ‘new poems in 1925 under the title of “A 


all, retaining its early nobility. 


THE LAND WAR. 

Bis only novel, ‘‘ Castle Conquer,”’ was 
published-in 1925. It is a story of the Land | 
War of the latter part of the last century. It 
is a book which has a direct bearing upon the | 
Free State period ; for it would appear that, 
begun many years. earlier, it had to await its | 
completion- until he could write its last 
chapter ás it is written. : 

With the many books that have come from 
him during the period, Mr. Colum gave us 
** Dramatic Legends,” in 1922, and in 1927 | 
another volume of verse, entitled “‘Creatures.”’ 


in this time. ‘‘ The Road Round Ireland ”’ 
(1927) and “ Cross Roads in Ireland "’ (1930) 
are ‘books of the most diverse and entertaining 


nature, and one can hardly think of a better - 
acquainted with Ireland } 


way “of 
than by seeing it through Mr. Colum’s eyes. 


But his vision is so clear and true that he | 


never has to write consciously for a foreign | 
audience. “He speaks to mankind, but he is so 
intimate with his subject that, even though he 
lives in America, he has kept himself: on 


a aige goh ime 


gossipi 
irish Midlands. | 
_ A BEST SELLER. 

- Another Irish writer who has figured largely 
in the period is the late Donn Byrne. He was 
story-teller for the world at large, and the | 
romantic historical -novel was his medium. He 
made of his country. a glamorous place again, 

and became of a later Irish Walter 


Poetry Recital,’”’ and another slender volitme 
of verse called ‘‘ Strict Joy” in 1931, but 
neither of these works can be said to have 


| appeared in 1926, but, although these endure, 
it is the magic of his early prose we miss, 
for it has been truly said of ‘‘The Char- 
| woman's Daughter ” that one might read it 
after “ The Vicar of. Wakefield ” and feel 
that cne had not come down in the world. 


‘POETRY AND PROSE. : 
Of the poets, Yeats still towers in the fore- 


I d. He h h himself with the 
“Two volumes of travel sketches, which must . a 
be regarded as creative works, appeared also | 


years, and the jibe that ‘‘ he could have made 
of any other air the little, careful mouthfuls | 
of his song ” remains as untrue as when it 
was made twenty years ago. He is still with 


deep.” which has made him one with the mys- . 
“tery of Ireland. Always the man of action 
as well as the poct, he has not been content 
to sit dewn with his past and regret the now 
long-lost mood that held him in bis day of | 
The Celtic Twilight.” Age has not withered | 
him, and he is still Ag youngest poet we 
have. He has been prolific during the period 
of the Free State. In the three volumes, 
“ Later Poems”’. (1922), ‘‘ Seven Poems and 
a Fragment” (1922), and “The Tower” 

(1928) he has n6t only made the great repn- 
tation of his earlier phase secure, but created 


ployed him since the War began to break 
fresh fields to his vision. In 1921 he pub- 
-lished “ Four Plays for Dancers,”’ a series of 
| experiments for the theatre. - | 

His prose work has been mainly ot the kind 


biography, is something 


it may be classified as auto- 
erent and some- 


smaller audience than 
either Donn Byrne or 


Thus, he now seems to : 
find his material as. 


he began to lose whatever was in him of real } 


added-to his reputation. His collected poems — 


Us and of us “in that dim wisdom old and © 


“another in the newer forms that have em- 5 


me: duction by the new 
(22. order, or, it may have 
ae & been, only indirectly. For 


Mr, Yeats, who sets him | 


high, has said that it 
was his friend’s enforced 


absence in England dur- * 


ing the early days of his 


F. BR. Hicerss, of “his occasional. visits 


to eld English country | 


houses that brought a new sense of English 
lyric tradition and changed a wit into a poet.” 
He has published three books of verse during 


the period, “ An Offering of Swans ” (1924), 


“Wild Apples ” (1928), and a larger collec- 


1 tion, again under the: title, sé Wil d Apples,” 


was published in America in 1929. 


Seamas O'Sullivan, whose finest work was | 
| all done before the beginning of the Free State : 


period, published his Collected Poems in 
America in 1924, and only two slender 
booklets, privately printed, have since come 


-from him. 
Zi, George W. Russell, made his only con- . 


tribution to the decade in his volume, *‘ The 
Voices.of the Stones ’’—a significanit title— 
which was published in 1925. 


THE YOUNGER POETS. 


The only young poets of quality of the time 


are Austin Clarke and F. BR. Higgins. - Both 
made their beginnings before 1921, and have 


been sturdy. fellows from the first. ‘They are |; 
of the company of the realistic novelists; 


they are realists in verse, and write out of 
the mood of their time. Mr. Clarke -has gone 


- to the Gaelic wells, and whatever he has 
taken from that source he has made fresh and . 


living. Mr. Higgins has left his more native 


Meath to find Western gold, and from the . 


peasant in wild places has caught a music 
that he has made his own. Austin Clarke 


published his gleaming “ Sword of the West”. 
in 1922, *‘ The Cattle Drive in Connacht’ 


in 1925, and “ Pilgrimage ”’ in 1929. During 
these years he wrote also 
two plays in verse, 


“The Son of Learning ”’ 


(1929), in. which he = 
gave a variant of the“ 
theme treated by Yeats = 
in *‘ The King’s Thres- : 
hold”? and “The 
Flame” (1931), i 


- which he treated a more 


dificult theme with 
equal power. The verse 
of F. R. Higgins is of 
different content, but its 
technique is scarcely 
less fine than that of 
Austin Clarke. His first slight volume, 
*“* Salt Air,” was published in 1923, and he 


Austin CLARKE, 


has since written two books that are more . 
“ Island Blood ” (1925) and’ 
"The Dark Breed ” (1927). 


substantial, 


In reading the poetry of Clarke and Higgins . 


we feel as far removed from the bright 


rhyming of Davis, Mangan and Ferguson as 
when, reading the work of some of our 
realistic novelists, we try to remember Gerald 


Griffin, the Banims and Charles Kickham. | 


Yet, it is ‘the same Ireland that has pro- © 
| duced them all. It would seem, however, 
tliat, with the establishment of the Free 


State, we came to the end of conscious 
| patriotic expression in our h | 


longer 6 sing to sweeten : í asa 


sic in Ha iii 


" were a nation, and that she had come at last 


Senatorship, and the fact | 


O'Sullivan, Seumas. 
i Deirére ...... 
Stephens, James. The Land of Youth 


Yeats, W. 8. 


Wild Apples (Amc. 
ca) assa??? 1929 


The Dark Breed . 


AIM “sc; 


'The Valley of the 
Squinting Win- 
dows. New Edn. 

The. Mirror in the 
Dusk. New E:in. 

The Various Lives 
ot Marcus Igoe 1° 

The Smiling Faces : 

Return to _- 
theever ..«.. see 


Storm Peete ee eeeesesces 


The Assassin 

The Life of Tim 
Healy .. 

The Fairy Goose. 

The Mountain 
Tavern 

The House of Geld 

Return of the Bri: 

A Toeourtst’s Guide 
to Jrelund 

“we seem ........ 

I Went to Russia. 


Collected Poems . 


A Poetry Recita! .. 


Sirict Joy att 


Four Years ......... 
Four Plays 


vancers. . 
The Trembling 
the i 
Later 
Seven Poems and 


Cellected Works 1925-1926 
The Tewer .. 


Works by “ Michael! Ire. 
land,” Con O'Leary, 
Prank O° Connor, Mary 
Frances McHugh, Frank 
Gallagher, Harry Stuart, 
and many others. 


TRISH PAINTING. 
-+ 
A SCHOOL INSPIRED BY 
ORPEN. 


| RISH painting (as distinct from illumina- 


tion) has never attained a brilliance com- 
parable with the brilliance of Irish and 
Angio-Irigh literature. It has numbered few 
devotees, and only within very recent times 
have the best of them won any kind of 
reputation outside or inside their own 


| country. ‘Until twenty years ago, in fact, 
| Trish painting was rather poor and academic 


stuff—usually an inferior edition of undis- 
tinguished English Styles. There was never 
anything that could even remotely be called 
an. Irish ‘‘school ” of painters. Generally, if 
they drew inspiration at all from Irish sub- 
jects, they painted them after the manner of 
Englishmen working on British themes. 
But some ten years before the Free State 
was established there came signs that. Irish 
art was [ @ to take a course of its own. 


A few notable painters began to find their 


subjects in Ireland—not the soft, English- 


like countrySide of tilled Leinster, but the . 


mountains and torn lakes of 
t, One of these men was Mr. J- 


 B. Yeats; another was the late Sir William 
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Button ! 
‘The most amazingly successful way to TRUE-TO- 
TON INCONSPICUOUS hearing yet achieved. 
Smaii—the size of a Sd. piece! The new Feather- 
weight “ARDENTE ” ewbodies the latest principles 
of Aural Science, and fits snugly without attach- 
ments, 
Aura] Science has kept pace with the progress 
made in other branches of modern civilisation—and its 
latest achievement is the new “ ARDENTE.” 
This is the culmination of many years of research and 
improvement by the world-famous Acoustician inventor, 
Mr. R. H. Dent, 
To-day, there is no need for the deaf—whatever the 
extent or duration of the disability—to suffer .-this 
distressing handicap or headnoises any ionger 
With the new “ ARDEN TE,” Church, Conversation, 
Music, Wireless, Shopping,Talkies, Games and daily 
routine are just as possible for them as those with 
normal hearing. And, remember, this “ARDENTE” . 
is so small and compact (the smallest made) as to be 
INCONSPICUOUS and TRUE-TO-TONE for al! needs 
The astounding success of “ ARDENTE”™ is~ due to 
the fact that it is the ONLY INDIVIDUAL 
method—which means that your particular case is 
suited to- its individual needs. Thousangs of men 
and . women in every walk of tife have regained 
happy normal life —and HEARING through 
‘“ARDENTE.” Let “ARDENTE” give you hearing, 
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name. is a link’ with the- Pre | 


elites. " Their work has gone to. 


‘Australia, New Zealand, to the United States, 


há Ss ‘several of the Southern Republics . of 


ica, to Canada, to India, and also te { 
“Great Britain, where so mhariy home orders go. 
Another home stained glass firm is that of | 


4 Messi J. Clarke and Sons, a business 


“á gagpameangts ie uate’ on nthe Ciara of Fei fur 
- 1. Gloine, - They. are led by Mr. A. EL ‘Child, 


HE first decade i in the báis ot fi Irish 
Re Free State, in io fax as the national 
| eaters is concerned, has undoubtedly been 


tie decatin ot Suas O' Canad. Before his first . 
| play was staged at the Abbey Theatre om the 


evening of April 9th, 1925, nothing had been 
heard of the remarkable 

man whose doings have 

— since been chronicled in 

-all parts of the world, 


1 


lelieag, 


Pe ee Silver Tassie ™ y 


ht O'C e protean -atgument with 
ie or: ‘of the Avbey or Theater, but ti rete, 

he. tection of the play elsew here, 

6 much to heal the breach then made, 

6 Alain are still frequently reic ;, 
Dublin, Only his two oné-act plays, “Iain. 


1 stem: In.” and. " Namnie's Nigh: Outs’ 
have failed. to be revin 


| by the Abbey 
quite unwerthy of production at all, 


After O'Casey, the next: in ‘popularity á 
the Abbey Theatre to-day is another p) pa 
wright who actually began his carcc, with 


| Pray R.H.A., s 
| n ‘and whose plays are now 
“known oi nm to | 
New York. Notenly has 
£Y Casey contributed the 

outstanding plays. of the 
first ten. years of the 


EER FF pe “fcunded in Dublin. nearly half a century ago. | 
bail + a | It became widely famous by the work of the © I 
Gan cés al! late Harry Clarke, who was head of the house | 

ye Se 2 S they ze! following the death of his father, the late Mr. . 


a: a} Joshua Clarke. Where 
any, ave iad the brsiharorie of a national ver there is a church | 
” eee } or building fertunate enough to possess a@ | = 


the foundation of the Irish Free <j, a 

_ Shiels. had his first little play 

| sBedmates,” produced at, the mat The vated 

in January, 1961, but it 277, 
was not until ‘October, ee ee Kim 


art. 


Enve- 
mmed. 
Post 6d. 


‘the body of 
precisely like that of academics everywhere 
else, and neither better for ‘worse. | 


but their talents, as a whole, lie in a different 
field of painting, and are lows characteristi- 


cally “ national.” “Mr. Harry Kernoff tends 
rather to design and symbol; Mr. Leo 


Whelan, R-H.A., is a portrait painter first | 


and foremost. ‘here.is a host ef others, -} 
“including ' Miss Hilda Roberts and. Miss | 


Grace .Henry, all of whom have been in- 
fiuenced im greater or less degree by the 


movement initiated by Orpen. Again, there 


has: been one man, Patrick Tuohy, whose 
influence, but for his’ untimely death, might 
easy have set the -seal a - direction 
of Free State: art. 

AlL-of these are what may Se called tha 
progressives, the men who-are carrying Irish 
art along new. lines. On the other hand is 
“academics,” whose work is 


Ireland, 
like England, is. blessed and plagued with an 
Academy of Arts; which contrives to hold 
its “exhibition of sound, if ‘not particularly 
distinvuished;* Work year after year. As-is 
usual with established institutions, the Roya! 
Hibernian Academy gets more kicks than 
ha’ pence’ from artistic opinion; but it does 


succeed in .exerting a.somewhat steadying | 


influence. upon the more recalcitrant artists, 


- for, however they may deepise the Academy, 


most of them like to be hung in it. 

But'a useful counteractive to Academy con- 
servatism exists in Dublin. Headed by Mr. 
Paul Henty many years ago, a ee of 
the younger painters whe ¢2¢57=22 sence 
had just begun to kick # 4 K& 
against the ighicks “ de 
formed a; loose body 
known as the Dublin 
Painters’... Association. 

The value of. this 2 
organisation lies in the #2 
fact- that: it. engages . to. Se 
hang.any and every kind ¢ W 
of picture submitted by © a 
a.. member; and this 
Seen has. done much 

., foster... the . hreak- 
i from .old. canons, 
while it,.doubtless serait’ farts 4 for ‘the 


remarkable. pepularity of one-man shows in | 


Dublin. .On the whole, indeed, the younger 


back or go too fast. And most of the pro- | 
tagonists of the new movement have benefited 
at one time or another by the valuable Taylor | 
Scholarship, as their successors will benefit 


from, the Haverty and Higgins Bequests, both | 
of which have been made. since the Free State. 


came into being. 


. STAINED GLASS. 


pees 


_ STAINED glass window brought from | 
A London recently was revealed with. 


much ceremony. to the eyes of a crowded 
congregation in a Free State church. “During 


NCSE “od ight sl ome 2 


OTHER INFLUENCES. == 
Other painters have taken part in this move- | 
ment——for é is unquestionably a movement— 
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window designed “and carried out by Harry 
Clarke it is treasured as a precious possession. 


The firm -still flourishes, and but ‘recently 


executed a large window for Sacramento, | 
Cahfornia: ' 
During the past three or fate years home | 


} Manufactures have grown in appreciation to 


“the extent that foreign imports have fallen by 
fifty per cent.; This effect has beem felt 
especially in ecclesiastical - work, to which 
Messrs. Earley, of Camden street, Dublin, |} 
have devoted theory anid. practice.. ‘The most 

expensive part of the processes of stained glass 
is the “ firing,”” and Dublin has attained a 
reputation for proper ‘‘ firing.’”” Permanence | 
and brilliancy absolutely depend on it. The 
foreign “sell quickly ” methods of production - 
must in time prove their own undoing. At 
‘Messrs. ‘Earley and Sons the most modern 


| technieal methods are employed, and all the | 


"firing ” is done by means of eleetricity. 
The firm was established seventy-five years 
ago. One of its remarkable accomplishments 
is the great three-light window in the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, Arbour Hill, 


THE PRESS. 
á igre decade 1921-1931 has witnessed many 
? births and many deaths-in the Southern 
Irish Press. Four prominént daily news- 
papers ceased “publication within a few years 
of the Treaty. The Daily Express perished 


in 3922, followed shortly by the Cerk Con-- 


stitution. 
the - oldest 


The Freeman’s Journal, one of 
newspapers Wi existence, 


| succumbed, with its auxiliary, the Evening 


Telegraph, in 1924. To the surviving dailies 
there has been only one addition. The Irish 
| Press, founded in 1961, supplies an obvious | 
heal as the organ of the Parliamentary Re 


"publican Party. 


Among weekly and monthly journals both 
| birth rate and mortality have been excep- 


tionally high. It is sufficient to mention 
the most important. Jrish Truth had a short | 
but useful career from 1923 to 1926. The 
Irish Statesman, incorporating the Trish 
Homestead, was revived in 1923 by Mr. 
| George Russell, but had to cease publication 
in 1931. Dublin Opinion, fotinded in 1922, 
and the Irish “Sketch, dating from 1924, still 
carry ou a lusty existence. Sport died in 
1931. An tOglaigh and the Garda Review 


public, the Workers’. Voice,- the Foice of 


Labour (which, founded in. 1921, ‘became. the © 
Irishman. in 1907 and -the Watchwerd in 


| 1930), and the Trish Worker. . get i 


"4 


THE WEEKLIES. . . 
The weekly ee Press has: boots: 
inter alia, the A 


| Phoblacht (1. R.A.), the. Republiean Fite : 


(I.R.A., founded in 1931 on the ‘compulsory | 


‘decease of An Phoblacht), and the Star, 
which. from a weekly became a monthly ex- 
_of Cumann na nGaedheal opinion. 


There has been, in addition, a host of 
religious, sporting, technical and. 
-“ society ” papers. On the other hand, only 


political, 


one literary quarterly, the splendidly edited 
Dublin Magazine, founded 
O'Sullivan, has contrived to live and to pre- 


serve its sa dees Other attempts to | 


! ! have’ fizzled. out after 
‘thie first few issues. 


oe i notable tendentey of ‘the decade has. aie | 
an intensified . insasion. of. Ireland by she. 
. pophlar English dailies. . Most. of. ons 
_mnahe. nee defers % Trish news. 
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| of his time. 


Trish Free. State. 


Free State, bet he has 
also had a determining 

| effect upon ‘the kind of 
~. Play that. other play-_ 


wrights are writing, and | 


has had an effect upon the Abbey Theatre 
audience that is —— ‘short of ‘Trevofu-* 


in fhe” 


tionary. 


O'Casey ~ is represéiated to-day 


repertory of the Abbey Theatre by five plays, 
His 


| three of which are of major i 
| first. play, “The Shadow of a Gases,” 
staged in April, 1923, is said to have been 


Theatre, and it is safe to «ssumo that when 


| it was accepted no one had the faintest idea 


that it was the work of a man who was 


destined to become recognised in all parts ot 
the world as one of the important dramatists 
While it is very attractive on 


the stage, ‘‘The Shadow of a Gunman” is 


really little more than a dramatisation of a 


newspaper column during any of the troubled 
years that preceded the ‘foundation of the 
The people in it, the 


‘the tenth that he submitted to the Abbey. 


, the ' psendo-pedlar, the lazy ne’6r- 


es. Jnanaging women, are al! 
vigerts’ of the tenement houses of 


ithe Dublin stums ; 


About a year. later, in March, 1924, “ Juno 
and the “ Payeock *” received its first pro 
duction, and was at once acclaimed as a 
masterpiece. In this play O'Casey does reach 
out beyond... ‘the peculiar conditions of the 
Dublin in which the play is located, and in 
the etie character of the harassed mother, 


| dan created & world-character: Tt is inter- 


esting to note that while it was Juno who. 


| attracted the attention ef the outside world, 


in Dublin it was the two typical city wastrels, 


““Joxer ' Daly and '“ Captain ' Boyle, the 
~“ Paycock,” -whe brought the play into 


immediate popularity, and who keep it still 
a play th; can fill the Abbey Theatre when 
ever 1t is revived. That they are figures of 


faree, etched in the gall of satire, seemed to. 


make them all the more popular; and, as 
acted by Messrs. F. J.. McCormick and Barry 


Fitzgerald, they made a comedy pair un- 


| excelled in the contemporary drama. 


“Juno and the ‘ Paycock,’*’ however, has 


' been judged by the outside world as showing 


how Irishmen are quite prepared to suffer 
and even- die for the Motherland, and quite 


as equally prepared to permit themselves 
| to be supported in idleness in the industry | 


and his young son, Johnny, is a cripple, 


maimed in the Rising of 1916, and finally 
taken out for execution as a spy by his old 
comrades of the Irish Republieam Army. 
| Perhaps the tragedy alternates toe closely 


| wpon the farce. or that it was” staged 


primarily in an at...osphere wherein all that 


had just passed was treated as a bad dream; 
anyhow, Dublin audiences accepted the play 
as one of the funniest that the Abbey Theatre 
had ever staged. 

“The Plough and the Stars,” Grsé stuged 
on Febrúary 8th, 1926, was another matter : 


this play proveked~ scenes which were 


reminiscent of. the first week of Synge’s | 


one Playboy of the Western World 


twenty years earlier. Again nomen 4 


sacrifice demanded. by patriotism, and i in the | 


smash of the Clitheroe home is 
in vivid fashion how ithe struggle which 
| founded. the Trish Free. State w 


still his moet popular, 
play; “ Paul Twyning,” 


“A- semewha fered way, giving Mr. FP: 
J. McCormick fscope. for the display of his 
n = genius. Im 2930 “The New 
|. Gossdon: ”? showed. Mr. Shiels coz:trastin o the 
old and “the tus it rural Ireland; with the 

ele ' isymbol of rhodernity, 
Since. the Sea” ite came into being Mr. 
Brinsley MacNamara. has been one oí the 
most acceptable of comedy writers for the 
Abbey Theatre, and in “ The Glorious Un- 
certainty,” first staged in 1923, and “ Look 
at the Heffernans !” 1926, he has written two 
comedies which increase in. popularity with 
every revival ‘‘The Glorious Uncertainty,” 
as. its name. signifies, is mainly concerned 
with horse- racing, as practised in an Irish 
village; but im “ Look at the Heffernans !’ 


- 


i á Semel cai eative added to the 


humours of intrigues to bring about the 


marriage of eligible bachelers.. In “The 


Master,” first produced in 1928, Mr. 
MaecNamara was at his most serious, but his 


. portrayal of the conditions of life under 


which a rural schoolmaster labours in Ireland 
has never. achieved the popularity of his 


. lighter work. 


i 


i 


7 


! 
i 
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Of the older dramatists, Lady Gregory has 
produced four full-length plays, Mr. Lennox 


+ Robinson eight, Mr. W. B. Yeats four, and 


Mr. TF. ©. Murray four. Of Lady Gregory's 
plays, probably, the “ Story Brought by 


. Brigit,” first staged in 1924, is of the greatest: 


importance ; “gra her adaptation oí Molicre's 
. ““Would-be Gentleman, * 


1926,. and her dramati- 
Station of ‘Don 
“Quixote,” under the 
Stl “Sancho’'s 
Master,” 1927, were ex- 
‘eellently received om 
‘their first presentations 
"at the Abbey Theatre. 
Mr. Lennox Robinson 
has gone far afield for 


is been “ Crabbed Youth and Age,” 1922. 


“The Big House,” 1926; ‘‘Ever the Twas, - 
, 1929, and “ The Far-Of Hills.” “ Ever 
the Twain ” goes to tiie United States for 1 
' theme, showing, the lecturer from Europe In 
touch with his American hosts; but it was 
in “TL; Big House’’ that Mr. Robison 
touched one of the pressing problems oí cot 
temporary Ireland. Im this fine play he 
shows how the Anglo-Irish familics are 
falling before the newer conditions, |! he 
fails to suggest how they will finally adapt 
themselves. ~ Mr. Yeats has produced two 
adaptations of the - CFdipus af Sophoc! les, 
im addition to a play about Dean Swift, 
entitled “The Words Upon the W ndow 
Pane,’’ and a Noh play called ' 1 


| imeluded ' — 'Áulamn Eire,” first stag red im 
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Irish artists do mot fate too badly. The are respectively organs of the Free State De- | of the mother.. Thus, what is accepted as the 

Dublin Metropolitan School of Art, under fence Force and of the Civic Guard. The | most laughable farce is taken very seriously ee |his subject matter. and be found 

Mr.. George Atkinson, R.H.A., gives them a | giindard was founded. in 1928 as an organ | “by the — critics and audiences of other (ae has probably = expert films sho 
Speciar”™” decent. groundwork, -and then lets them do | of Roman Catholic opinion. 'Lábour, Tir its | ' countries ! -E& mm ”’ Boyle prefers to | Lexxox Roma, mented more than any they a 
bais " pretty. well as they please, keeping a watch- | ain, shades, has been repre: d by a | spend his time in publichouses with his friend of his contemporaries. eminence 

ful eye-to see that they do not slip too far | nest. of weeklies, including the Workers” Re. | “ Joxer”’ rather than do any useful work ; i His outstanding plays of the past ten year cities of t 
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Among the . newer  playw Ls wing «Miia 

had more than ~on> “play staged ; 
Teresa Deevy, Mr. Gerald Brosn sp 
E. W. Tocher. , in fe. : ‘Toc er th 
Theatre would uii to have i 
' portant find, as his “Moon i in. ‘the ‘rit ow 
River”? was probably the outsta sh; 
of the 1931 season. 


any 


The Abbey Theatre has Seaiias mie 
strenuous, times since 1921, but the grant of 


a subsidy by the Irish Free State Govern- 


ment.in 1024 did much to make. i: financial. | 


Its. 


position a little more secure. 
company 


McCormick, - 


are still Messrs, I. J. 


Fitzgerald, Michael J. Dolan, P. J. Carolan, | 
Arthur Shields, Erie Gorman, ' with AE 


comers in Denis O’Dea, Joha @hekees | 
Among the ladies, Miss. 
Maureen Delany, May Craig, Eileen Crowe, 
Shelah Richards and | 


and Fred J ohnson. 


Christine Hayden, 
Kate Curling are the most _Prominent. 


For a long period Dublin’s needs in the 
of drama } i 


foreign and more literary ty 
were ‘supplied. by. the Dublin Drama 

which staged plays every month at the Abbey 
Theatre, with the assistance cf professional 
and amateur players. . The Abbey Theatre, 
too, had staged plays by foreign dramatists 


from time to time, but the opening of the 


Dublin Gate Theatre Studio in the winter of 
1928 gave Dublin once 
more a permanent home 
for the drama of the 
modern world. It was 


acting | i 
has been but little. altered in the | 
ten years, so that the prime favourites | 
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y addition, he has. designed and earried out 
. with : 


, 


-and Coleman, as the chief upholders of, re- 


tien, represent the conservative element in 


i Ghlas mai boas ». Mr.-@allen’s princi- 
| pal ecclesiastical work is the chapel of 
Catholic University School, Dublin. In 


- numerous works in connection. 
anas and convents. 

Among Irish church kjeniiathe the name of 
Mr. R. M. Butler, Professor of pores 


Another, _ outstanding 
designer i is Mr. J. J. Robinson,. whose reputa- 
tion is assured by a magnificent church at 
Lusk, ,County Dublin, and. by; St...Brigid’s 
‘Church, Killester, ‘County. ‘Dublin. . Three 
noteworthy ‘buildings appear in: the Honan 


Chapel, Cork, designed by »..Mr. .-James 
-MacMullan ; St. ‘Thomas’s Parish . Church, 


Dublin, designed by Mr. F. J. Hicks, and 


Messrs. Jones and Kelly’s church at Athlone. 
W. H. Byrne and Son and Messrs. Ashlin 


spectively, the Renaissance and Gothic tradi- 


Irish church design. At the opposite pole is 
‘Mr. Barry Byrne, a Chicago architect, whose 


of the 


in the little Peacock  . 
Theatre, the home of the ui 
Abbey Theatre Sehools * 
of Acting and the Ballet, 
that the Gate Theatre 
had its first seasons, and - 
it was there that it g 
first performance ‘wat 
given in October, 1928. 
With the production of 
“ Peer Gynt’’ for the 
first time in Ireland, Mr. Liltar Edwards 
and Lis colleagues laid the foundation of 
their now high reputation. - 

In the beginning of 1930 the Gate Theatre 
found itself installed in a new theatre of its 


Hitton Epwakps. 


riters’ for rr 
Glorious Un- 
and “Look 


Sam — 
Fig: ‘with ., 


aty,”” 


y concerned á own in the famous Rotunda buildings, and. 
in ‘an Irish . since its opening that new theatre has wit- 
MieRereens ' bead messed such productions as those of “ Faust,’’ 


“Wife to a Famous 
. Man,” “ Gas,” “Ten Nights in a. Bar 
Room,” '“ The Witch,” “The. Beaux 
Stratagem,”? ‘‘ Back to Methuselah,”’ ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice’? and its sequel, ** The 
Lady of Belmont,” and “ Tiar Paul.” ‘The 
Gate Theatre has staged plays by Irish 
authors, notably “‘ Juggernaut,’”’ by David 
Sears; “ The Hunger Demon,’’~by Austin 
Clarke, and “ A Flutter of Wings,’’ by T. 
C. Murray. | i 
Shortly after the foundation of the Írish 
Free State the Government ‘a Censor- 
ship of Films Act, under which all fiims 
shown in Free State cinemas must be licensed. 
This State censorship is quite different from 
that of the old British Board’ of Film 
Censors, and it keeps a strict ‘control’ “of the. 
mora] tone of all films. | 
Since the foundation of the Free State in 
1921 the outstanding event.in the cinema 
world has been the development. of the 
“-talkie ”; but, to a lesser’ idegree, the de- 
velopment of the super-cinema has also been 
notable. Dublin now possesses. ‘over thirty 
fully-equipped cinemas, at least five of which | 
ean be compared favourably with the best to. 
be found in any other capital. While the | 
films shown are not quite as new as when 
they a“s seen by London, -)ublin has a pre- 
eminence in comparison w ith al] other large 
cities of the British Isles, po the latest films 
may be seen there before they are shown in. 
other large cities. Every cinema in Dublin 
has its clientéle, and it has been estimated | 
that well over 100,000 people attend cinema 
performances . at least once every week 
throughout the year. As nearly every cinema. 
in Ireland is now fitted for “' talkies,” the 
latest films are shown even in the smallest | 
towns, and the larger Irish towns are moving. 
towards the Rae 


“ Berkeley Square,”’ 


to the 


| 


HE trend of church — 
generally speaking, a 
nationalised Rom; 1 , wl cn © 
)n the present century, has. persist 
the Free State’s ten of. 


- Strikingly modernist church at Turner's Cross, 
Cork, exhibits the greatest breach with 


| ecclesiastical convention in Ireland. 


amaidí 
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MUSIC. 


a 


(By the “ Irish Times ” Music Critic.) 
SS cpg view of the recent and present state 
of music in the Irish Free State is 


place. A Sligo man, for 
instance, well may boast 
and rejoice at any time i 
concerning “he zeal that fa 
marks the practice of i”. 
music in his town and 
district. In Dublin 
‘one’s view may change be” 
with the season. In the ó 
early winter one is con- FS 

fronted with the obstacle ha 
standing in the way of és 
public concert-giving by 
choral and orchestral 
societies by reason of 
thé lack of a thoroughly 
convenient hall.. As the season goes on the 


JOHN McCormack. 


| aspect of musical affairs becomes more cheer- 
| ing. December’s annual flourish of eagerly 


attended recitals of ‘‘ Messiah ” music in 
Protestant churches, suburban as well as 
central, is not without value as a sign that 
the love of music is widespread and deep in 
the hearts.of people who, perhaps, make little 
profession of it. 

Easter in due course brings the opening of 


“musical competitions, ranging from those 


with modest standards to the ever-growing 
Feis Ceoil, held in May, and presenting a 
. lusty climax of musical rivalry. Eminent 
musicians who have served as adjudicators at 
the Dublin Feis Ceoil bear no doleful report 


of music here. 

To the period following the Treaty belong. 
at least, two events fraught with an im- 
rtance that may endure for. many years. 
First of these was the sanction given by the 
young Government to the establishment of an 


Army School of Music. 
the best man available, the authorities en- 


of the German Kaiser’s Regiment of Guards, 
to plan and direct the School. Colonel. Brase 
has taught his bandsmen, German fashion, 
to work at symphonic as well as military 
music. 

The other big event was the foundation of 
the Dublin Philharmonic Society on its 
present, basis as an orchestral as well as a 
ehoral society following the Kesthoren, -cen- 


Colonel Brase it was who gave its achievement 
a smeifé character. 


SOME BIG. WORKS, - 


. of a concert: hall. 


now established as the preva 
lis possibilities for modern Ire 
revealed by the late Professor § 
ful little ae at Spiddal, Co 
This baibding,. however, : 


has per- 


4 ass mo ‘Williams Mass, and a big range | 
e —-ooí smaller unaccompanied works. The faet- 


likely to be colonred according to time and 


“of the extent or the standard of the practice 


Determined to get- 


' gaged Colonel Fritz Brase, late Bandmaster. 


' tenary celebration in 1927. The Society's. 
“success has not been one man ’s work; but . 


It would be a mistake to make iio much of 
wal One of the 


4 ting halls suffices for the concerts of the. 
| Bantock’s “ Vanity of Vanities,” the | 


Barc 
Fa ~ Ped bá 
S ; ens 3 “ “ — 
gunty Donegal, which » was | 
+ Kay “i san 8 cá 
I y Mr. Le ‘J. Cullen to- 


— 


| of all in Freland. 


F undertaking Bach's great Mass in 
. this year. } 


the Dublin Operatic Society. . 


such as Paderewski, Kreisler, Melba, 


7 


germ ge ancient reputation 


whose art have found an honoused place in 
_most parts of the civilised world. 


Both of them have found an outlet in 
ecclesiastical and memorial work of the finest 
type. Mr. Reeves’s most noteworthy achieve- 
ment, perhaps, is his bronze-memorial tablet 
for the Chapel of St. John’s College, Sydney. 
His magnificent War Memorial for Grange- 
gorman Parish Church, Dublin, is justly 
esteemed, as are his two imevborial tablets in 
the Hickie family’s chapel at Slevoir, County 
Tipperary. Works of a different class, but no 
Jess memorable, are the casket, inlaid with 
silver, which was presented to the Director of 
the Brussels Museum by the Committee of 
the. 1930 Exhibition of Irish Art, held there ; 
a presentation album to Sir Horace Plunkett, 
bound in silver and enamels ; and the gold and 
enamel badge for the President of the 
Belvedere College. Union. 


Mr. Reeves’s work owes: not a little to pre- 
Raphaelite influence ; Miss Cranwill takes her 
inspiration from ancient Celtic ornament. Her 
works are various and celebrated. Three fine 
examples remain in Ireland—a _ superb 
Tabernacle door for St. Michael's Church, 
Ballinasloe ; the Senate casket and the Senate 
division bell, both of which were presented 
to the Free State Senate by Mrs. Stopford 
Greene. Even better known, though remote 
from Ireland, are the splendid works that she 
executed sey St. Patrick’s- Church, in San 
Francisco. These are represented by a 
Monstrance of precious metals; a _ large 
and magnificent Sanctuary lamp, similarly 
executed, and altar card frames. Another 
noble example is the pectoral cross that she 
designed and executed for Archbishop 
Carbery, on the ~-commission of Count 


McCormack. 


SCULPTURE. 


oo -- 


4 bier sculptor. nowadays stands a poor 
chance in every country, but the poorest 
Eighty years ago there 
were individuals and institutions in the 
country that recognised merit in a native 
sculptor and gave him the commissions with- 
ont which it is Impossible for the professional 
aaa “il sculptor to carry on his 
work, The result of this 
SS Patronage is seen in 
Bos Foley’s noble statues for 
Trinity College and in 
Hogan’s splendid work 
in the Carmelite Church 
in Clarendon street, 
To-day there are no 
purchasers, or hardly 
any, and as a result 
there are only one or 
two professional sculp- 
tors in the Free State. 
Private iadividuals have 
ceased to adorn their houses with statuary ; 
the learned institutiors and public offices pro-. 
fess to have :]l they want; war memorials, 
which haye heén a god-send’ to raany English 
sculptors of yarying merit, are unfashionable 
in the Free State; and the Church, once the 
sculptor’ s mainstay and principal customer, 
now prefers cheap and nasty statues frot 
Italian factories to good work from Irish 
studios. -- 
Yet two men, in their different ways, Maise 
parr to turn out some fine work in the. 
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Moreover, “the Gaiety ‘Theatre has given 
: several weeks every year to opera performed _ 
either by visiting professional companies or 
by those vigorous local organisations—the 
Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society and 
The Theatre. 
Royal has been available on Saturday after- 
noons for the visits of musical notahilities 


' Chaliapin, and Galli-Curci, as well as for the 
: appearan::s of our own vocal star; now re- 


if settled in his native ‘country+John 
| | McCormack. : | i 
| OBBLIGATO, 
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METAL WORK. 
a en 


in the 
_ Managing of metals is revived during these 
days by two notable craftsmen, Mr. Oswald 
' Reeves, of the Dublin Metropolitan School of 
Art, and Miss Mia Cranwill, specimens of 
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best Irish sculptor living. 


thentic artist. His principal works are a 
magnificent head, executed in 1924, and now 


memorial to Archbishop Walsh in Glasnevin 


' Cemetery ; and heads of Professor Joly, T. M, 


Kettle, and Sir Horace Plunkett. Opinions 
differ alike about Mr. Power’s chef d’cuvre, 
and about the value of his architectural 
carvings. 

Notable artists who, hes one reason or 
another do not come within the scope of this 
article, are Lady Glenavy, who, as Miss 
Beatrice Elvery, had considerable promise, 
but has ceased work—publicly, at Jeast—for 
some years; and Mr. Andrew O'Connor, who 
spends most of his time and executes most of 
his work in the United States. But Mr. 
Jerome Connor, whose Lusitania and Tralee 
Memorials are well-known in Ireland, has 
lately returned from America to make his 
base in Dublin. Mr. Connor is-one of the 
very rare exceptions to the general run of 
artists, forced by lack of patronage, to find a 
tivelteod out of Ireland. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
ae Wren 


I” is often said that Dublin takes little in- 
terest in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
but actually, for our population, the yearly 
attendance compares more than favourably 
with that of the principal art galleries of 
the world. Furthermore, the importance of 
the Gallery is being more and more widely 
appreciated, both at home and abroad. Part 
of this new interest, doubtless, is due to the 
Gainsborough Centenary Exhibition of 1927. 


0’ Callaghan was Director of the Gallery. A 
Government vote of £35,000 for maintenance 
of the Gallery, of which 
#1, 000 was earmarked for 


. £1,500 from the Hugh 
. Lane bequest, were then, 
‘and still are; the 
-Gallery’s main resources. 


"Mr. O'Callaghan. bought 


n,’’ by Lorenzo. Lotto 
for £2,000—a good 15th 
century. example: of the 
Venetian school. He also 
‘bought Salvado’s 

“ Virgin and Child,” a 
fine Venetian picture of 
the same period, for £200. 
In 1927, when Dr. Thomas Bodkin became 
Director, a new era began in the Gallery’s 
Dr. Bodkin had been for ten 
years a member of the Board, aid enjoyed 
its confidence in a marked degree. He was 
given authority to purchase works of art up 
to a maximum price of £1,500 without re- 
ference to the Board in any case of emergency. 
Under this special power Dr: Bodkin bought 
‘Fhe Peasant Wedding ” of Pieter Brueghe!, 
the younger, for £1,200, by a lucky find in a 
Dublin antique dealer’ s. This picture is 
al of a number of ver- 
sions of similar composition. It was subse- 
quently lent to the Exhibition of Ancient 
Flemish Art at Antwerp, and attracted 
general notice. A special Act of the 
Oireachtas was passed to permit the loan, 
ar | several other countries have ‘since taken 
advantage of this Act to borrow from the 
Gallery. In-1928 Jacob van Ruisdael’s ‘ A 
Stormy Sea ”’ re for £650, and Jean 
Baptiste Perronnesu’s:*‘ Portrait of a. Man '5 
for £2,000. ‘The latter picture is at present 
on loan to the French Exhibition in London. 
eynolds portrait of Edmund 
“Burke was atquired by beq~est, and the. 
Gallery obtained the “ Pieta” of Texrw 


Dr. T. Boprry. 


The National” Gallery now contains 1,000 


R.H.A., is Lecturer in ee at the paintings and 500 drawings. 
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‘for measty 
amateur, 
that is being done, or has been done, lately in 
. the Free State, and, in particular, he has 
helped to mould the genius of the man who is 
recognised by cultivated taste as infinitely the 


This is Mr. Albert Powee. R, ILA... ah 
obtained the Tailteann Gold Meda) for Sculp- 
ture in 1928.. Mr. Power's work’ has a. fine 
freedom, a strength of portraiture, and a 
largeness of execution that mark him the an- 


in Melbourne, of Archbishop Mannix; a fine 


ass 


In 1922, when our decade opens, Mr. Lucius | 


the “ Portrait of a Noble- . 
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attached to the Royal Fort 
Hill of Allen), which looks down on the great 


the vicissitudes of ‘time | 


BeHewstown, Down Reel: Galway and many 


‘other venues for racing are not owned by 


limited liability companies ; but concerns such 


‘as Phoenix Park Cinb, Leopardstown Club, 


Baldoyle, Limerick Junction, Naas, Mallow, 
Tuam and others are dividend-earning under- 


Liverpool Grand National ; the overwhelming 
number of entries for it re year are of horses 


Irish-bred. In India, too, the most coveted 
prizes—the Viceroy’s Cup at Caleutta, the 
King-Emperor’s s Cup at Calcutta, the Eclipse 
Stakes of India at Bombay, and so om—are 
carried off very frequently by “ products of 


was Festa; 
County Kildare and Festa in Dine Limerick 
In the United States of America the stallion, 
Star Shoot, begot winners of most money up 
to the time of his death; he was bred in 
County Kildare. Mate, one of the crack three 
years. old im USA. last year, was bred 


paternally and maternally from stock exported 


from: Ireland. 
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‘BUNTING. 


, 28 Feshaaiahe. 


and 2 Stag-- 
“hounds, Tentig i tend ei + Dosing | 


The Camas seameitite are the: packs hunted ur: 

© ‘Ireland at present and the Masters — 
ounds.—Ward Union (Master, Hon. . 

Mr. Santis Wyk); oe rs mpi age (ós 


| Gore-Grimes) ; Iveagh (Mr. D. W 


| tion with those of other countries. 
bred here ; and rarely is its winner other than | 


=; Union Mr Ch aa il); | » 
Thurles 


and Kilshane (Mr. A. G. 


i 
| ‘Seton) ; Tipperary (Sir T- Aineporth, Bast.) ; 
: ‘Waterford (the Mazquis of Waterford and Mr. 


‘United Hunt Club 
'R. Russell) ; West Waterford (Mr. I. Villiers 


i 


, Stuart) ; Westmeath (Captain C. Winter and 


the Earl of Longford) ; Wexford (Major M. I. 
Lakin) ; Mr. Alexander’s (Mr. Alexander). . 


Mid-Antrint (Mr. R. Morton) ; Bray (Mr. E. 
P. Peyton}; Castletown ‘ye al M. anaes a ; 
Clonmel (Mr, M. McCarthy) ; Croom (Mr. E. 
Fitzgibbon) ; ; East Down ( Captain 2. We 
Forde) ; ; North Down . D. Munn); 


| ar 
gun R. Collen) ; Captain Hall’s (Captain 
| Maxwell Close) ; South Dublin (Mr. C. M. 


_ North Kildare (Mrs. A. H. Connell); 
 Killinick (Me. J. Davis) ; Killultagh (Mr. A. 
| Willis) ; Limerick (Messrs. M. D. Shaw and 
|. McDonogh) ; Co. Longford (Lady Moira 
Farbes- and. Captain WN. Mayne); North Mayo 
(ate 3. ren ea igg raggnee niger 


See: atte M. 
O'Hara’ s (Major C. K. O'Hara); 
Skennakilla (Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan) ; Strabane 
| (Mr. W. B. Smyth}; Tynan and Armagh 
| (Miss I. McClintock); Westmeath (Mfr. H. 
Tynan) ; South Westmeath (a Committee). 
Beagles. —Sunnylands (Mr. A. W. 
Grainger) ; : Waterville (Mr. J. Shea) ; Boyd’s 
(Dr. W. S. Boyd}; Hornby’s (Mrs. A. Be 
Hornby). i 


LAWN-TEINNIS. 


ArsineusúonÚragoáóirrúoni 
was in 1923, or two years after the in- | 


ambitious im her lawn-tennis 
entered for the Davis Cup com- 


Fein 20") 

history, and 

| petsiion as a separate nation. Previously, 
Ireland was considered as part of Great 


| Britain for tennis purposes, and her greatest 


player, J. C. Parke, played on the British | 


| team. 


While the game of tennis enjoys one popu- 
larity in the country, no great measure of 
success has attended our players in competi- 
The game 
has spread largely in recent years, and is 
played not only in the cities, but im all the 


| country towns and villages, while the Civic 


Guards and the Free State Army have their 
championships. 

Ireland’ made a promising début in the 
Davis Cup, beating India in-her first match; 
but she went down to France in her next. 
Curiously enough, that team, consisting of 
Hon. C. Campbell, E. D. McCrea, L. A, 


|.Meldon and 8. F. Seroope, was probably the 
| best Ireland has had so far. 


In the folflow- 
img year we had a bye in the first round, and 
met France again im the second round, the 
visitors winning easily. . Ím 1925 we had our 
first away match, Austria beating us at 
Vienna in the first round. The following 


| year, after a first round bye, Spain narrowly 
| beat us at Fitzwilliam ; but in 1927 we mef a 


"tae te the eed wre 


1 were iron suain the Earopean champions 


st. 
: ae AA. 
0 # á. i. 
Aois sa i t - 
» Sartre . 4 “ H 


Harriers.—East Antrim. (Mr. Ji ies $ 


W. Smyth) ; f 


ception of the Pree State. that Ireland took . 


& 

| 

| | ‘ome Championship 1907, at 
| 

H 


one. - 
hare sa nót very much activity in 1926, 


| amateur ' boxing. aa 

i Wales all returned from these shores defeated. 
and J. O'Driscoll carried war into the enemies’ 

camp by winning the British Heavy-Weight 
title. 

Ili-luck dogged the footsteps of the Irish 
boxing team at the 1928 Olympiad. 

In the following year Ireland’s international 
engagements expanded, Germany, Scotland, 
England and Wales being met. 
| When General W. R. E. Murphy took con- | 
trol the game commenced to make real strides. 
The climax to a successful season came when 

a team, consisting of T. Hickey, W. O'Shea, 

J. Chase and M. Flanagan, went to the United 
States to take part in an International In- 

Tournament, and shared first place 

the home home country. 
this your also J. J. Murphy (Civic 
) won the British Cruiser-Weight : 


Garay all. sent representative sides and 
were in turn defeated. 


GOLF. 
cihelaicenicgs ciel 


(By J. P. R.) 
: Le last ten years have brought with then 
a 


and splendid achievement by Irish golfers. 
First of all came the formation of the Joint 
Advisory Committee, the banding together of — 
Sue four Unions, and the setting up of the 
| Board of Greenkeeping Research. Following 
ion the advent of the J.A.C. there ensued a 
| closer relationship between the G.U.L. and the 


'“stifution of a regular series of international 
matches. Another indirect result of the 


| foundation of the J.A.C. and the inception of. 


i the international matches ‘was a> tevival of 
| English and Scottish interest in the Trish 
| Open Amateur Championship; “but - the | 
| supreme achievement, from the competitive 
P point of view, was the organisation by - 

) Portmarnock Club of the Irish Open} 
| Championship in 1927. . 

The major Irish championships since the 
formation of the Free State were won by :— 
Port- 
; 1928, at gay ei 


y 


at. Dolly- 


mount, G. “8. "Noon: ae at Pate, Major } 


. Sutton; 1961, . 


} Laddie ; 


. a Connell’s . White Sandhills - 


remarkable development of Irish golf 


other Unions, which culminated im the in- | 


-| Bee. 


ton gh Lahinch, Miss Jar 
De: Mi ‘ P. Jameson; 


As at has, Mr 
at Portmarnock, Mrs. J. B. Walle 
», Miss E. Pentory. 


Championship. —1999 
| Portrush, J. Martin; 1925, at Millio. n, 


Malone, and 1925, at Portmarnock, 'r- 


| Ons 
i 1m, ‘at Malone, 8. Fairweather; 1927 ai Nit 


, P. O'Hare; 1928, at Sligo. L. Wallace. 
at Neweastle, H. McNeill - 1930, at Caste 
B 1951, at Portaí, Ww art, J 

a tie with H. McNeill) 


>a 
et — 


(By J. P. &.) 

io than twenty years ago, when Trish 

coursing men severed their lone standin 

 comnection with the National Coursing Chik 

and formed the Irish Conpsiy 

es, experienced }oc:! conned 

» honestly convinced that such a drastic 

a blunder. 

Paces on the governing body in Ireland 

hundeed and ninety-nine clubs. 

| that ; we have had for cicht years 

“ yhound Stud Book (: ‘stablished 

re lead all other countries in the 

ms fhounds we breed (2,600 litters 

. were gsm AP in 1960) ; we can boast in the 

National Breeders” Stakes (Derby and Oaks), 

| the most richly-endowed of coursing meetingy, 

During the last ten years Irish greyhounds 

have made their presence felt at the Waterloo 

) meetimgs. After winning the [Irish Cap, 

| Mr. Keenan s Keen Laddie, who in the Season 

before won the National Breeders’ Stakes, 

went to Altear and got into the last four of the 

I Blue Riband. Mr. Harte’s Hidden Screw was 

' | drawn from the deciding course owing to 
i 


) distress, and in 1930 Mr. Campbel!’s Stockwell 
- Street was one of the last four. 

| The wimners of the two principal stakes, 
| from 1922 to date (inclusive), were :— 

| trish Cup—i0e25, Mr. P. R. Considine (Mr, 
8. Fullers) First Capture; 1923-4, Mr P 
| O'Reilly {Miss O'Reilly 's) Sairshea: 1924-5, Mr, 
T. D. O’Sallivan’s Brave Show; 1925-6, Mr. P. 
|. Mulligan (Mrs. Egan’s} Guiding Hand: 
1926-7, Mr: P. Flynn (Mr. Keenan's) Keen 
1927-35, Mr. P. J. Carr (Mr. J 
| O’Gorman’s) Black Jester ; 1928-9, Mr. P. Flynn's 


i 
roe 1929-30. Mr. P. J. Graham (Mr. J. 


i Hipley’s} Comrade Kiwi; 1930-31, Mr. 7 
| O’Sallivan’s Off You Pop; 1931-2, Mr. J. f. 
i Rank’s Deeside. 

Breeders’ Stakes—1925-6, Mr. J. Keenan's Kea 
| Laddie ; 1926-7, Mr. J. Shaw’s Spirit of Mischief; 
. 1927-8, Mr. D. “Dunne’s Drishane ; 1928-9, Miss E, 
Keenan’ s Keen Girlie; 1929-30 (Derby), Mr. T. 
: O’Connor’s Dainty Man: (Oaks), Mr. P. 
| _Kelleher’s Keel Rose ; 1930-31 (Derby), Mr. D. d. 
(Oaks), . Mr. E. P, 
| Hogan's Oh rete 


GAELIC GAMES. 


, 
ho rd 


AMES under the GA. A. rules have made 
steady progress during the last ten years 


| Council, both football and hurling have 
| tightened their grip on the primary and 
| secondary schools throughout the couniy, 
while camogie is fast establishing itself in the 


| Universities in their turn are holding the 
young enthusiasts, and Cork, Galway and 
_Dablin are all fielding excellent teams. 


ee —— st. ee 


fi 


‘tended to strengthen the play all round, 
has. encouraged the weaker 
Are not now drawn against teams such 
rry-and Mayo, which cou! d easily out 
them. The successful visit of Kerry, the 


and Tipperary, the hurling cham- 
the U.S.A. has done mu -h to bring 


T 


——_ 


: 
+ 


ai 
At 


oy 


3 


aT 


very great improvement in 
games may be anticipa' 


ilteann this year. A comm 
- G.A.A. is endeavouring to brin- 
popular Scottish game, and hur! 
' formity. 
Croke Park, the headquarters © 
ciation, has recently beeu gre:' 
alterations, “which incinde th: 
en Se ara stand and the ' 
Paki thy to accommodate 
_ In addition, a scheme 
of a handball court at Cras 
of the p! ogramme 


d at Ao 


i 


ymprov 
reconstrue 
nl arging 


joey, , i 
? BS Laiine, | 


poe | 922, at i 
Tá Fa Gan, 1925, at Port New. 

af Castlerock, Níl 

sorts 1 Ó 

; mad at Dale 1 

, at Cork, 


it | 


To-day there are in 


‘Fostered by the wise control of the Central . 


| front rank of winter games for girls. The 


dividing of the county leagues into sections - 


counties, 4 


.A.A. inte its share of the limelight, . 
n the serene” 


ittee of the 
no into 001: i 


r the Ass® 


aceomy 
suitab 
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State, and the aerial view, which we publish 


in these columns, shows the extent of its 


premises. Its products are known in every | 
corner of the globe; its revenue, apart from , 
the large sums which it pays in duties, supports | 


nearly 5,000 employés directly, including 


pensioners ; while its payments for bréw-- 


ing materials and other purchases are 
computed to maintain indirectly about 3,500 
If to all these are added those who 


persons. 


are engaged in selling its products it would | hy wn 


appear that the Brewery supports, directly or 
indirectly, some 14,000 persons, not including 


dependents. | 
GRAVITY MAINTAINED, 


The volume of the firm’s business is 
enormous. Its maximum day’s sales of stout 
amounted to 632,164..gallons, its maximum 
year’s sales to 115,442,340 gallons, and the peak 
figure for the Government duties which it paid 
in any one year was £16,141,559. The incidence 
of Government duties per standard barrel, 
immediately before the War and the present 
time, reveals some interesting comparisons. 
Then the duty was 7s. 9d., which amounted 
to a halfpenny per pint of the frm’s EXTRA 
STOUT ; now the Free State’s Excise duty is 


100s. a barrel, or fourpence a pint. The | 


Customs duty in Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland, since the introduction of the National 


Government's Emergency Budget, is 136s. 4d. 
per standard barrel, less 20s. per bulk barrel, 
or 43d. a pint. © Unlike many breweries, 
Messrs. Guinness have not reduced the 
gravities of their steuts to meet this new 


impost, and their products still maintain the. 
high standard which has made the buff- 


labelled bottles famous throughout the world. 
THREE BREWS. 


Guinness’s stout at present is manufactured 
by the company in three kinds. The PORTER, 
which is the lightest, is brewed exclusively for 


home consumption ; the EXTRA STOUT is the : 


variety which is best known on the other side 
of the Channel, and the FOREIGN EXTRA 
STOUT, which is brewed specially in the 
coolest season of the year, is stored in vats for 
a long time and prepared for bottlers in 
Dublin, Liverpool and London, who distribute 
it to all countries. © Some idea of the care 
taken to ensure that every bottle of stout shall 
be in proper condition when it is drunk can 
be gauged from the fact that the company’s 
travellers are instructed to restrain customers 
from purchases in too great bulk. 

A walk through the Brewery, which can be 


accomplished any day upon presentation of a 


suitable letter of mtroduction, is an entranc- 
ing experience. Though a mere tour, of 
course, is not sufficient to give the visitor more 
than a general idea of the processes, it is 
sufficient to show him the remarkable degree 
of scientific development to which the brewing 
of stout has been brought by 


Guinness. 


From the moment when the malted barley 
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An Aerial View of Messrs. Guinness’s Brewery, Dublin. 
photograph obtained by Army Air Corps, Oglaigh na hEireann, Stationery Office Copyright.” 
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that with which the tr--aller in Switzerland 
is familiar on the line between Bellinzona and 


“24 | Luzern. A broad gauge line from the Kings- 


bridge Station connects the Brewery with the 
whole Irish railway system, while at the 
immediately adjacent Victoria Quay the com- 


pany's barges await barrels as soon as they 


are ready to leave the racking shed on the 
other side of the road. 

The racking and filling stores, with their 
several abutting platforms for the despatch 
of the stout by ‘road, ==1] cnd water to all 
parts of Ireland and the world seem to be an 
endless parade ground for the casks, which are 


rolled in orderly procession to their several 


departure points. 


al 


“ Reproduced from an aerial | 


after being met by hot water; in a cylinder, 
is passed into the mash-tuns, or ‘‘ kieves ” as 
they are called in Ireland, the visitor is filled 
with mingled feelings of expectancy and awe. 
The immensity of the New Brewery, which is 
the building selected for these tours, and the 
huge tureen-like kieves—the illustration gives 
an excellent idea of their appearance—in 
which the malt is being further mixed with 
water by means of_rapidly revolving rakes are 
most impressive. The sweet liquor, or wort, 
which is drawn off. as a result of some hours 
of this process is conveyed by pipes, which 
link up every stage of this building, to the 
coppers, where the hops are added and the 
mixture is boiled for some hours. The effect 
of the hops is to give the bitter flavour and 
to add preservative qualities to the wort. 


TRANSITION. 

After the hopped wort has been examined 
in the coolers, where actually very little cool- 
ing takes place, it is cooled artificially to 
about 60 degrees Fahrenheit on the refrigera- 
tors and it is then ready for fermentation. 


The new Sulzer cooling machines deserve 


specially careful attention. 

Fermentation, whereby the wort is converted 
into stout by the addition cf yeast, takes 
place in the fermenting tuns, which, both in 
size and shape, are not unlike squash racquet 
courts. This process, perhaps, is the most in- 
triguing to the layman, not only because it 
marks the actual transition into stout. but 
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| because of the remarkable behaviour of the 


yeast. - During fermentation, which on the 
second and third days becomes very strong 
after a quieter beginning, the yeast reproduces 
itself about fifteen times. i 

After fermentation has finished the stout is 
transferred to the skimmers, which are large 
tanks surrounded by a sort of trough, and 
here the now abounding yeast continues to 
astonish the uninitiated. Rising to the 
surface, it obligingly overflows into the trough 
and is collected. A certain amount is. kept 
for the next day’s brew, while the remainder 
is sold. Thus a kind of hereditary sequence 
is maintained in the fermenting process, and 
Messrs. Guinness keep. several “ families ' of 
yeast, whose lineage to-day is both ancient and 
authentic. ; 


COOPERAGE AND RAILWAY. 

The stout now goes to the storage vats for ' 
a short stay before it is passed by gravity to | 
the racking shed and put into casks for the 
trade. 5 

It is on his journey from the new Brewery 
to the Cooperage and Racking Department 
that the visitor gets a full idea of the huge 
extent of Messrs. Guinness’s business. 
Illustration No. 3, showing the pyramids of 
casks—and only a section of the Cooperage 
Yard can be seen in the picture—is a sufficient 
proof of this. Moreover, eight miles of narrow- 
gauge railway link up the three levels of the 
premises, and, owing to its steepness, the 
ascent from the middle to the upper level is 
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made by means of a corkscrew tunnel. such an 


| Ireland. 


. FILLING. : 

Most, of the casks, which are made in five 
sizes—the firkin of 8 gations, the kilderkin of 
16 gallons, the barrel of 32 gallons; the 
hogshead of 52 gallons, and the butt of 104 
gallons—are made in the Company’s 
Ceoperage, which is next door to the place 
where they are filled. Cleaning is a most 
important part of the Cooperage’s werk : for 
no barrel is allowed to be re-filled until it has 
been thoroughly cleansed by machinery. 


> Before arrival at the Cooperage and Racking | 


Depaic.aent a visit 1s made to the Malt Store 
in Robert street and to the Maltings in 
Cooke’s lane. In the malting process the 
barley is artificially germinated to the desired 
point by immersion in cold water and sub- 
sequent exposure for about nine days in thin 
layers of from 4 to 6 inches deep. At the end 
of the growing period the process is stopped 
by loading the “ green malt ”’ into the kilns, 
where the temperature is gradually raised to 
about 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 


IRISH BARLEY. 

At this. pomt the work which the firm has 
done for Irish barley-growing deserves to be 
mentioned. Messrs. Guinness always have 
been anxious that as much as possible of the 
1,200,000 cwts. of their annual mait supplies 
shall be obtained from barley grown in 
To this end they initiated experi- 
ments in conjunction. with the Department 
of Agriculture, and it is due to these efforts 
that the “' Archer ” variety was introduced 
into Ireland from Denmark. The “ Spratt- 
Archer '” barley, the latest production, has 
more than repaid the trouble lavished on it, 
both as regards quality and yield per acre. 
Efforts to cultivate the hop failed owing to its 
dislike of our climate. 

The enormous sales of what is known all 
oxer-the world as “ Guinness ” have been due, 
rot only to the appreciation of the public of 
its intrinsic merits as a beverage, but to the 
recommendation of its medicinal qualities by 
the medical profession. Thousands of letters 
have been received by the company from 
doctors, recording their experience of the 
value of “ Guinness ” to patients suffering 
from various maladies and disabling con- 
ditions. It is for these” reasons that the 
Brewery grew to he the largest in the world. 
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the West Indies were opposed in 1927 
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service 8, ergs Crusaders. : 
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ntly. an season, “a gh Dráilíéonahil took their lice, 
to the |. Bohemians gained their third success, and | 

» are | Shelbourne came out on top in 1929-30. . 

In 1930-31 an important step ‘was taken, “and 
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7 ME National Athletic io and Cycling eee: “‘giubs in 1081 Gab. | Wateetord and Dolphin were ae inthe teks Catamarans anj 
ciation, which contro See etics in t Leinster has: increased “ean 19 to 43, Ulster the number of clubs 12.. This had a profound Jaen Vanns AS : | 
Free State, isin mga i ong aya | from 21 to 44, and SESE to 11 from none effect on the game, although Shelbourne once GENTLE OF IRELAND. i | 
when 15 wae termes eee = at all. — : | more headed the competition, That is the | Everything considered, the performance; 4 [> 
| of Ireland teams teams have been i 


- Association and the Irish Amateur Athletic | 
ey ah ‘Association, which had joint control of the 
eal sport in Ireland. before that date. A remark- 
ae LE able revival has taken place since that time. 
i Ten years ago the spark of enthusiasm was 
H almost dead; to-day even villages through- 
i. out the Free State have their clubs. — 
fF The N.A.C.A. has not had an easy passage, 
| It is unnecessary to go over once more the 


| brief history of the League so far, and it will | 

be seen that, with the exception of the first 
year, it has remained a close borough, the 
“winners being confined to three-clubs, each of 
whom have gained three successes. 

In the 1929-30 season the game was at its 
| lowest ebb, and something drastic had to be 
done, At the close of this season the League 
Committee invited Dolphin and Waterford to 
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gems good. The M.C.C. have been 
met eight times, Ireland have won 3, draw, 
2 and lost 2, and have won twice and not ao 
far been beaten at Lords. Since 1924, Scot. 
land have been beaten twice, against three 
' defeats, with three drawn matches, and of the 
four games against Wales, one was won, two 
lost and one drawn. The latter fixture wag 


INTERNATIONAL RECORD. 

Since the War the international matches 
have been played either in Dublin or Belfast. 
Munster, owing” to lack of proper ground, has 
not been’ granted a match, but with the build- 
ing of a new ground at Limerick, the keenest 
centre of all, it is probable that a match will 
be played there in alternate years with the. 
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Ireland .after thrilling matches. 
who learnt most was Patrick O’Callaghan, of 
Kanturk, who. studied M. C. Nokes, the 
famous English hammer-thrower, so carefully 
that a couple of years later Nokes stood by 
and watched O’Callaghan raise Ireland’s first 
Olympic flag at Amsterdam. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT. 

With these victories the athletic revival had 
become a fact: After Amsterdam, another 
successful Tailteann Games was held at Croke 
Park, in which, however, the Irishmen did 
not fare quite so well as in 1924, but the 
opposition from other countries, and Canada, 
in particular, was far stronger. O'Callaghan 
won the hammer with a ‘throw’ of 169ft. 5ins., 
thus, beating his Olympic distance; and most 
of the field events were won by Ireland, but 
our only success on the track was in the 800 


has 27 caps, J. L. Farrell 26, and M. Sugden 
24 caps. 


ASSOCIATION. 
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I”. the year that the Irish Free State came 

into being, the Free State Association Foot- 
ball League was formed, the Dublin clubs, 
owing to a dispute with the Northern elubs, 
breaking away from them completely. . The 
origina] membership of the Free State League 
was eight clubs—Bohemians, Dublin United, 
Frankfort, Olympia, St: James’s Gate, Shel- 
bourne, Jacobs and Y.M.C.A. Only four of 
these remain members now, and that was St. 
James's Gate's first and last year of success, 


for they brought off the double event of 


land and Wales as has England. Since 1921, 
too, Ireland has beaten England three times 
and drawn once, winning the Triple Crown, 
a very remarkable achievement, considering 
the fact that there are less than 25 senior clubs 
in the country, and less than a dozen schools 
playing the game exclusively. 

The number of clubs affiliated to the Irish 


Union has risen from 65 to 100 since 1921 in 


the Free State. The game has spread, and is 
still spreading, in Munster, and it is main- 
taining its position in Leinster, despite the 
keen competition from Rugby football. 
Leinster has-produced, in Railway Union, 
the outstanding club team in the past ten 
years. They have won the Leinster Senior 
League for the last nine years, and accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of winning the 
Irish Senior Cup, Leinster Senior Cup and 


now run in all parts of the country. As a 
club, Sandford has had amazing success, 
having won the Irish Senior.Cup every vear 
since its inception about 30 years ago. 


es 


ROWING. 


A. 
AA á 


agen. the majority of sports in the Free 
State, rowing is gaining in popularity 


every season, even if the standard is not. 
Rowing is at 


becoming appreciably higher. 


a big disadvantage in this country, owing to 
the fact that hardly any of the schools are 
interested in it, and thus a big proportion only 
take up the sport after they have left school. 
Nevertheless, even though the number of clubs 
has not iemeeed of late years, the member- 


| Ot North. . Munster used to be the cho 
aE too familiar und of the breaking away of pping eto | ! 
il F te Sie Canna from the N.A.C.A. and their | block of Leinster and Ulster, but gradual im- | join in, and their acceptance and future ee er eT Gaid vee 
SP Cití affiliation to the-A.A.A. except to say that | provement has taken place, with the result saved the situation. They decided that, all-ama feams. © greatest feat by an Sport, in 
ot i Ht 4 the hopes of a i ts are becoming very that the other provinces were beaten for the make a good show, they would field teams Irish team since the formation of the Union i ge ' 3 . | 
ali real. Only within the last month an agree- first time in the one season last year, and | #!most entirely composed of good cross- | was to defeat the West Indies by 60 runs in country 5 
“ie i Wi ment has been reached which may go far to- | Ulster was defeated again this year. Channel players, and Shelbourne, ever a go- 1927, after the finest game ever seen in athlete in 
hi i“ i aide abtine thá beac, One cause for the enthusiasm shown ahead club, followed suit. Very early on in | Dublin. Oxford University Were met at : great thing 
i 4 | The first ste towards bringing back Ire- | recently has been the big improvement in our the 1930-51 season most, of the other clubs | Oxford in 1926, SEE ais chased the match io f refront 
' ii | os Oige i i ional sid Aithoúoh | | decided that, if they were to stand a chance | be drawn. ab 
ig lá : land’s athlétic glories was taken when it was | international sides. though we have not ine “iti siolties á 
ag i decided to revive the old Tailteann Games, to | won the ‘Triple Crown’? since 1899, our | 3gainst those three clubs, they would have to see 
| i AT ; : he | record for the last five or six years has been | Pursue their policy, with the result that the 
w be held in Dublin. the same year as the ; ; hich BADMINTON We he 
i Ia Olympic Games, The Games, of course, are - most impressive. We have beaten England w andard of Foofbáil ' vey manly the Aignest i 
I sul to be tonfined to those of Irielty for the last three years, and. four: times -| Since the League s inception, and the clubs ache needs, an 
| i: . ] h, altogether in the last six years, while our | Teaped a rich harvest in gate money ; for the | service IS ¢ 
| i; descent, but, naturally enoug oighir ' ; | bl; F h an. i 
daa há Hiden’ mada here defeats in that period have been by margins pudilc te Aaih ed immediately to the “brig = RELAND has had tne distinction. Within *€ footer : 
) 4 Beal bi THE 1924 GAMES of two points: and one point. Scotland have football ’’ movement: the last ten years, of having the two best AC any 
Meee Be The 1924 Games. held at Croke oS: cosin been beaten five times in the last six matches, Internationally , the break with the North badminton players in the world—J. F. Devlin 
: | i hchigecetmxiage tess teh St seana team | and France, though winning the last two resulted in the Free State League being cut | and G. 8. B. Mack. The former, in fact, is goods. 
Y Hi ii : daa ipod HE; well 28 Fa eae at matches, six times in succession before that. off from the English, Scottish and Welsh regarded in much the same light as Bobby perhap o4 
% | i. Ait “pháis pean aa ee entk Keine’ Bac Wales we have beaten ae Associattons, but the Welsh League rallied to | Jones in golf, and, like Jones, he has retinas with us th 
: “ig big EE paper nae Wales The nA A ad five times against twe pee the side of the Free State, and an annual and taken up coaching when virtually at the 
| id h id te cail i whanic Piha “Seated defeats in the last eight ee 3 inter-league match was started in 1924. Of | top of his game. The all-England men’s AC ay 
Bot) e own i g g years, but the defeis| Moms” the eight matches played so far the Welsh | singles title, in general estimation. Carries past deca 
2 Fidil events, and in the 28lb. shot J. O'Grady put Sa ane: L h f d the F State t mg ag ee | pa , 
ib world's aoi bk 30H. Ohins. J. J. robbed us of the} € eague nave won tour an e Free State two, | with it the championship of the world. Mack wislies fo 
ii lá á rac tik cate” Ion Fe et championship on each = 4 while two matches were drawn. Contact with won it in 1924. and Devlin in 1925. 26. OT 
: bai y Ca Dia Ail ó a when + a inter. | occasion. Compare that a amas the North was re-established with an annual | ’28 and ’29—an unprecedented run. He was 
: | i runner, as Pp! g with our doleful ex-| = see match against the Irish League, which started | beaten in the 1930 fina! by D. C. Hume when 
| i. national fields, while N. J. Mc achern beat ; ; me”. ae ems 5 | in 1925-26. and of the five matches so far i i 
| siéil all the American and Colonial cracks in the |.Pe™ences just after the | Game 5% Rr ae . handicapped by a shoulder injury, but won 
' i i nets ar | War. England beat us Be: ae Be Em each side has won two and one has the title again last March. Partnered by 
se) eh . : : Sos een drawn. e 
! ' Ryan gained a third success at that meeting ive times. in rienganewce ai E pages 5 soy: =e ea meen Meubles tithe 
ia Gare by winning the four miles, and his successes Scotland five times in six Ji." six times, and the mixed doubles, with 
si i mí chk ce the Si gthailt Ireland = Cpe matches, Wales three LÉ: HOCKEY various partners, five times. Mack, with less 
igo) What did even more, however than the | times in succession, and | — 3 time: to spare for the game, was the greater 
i oir i Tailtecan Games to populatise athletics in France three times in G. V. STEPHENSON. á stylist, and gen a won many Irish, 4 
t i the Free State were the three visits to Dublin . Íour years. OCKEY ria Far So. tind Scottish aoe welsh tt ns e 
é: ot the Saoi Achilied Ciuk Sle pick of We have had some classic slaves | in the last I , One o e last purely amateur Owing to the comparative weakness of the as 
: Oxíord and Cambridge athletes past and ten years. G. V. Stephenson, one of the games left to-day, has always enjoyed a | Trish women players, Ireland has never beaten Fa 
Báine Ea “Ailiidí se 1927 dey brought greatest centres who have ever played, gained steady popularity in Ireland,and has increased | England in an international match, but has ie — 
ps ee BR her ie Rp aby am the record number for any country of 42 caps. | In popularity during the last ten years. While regularly beaten Scotland and Wales. The @®eee 
tests were held each Fm on the An at Bank W. E. Crawford, our finest full back, played the number of schools playing the game in | increase in the number of clubs affiliated 
: Bu 3 30 times ; J. p. Clinch 20 times, a number England has given that country almost con- | to the Irish Union has been rapid in the last 
Holiday, were attended by very large crowds, | tinual superiority in international matches seccceooooce 
ase cin ail agente Guatiel ha sein for surpassed by only three forwards, whose total ! ,; | few years, and the number at the end of last 
| ky ly he is likely to beat before he retites. E. Davy Ireland has consistently taken second place, | season was 250 The general standard of play 
and has been almost as much ahead of Scot- | ig steadily improving, and competitions are AWE 
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metres relay, in which our team was L. 

Cullen, M. Gregan, P. C. Moore and 8. 
‘Lavan. 

In 1929 the Achilles Club sent over a team 
for the third time, -but, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, it was much weaker than its So thes -tallowin : . 

) i g year the League was in- 
predecessors, and Ireland won comfortably. | creased to twelve clubs. Y.M.C.A: and Frank- 
wees Fe fort dropped out, and Athlone Town, Midland 
RUGBY. | Athletic, Pioneers, Rathmines Athletic, Sham- 

i rock Rovers and Shelbourne United came in. 


) It was an augury of Shamrock Rovers’ sub- 

NE has only to compare the crowds that | sequent successes that they should have won 

flocked to Lansdowne road last season for | the championship at their first attempt. . The 

the international match against Scotland to | League was reduced, in 1923-24, to ten clubs, 

realise to some extent the advance that Rugby | Dublin United, Olympia’ and Rathmines 
foothall has made in Ireland since 1921. Then, 


Athletic dropping out and Brooklyn coming 
” between fifteen and twenty thousand was a big in. - Bohemians were successful that year. 
crowd; now the gates 


staire as there were changes in the following 
have to be: shut when | year, Shelbourne United and Midland Athletic 
35,000 people have been | dropping out and Bray Unknowns and Ford- 
| packed into. the ground. | sons (now Cork) coming in. 'The number of 
_ The game is gaining | clubs remained the same, and Shamrock 
ground steadily through- | Rovers won the championship for the second 
out the country, and 


| time. - 
. particularly inthe Boneh, 


League and Cup. The Free State Shield was 
won by Shelbourne. Incidentally, it was quite 
appropriate that St. James’s Gate should have > 
become the first winners of the Free State 
Cup, for it is the ‘‘ Guinness Challenge Cup.” 


Mills (the Leinster Senior Cup) for the last 
two seasons. In the 1929-’30 season a they me 
not meet with a single defeat. 

Ireland's international record has been as 
follows :— 

v. England—Won á, lost 7, drawn 1. 

v. Scotland—Won 5, lost 4, drawn 2. 

v. Wales—Won 8, lost 3. 

Irish hockey, as a whole, and that of 
Leinster in particular. has been most fortunate 
in possessing two such remarkable officials as 
C. 8. Waugh and W. F. McDonnell, respee- 
tively Hon. Secretary and. Hon. Treasurer to 
the 1.H.U. for the last 21 years. 


ships have grown, and the membership In 
Trinity College this year is the biggest om 
record. The Civic Guards, too, have formed 
a club, which should become important in the 
near future. 

One of the reasons why rowing is not of a 
higher standard i in Ireland is the lack of com- 
| petition among the universities ; for the keen 

competition between Oxíord and Cambridge is 
really. the backbone of the sport in England. 
‘Here Trinity College has matters al! its own 
way, but there are signs of a big ‘effort on the 
part of University College to improve their 
crews. | 
The Irish Amateur Rowing Union (up IS 
the principal trophy of the year, and is com 
peted for in each province in turn. Thus the 
principal centres of rowing in lr land— 
| Dublin, Drogheda, Derry, Coleraine, Limerick, 
Cork and Galway—have their chance of 
staging the competition. This cup has gone 
round a number of the clubs in the Jast len 
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‘levees: is almost the only game which 

has been losing its appeal to the public 
during the last few years, and yet, the stan- 
dard of the best Gentlemen of Ireland side | years. Trinity College has won it threo times, 
is as high, if not higher, than ever before. | Bann twice, and Athlunkard, | imerick, 

The Irish Cricket Union was formed only | Belfast, Citie of the Tribes, Drogheda and 
in 1923, when it was known as the Irish Emmet Clubs have won it once each. 
Representative Cricket Control Committee. Dublin University, who go to Henley 
Before that the game was run in a haphazard | Regatta every year, are the only club to Toy 
manner, with one international match, ms outside the country, and considering the «la 
the Gentlemen of Scotland, every year. of the ‘competition there, they gene rally do 
its short life so far’ the LC.U. has dis | very well. The only crews to visit this county 
| wonderful work in face of great difficulties. | in the last ten years have been the Australian 
Its financial position has always been pre- | in the Tailteann: Games of 1924, and *™ 
carious, yet an annual fixture with the M.C.C. | Thames R.C. in 1928 Games. 


In 1925-26 there was just one change in 
eres, Brideville replacing Pioneers. 
| headed the competition for the | 
E ods tina, The following season saw the end 
| of of eer who had. only gained two points 
vious year, and Dundalk G.N.R. (now 
rr Mrs took their: Place. Shamrock Rovers 
| gained their third success in the League. In 
1927-28, the first time for seven years, there 
| was no change in the clubg, Bohemians c 
out on top, but 1928-20 was Athlone Town’ i 
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Irishmen at home and abroad 


Sport, in all its branches, was ever more flourishing in the ‘old 
country’ than it is to-day. “Ghe past decade has seen the Irish 
athlete in the ascendant, the next decade, we hope and believe, has 
great things in store for him. Ireland is steadily advancing to the 
forefront of the athletic worla, and year by year the range of her 


’ 
d - 
v 
f 7 


aclivities is increasing, . ' br 
We have for the past thirty years been catering for the sportsman's es 
needs, and to-day—as in the past—the same expert and painstaking EE” 


service is available to all. Many schoolboys who purchased their first 
‘footer’ boots. from us have returned for their Iniernational Colours. 
MsCany who are abroad for years still send to us for their sports 
goods. We assure all our customers we are marching with the times, 
perhaps in some cases just a little ahead of them, and that in dealing 
with us they are receiving the maximum value at strictly reasonable cost 


inction, Within 

i g the two bes k 
d—J.F. Devlin . 
rmer, in fact, ig 
light as Bobby. . 
s, he has retired - 


virtually at the 
‘England men’s - May we congratuiate Irish Sportsmen for their achievements in the i 
mation, carries . past aecade, and assure them of our closest co-operation and good : 
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wishes for the future. 
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EXT ENSION. “AND 
 REFORM. 
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HE National Library of Ireland, which. 
was attached ® the Dey nt ¢ i- 
culture and Technic | 
Saorstat came into y exiaianen: passed to the 
Department of Education in 1924. During 
the period under review the Library has 
developed in almost every section. While 
maintaining its position as a centre of general 
knowledge, it has-been its more special aim, 
as befitting its title, to become a centre of 
_ bibliographical information relating to the 
history, literature and civilisation of Ireland. 
Many reforms long urged by the trustees upon 
the late Government have been carried out. 


Chief ‘among these, the grant for book- 
purchase, at all times inadequate, has not 
only been increased, but the arrears resulting 


from the curtailment of the grant in the lean 


years of the War were paid over, as a result of | 


which the Irish collections have benefited 
enormously. The congestion in the book 
stores has been relieved by the partial com- 
pletion of the eastern wing of the building, 


providing accommodation for 25,000 volumes 


of newspapers and maps, and also a room for 
their consultation. Here have” been housed 
the valuable files of newspapers transferred 


by the Oireachtas Library Committee from the. 


Chief Secretary’s Office in Dublin Castle, com- 
prising upwards of 4,000 volumes, and includ- | 
ing many complete sets. of ‘rare provincial — 
papers. An exhibition room has been fitted 
up, in which the treasures of the Library are- 
permanently on view, and special exhibitions 
held from time to time. " The Library service 
has been greatly facilitated by the Siegen 
of two electric- lifts. 


RARE WORKS. 


Within the Library research has been 
furthered by a re-arrangement of the book 
stores. All works relating te Ireland, apart 


from newspapers and maps, have been brought | 


together on one floor, in classified order, form- 
ing as it were an imperium in imperio. A 
large number of rare Irish books, pamphlets, 
proclamations, etc., particularly of the seven- 
teenth century, many printed abroad, have 
been added from well-known private collec- 


tions, such as the Lough Fea and the Earl of 


Leitrim’ s at Carrigart.. These -include, to 
name only a few, Flieming’s ‘‘ Collectanea 
Sacra,’ 1667 ; Lytich’s ‘“‘Cambrensis Eversus,”’ 
1661, and his “ Alithinologia,’’ 1664, the stock 
of which perished in the Great Fire of London. 

It is, however, in the formation of a Depart- 
ment of MSS. that the development of the 
library has been most conspicuous. With the 
destruction of the Public Records Office in 
1922, the need for collecting MSS. of national 
importance in private possession has become 
more and more apparent. Space does not 
permit of more than a brief mention of the 


more notable acquisitions. First, it is pleasant | 


to record a few of the many and splendid gifts 
which are a gratifying recognition of the 
national character of the Library and its 
position as a place of deposit. Here priority 
may well be given to that of Mr. F. N. 


Blundell, M.P., made through His Excellency | 


Mr. James McNeill, the Governor-General. It 
consists of upwards of 500 family deeds and 
other documents relating to the families of 
Dowdall and Peppard, Co. Louth, beginning 


with the close of the thirteenth and continuing | 


down to the eighteenth century. The earlier 
part of the collection is of exceptional value, 
comprising grants for feudal service, and 
rents, transfer of lands, pardons of outlawry 


anlar the Great Seal of Ireland in cases of. 


debt, ete. ; also ecclesiastical documents of the 
Archiepiscepal Court of Armagh and some 
Papal indults. The interest of the later 
_ portion lies mainly in the time of the-Common- 

wealth and the Restoration, exemplifying the 
efforts of the expropriated landowners to 
recover their estates. Next, the unpublished 


papers sad ecvongensionce of the pairiet and | 


“O'Brien, LP. paki 3 


-gollected by the late Sen : 

“towards a history ‘of the Di ocest 

presented by Mts. Vere O'Brien. | 
Orders ‘of the Commissioners of the Act +f 


Settlement, 1665-1666, and the Speculum 
Monachoram;: saec. XV. -XVL, together with 


he | other MSS: and valuable printed books, 


presented by Mr. O. Grattan Esmonde, T.D. ; 
Stemmata Wykehamiana et Chicheliana, show- 


National Salar. a selection of which is now 
on permanent exhibition ; the library of the 
late City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
presented by the Managing director, Mr. 
Edward Watson, comprising upwards of 400 
volumes of Government publications, rare 
pamphlets relating to transit, together with 
the log-books of the company, a collection 
which is bound to be of the greatest use to 
students of economic history; and, finally, 
the valuable 
| mumbering over 12,000, formed by 

William Chamney, and presented to him. 


Mr. 


COLLECTIONS. 


In addition to these, several collections of 
the first importance have been acquired by 
purchase: (1) the most notable, perhaps, in 
the history of the Library—namely, the MSS. 
in the Irish language, preserved in the 
Phillipps Collection at Thirlestane House, 


‘Cheltenham. Though a few of the texts con- 


tained in these had been printed or utilised, 
the nature and extent of this remarkable 
collection—the last, it may be said, of its kind 
in private hands—remained unknown until 
quite recently. It comprises 178 volumes, of 


which thirteen are on vellum, dating from the 


fourteenth century. Among the latter are a 
fragment of the great Yellow Book of Lecan, 
the Martyrology of Dengus, the Life of St. 
Fécin of Fore, and two unique Brehon Law 
tracts ; while the paper MSS. include a volume 
of historical poems in the handwriting of 
Cucogry O’Clery (one of the Four Masters), 
the oldest known copy of Keating’s “ Eochair 
Sgiath an Ajfrinn,’’ made by Sean O 
Maoilchonaire in 1657, and two copies of his 
History of Ireland, by the poets Eoghan O 
Caoimh (1694) and Sean O Taama (1759). (2) 
The Orrery Correspondence and Papers, 1660- 
1689, acquired at the sale of Lord Leconfield’s 
library, and consisting of over 700 letters, 
account sheets, rent rolls, deeds, grants, etc., 
written by, or addressed to, Roger Boyle, first 
Earl of Orrery and his family. It provides 
valuable material for the social, economic and 
military history of Ireland during the Restora- 
tion period. (5) The collection of over 2,000 
letters forming the correspondence of Charles 
Lennox, fourth Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
(1764-1819), while Viceroy of Ireland, 1807- 


1813. These documents, which include several 


hundred letters from the Duke of Wellington, 
throw considerable light on the history of the 
administration of Ireland during that period, 
many of them being marked “ private and 
confidential.’”’ (4) The Viscount Sydney Collec- 
tion of State Papers and Correspondence 


relating to Irish affairs during the years 1782 


to 1789, including secret and confidential docú- 
ments. 


Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, and preserved by 


Sir Robert Southwell, Chief Secretary of 


Ireland, including several from the Comte 
d’Avanx, list of regiments and officers in the 
Irish Army of James II., together with many 
other autographs of Irish interest acquired 
from the Panter Collection. 
Correspondence, comprising upwards of 180 


Collection of Book Plates, 


(5) The documents and letters taken | 
at the Battle of the Boyne from Richard 


(6) The Lake 


“HE world-famous collection of Irish 
. Antiquities in the N ational Museum, 
Dublin, which was: mainly built up by the 
Royal ‘Trish Academy; had already a long 
history when the Free State Government took 
charge of it in 1924. ae 
Its beginnings date back into the eighteenth 
century, and from 1859 registers were kept 


which testify to the scientific outlook of the 


then Academicians. . 

As the collection grew its maintenance 
became ultimately a heavy burden. On the 
other hand, the Government had felt it to be 
its duty to provide for museum education, and 
during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century it had been forming the nucleus of the 
“present National Museum by the gradual 
absorption of existing collections which had 
been made by private bodies, chief amongst 
which was the Royal Dublin Society. 

This development finally led to the estab- 


lishment of the Science and Art Institutions, 


and in-1890 the Royal Irish Academy entered 
into an agreement with the Government by 
which the antiquities collection was trans- 
ferred to the Lords of the Committee of 
Ceancil on Education. 

The collection was united with others which 
the State had been able to collect from a 
somewhat different standpoint, and Irish 
Archeolégy was “thus recognised as an 
essential part of the educational system of 
the country. 

The Dublin: Science and Art Institutions 
were run by the (South Kensington) Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, as part of a wider 


scheme which covered not only the present. 
- Victoria and Albert Museum, but also a good 


many other institutions in London and the 
present Royal Scottish Museum, and which 
aimed at a general ideal of a somewhat ufili- 
tarian character. 

Such was the situation at the coming into 
being of the Free State, and the subsequent 
years are marked by a significant change of 
attitude. 


STATE HELP. 


The State’s contribution towards the main- 
tenance of an Irish Antiquities collection had 
already been substantial, and there was, also, 
on another vote, an expenditure of an allied 
type—viz., the grants allocated for the 
guardianship and repair of field monuments 
through the Office of Public Works. The 
chief need, however, was not yet fulfilled, and 
could not be until there emerged an outlook 
which would visualise Irish antiquity not 
merely as one aspect (amongst others) of a 
general educational policy, but which would 
put it in its proper place as a fundamental 
element of education. Irish antiquity means 
much to the world ; but undoubtedly it means 
still much more to Ireland herself, to her 


national self-consciousness, to her history and 


its elucidation, and to a- sound spirit of 
nationality. This essential aspect ef the 
matter began to receive consideration when, 
in 1924, the institutions passed to the Depart- 
ment which is now in charge of them— 
the Department of Education of Saorstat 
Eireann. 

The first step in the fresh start which was 
made was the appointment of a keeper, and 
it is due to the memory of Dr. Walter Bremer, 
Keeper of Irish Antiquities from 1st October, 
1925, to 19th November, 1926, to record his 
untiring efforts in the cause of the Irish collec- 
tions, efforts to which only prvmetare death 
put an end. 


In the autumn of 1927, simultaneously with | 


the appointment. of the present keeper, a com- 
mittee of inquiry was set up by the Depart- 
ment “‘ to inquire into the main purposes that 
should be served by the National Museum ; 
the needs of the Museum, if it is to fulfil 


these purposes; and the reorganisation, if 


any, which may be necessary in order to 
enable it to supply those needs.”’ 
Nils Lithberg, Ph.D., Adviser to the Nordiska 
Museet (Northern Museum) in Stockholm, 
having been invited by the Department, acted 
as foreign expert to this committee. The in- 
vestigations of the committee and its conclu- 


sions are embodied in their report to the. |. Nationa 
: w i] at i rit ] appreciation of the 


cail: 


Minister for Education, in which they-c 
the scheme according to which eine thought 


eG museum “ideal which thas endeavoured to },,: 


ideals of a self-conscious and power: | 


that generation, unfortunatley, 


‘as a centre of national life. 
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The second half of the nineteen;}, conta 
had witnessed a. great change in materia) pr. 
ditions. The history of civilisation a cal 
paratively new subject, which had mu 


reveal, was eagerly studied, but, i; one ma 
say so, rather from the naturalist 5 . 


r poly. 


historian’s point of view. Whilst Éil 


“and Ethnology were rapidly enlarging theip 


field of work in space and time tho |if, that 
was nearest to them—viz., the ío] lk-life at 
home—was to all intents and purposes 
forgotten, and this, too, at a time when it 


was disappearing fast under the influence of 


the machine age. The Museum authorities of 
aimed at a 
representation, by museum methods of á 
history of human civilisation in which th 
European farmer had no place. 

The foundation of the Northern Museum 
marks the turn of the tide, and its SuCCegg 
became apparent as ‘it gradually grew into a 
most comprehensive, and incidentally beaut. 
ful, representation of all that is Swedish ia 
Sweden. 

No wonder that the new ideal, which holds 
good, mutatis mutandis, for every country 
recommended itself for adoption also to the 
Dublin Museum. A difference, however, which 
exists between the older European capital 
towns and Dublin might possibly be oyor. 
looked. . Whilst there can be no doubt as to 
the general soundness of the Stockholm prim: 
ciple, it must be borne in mind that Stockholm 
has quite a score of very important museums, 
of which the Northern Museum is but one, 
whilst there is only the one important museum 
in the Free State. It was imperatively neces. 
sary that this Museum should take its placa 
This does not 
mean, however, that a museum has no other 
function than to express the national] civilisa. 
tion. After all, a national museum is not run 
for the benefit of a foreign student or traveller 
(who finds in it: a convenient summary or 
extract of all that distinguishes that country 
from others). It is primarily an educational 
institution for the nation herself. This means 
that native things and native development 
should stand in the foregrouno 

Applied to the Irish Antiquities Collection 
this means that Dublin will not become a 
national museum in the full sense of the word 
if Celtic archwology abroad does not form 


' part of its recognised activity. 


NATIONAL TREASURES. 

Under the new*régime the Irish Antiquities 
start in other 
respects than those mentioned above. An 
end has been put to the meaningless accumt- 
lation of casts and replicas in the main hall, 
and the most valuable treasures of the nation 
have now their proper place in the building. 

In addition to the above there was still 
another imperative task to be undertaken, as 
far as opportunities would permit. The 


” wealth of Ireland” in archzologica! finds 18 


limited (as is the case everywhere), and there 
is reason to believe that the maximum of 
** find. ‘frequency ” Gf I may use this invented 
term) is already a thing of the past. Modern 
operations in agriculture, building, etc., fead 
to accelerate the process of loss. This being 
so it would have been an unforgivable piece 
of neglect to have remained satisfied with 
casual acquisitions. Hence an intelligence 
service has had to be built up. covering as 
much area as possib'«. which will sem 


automatically report about new finds, which 
ean be used for local and 


inquiries, etc., 
which will bring home the existence of the 
Museum to the mass of the pop" ulation that 
had not hitherto been made conscious of It. 
This service has yielded promis: ete 
and it is satisfactory to note that tie annus 
average of acquisitions of an Irish antiquaria® - 
character is now thirty-five ties “more oe 
what it was before 1927. A special et 
grant has been allocated by the Governme® 
for field work within Saorstat Fireann. i 
The passing, by the Oireachtas, of the 


-Monuments Act, 1930, sh we not 
n ational 


ws also, i 


value of antiquities, but foreshad: 
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Although the latest official statistics show that in 
the year 1950 there were 321 firms or persons 
practising profit-sharing or co-partnership in Great 
Britain, employing 205,200 persons eptitied to 
participate, the Irish Free State can only record 
two—the Court Laundry, 
Dublin, and the Mirror Laundry (Dublin). Ltid., 
Dotphin’s Barn, which are under the control of the 

- principal owner, Mr. Neill-Watson. To qualify for | 
incorporation in the British Board of Trade statis- 
tics, the firms had to show a properly established 
system—that is te say, a definite proportion of the 
profits must be set aside each yer” and distributed 
to the employés, so that a haphazard system of 
bonus distribution does not come under the can- 
sideration of this review. The- following informa- 
tion of the progress of profit-sharing in these two 
laundries is interesting at this time, covering. as ‘t 
Goes, twenty years in the case of the “Court “” 
and thirteen years in the “ Mirror” — 
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An inieresti feature of the business ig that a 
work’s council, if of whose members are elected 
by the staff, and half nominated by the directors. 
meets about six times per annum. At meetings 
there Is an opportunity for the representatives of 
the stail to bring gerward any complaints, and alse 
any suggestions for improvement of the business. 


the Jeane Council Meeting the Managing 
Director, Mr. . Neill-Watson, preduces the balance 
sheet and profit and less aceeunt, explaining. and. 
comparing the figures. with : year, and giving 
the members all the information that would be given 
to a board of «lirectora, includmg the figare of 
profit. It is believed that this method of frank and 
cpen information increases the interest of the staff 
and encourages co-operative effort. 


THE MIRROR LAUNDRY es LTD. 
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” Av.6 243d. Tt. £1,600 


Of the £1,600 distributed by the “Mirror” in 
the 15 years, £860 was paid in cash and £740 
invested. in the form of loan capital. 
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hed been chad oy Pi, ‘the rs : Pa 
turbed years ; but on the restoration of quieter | 
~ conditions public feeling was soon swakensd 4: 
to the extent to which the country was being 
drained of its bird-life ; and a meeting held in | 
the spring of 1926 to revive the activities of aie 
‘the Irish Society for Protection of Birds in- | 
augurated a steady movement to secure some | § 
much-needed amendments in the existing laws, 


as well as better observance of those already, 
ger artigo in the nature of a gratuity. Th. Dublin 


Before the close at the year it was s known ime oes SS a Ee eee & i. FM ii Brigade consists of seventy-two oficers ai’ 

that Senator 8. L. Brown, K.C., was prepared | ee aE — 4. bosa 208 tee al | men, and the Cork and Limerick p riail i 
to introduce a bill to put | Ha e aes " S| have each a staff of about ten men. 
down the use of bird- I” 9. a: “a | An interesting development was the abso 
lime and ~ of blinded, i w Se, |. 241 | tion, in October; 1930, of the old Rathmin 
maimed, or painfully | ere ; 5 LU ake oh foe Brigade, with its two officers and seven sá | 
braced decoy-birds, as eS = oe báis; oe B= | by the Dublin City Brigade, consequent». 
well as the imprison- ; cS ce oes Ae eh sg a by ; sees SE ee 1 dhe. annexation of the Rathmines Uae 
ment of song-birds in | |. AMA Cn Ome ee || District by the Dublin Corporation me 
peenlsddinaaiahive cages ; — an is hea ——— I | Dublin, Brigade is administered "é ne 8 
and great hopes were ; Manager, Mr. G. J. Sherlock. " 


ea veh saving from the sea, were established at nodal | formed and received the approval of the It is equipped according to the most moderp 
itn eluviaé prohibit- points. : : ' ) Roman Catholic Church “in: 1926, and has standards, oe vo -table eSCapes 
ing the taking of the eggs The Coast Life-Saving Service became a de- | grown beyond the early anticipations of its capable of being exten : to a height of 
of the lapwing or plover, partment of. the Ministry for Industry and | founders. Since 1926 more than 7,000 members | seventy-five feet, one of them carrying 
S SL. Br we, seni’ “CA “Sbcoine Commerce, and Mr. Casement was appointed | have been enrolled, and in the Archdiocese of reciprocating type of pump, capable of deliver, 
Sa es ; a y inspector. Though in the old days the British | Dublin alone there are~ upwards of seventy | ing 275 gallons of water per minute at 4: 
5 Oe sé Sara rai Board of Trade devoted £100,000 annually to | troops. Other troops have been formed in | Pressure of about 120 pounds. Both of thes 
ail till deteadueell pet é 1067, pa oe the Coastguards, the existing Service costs the | every city and town throughout the country. are motor operated, CEN there are two olde 
tha Sinaia with scarcely a dissentient ó wate ik Free State no more than £4,800 a year. Every The ‘‘ C.B.8.I.,” it is claimed, has now the | turn-table — nn ich are hand operated 
| le ic WNT + ahead ok cemnusth station is manned by 15 voluntary trained | largest organised body of qualified first-aid There are six motor fire engines equipped with 
sf! - ae : to 99. : workers, whose only reward for their devotion | workers in Ireland. The Chief Scout, Pro- | Pumps. 8 
haat y w = peter oe ier an Nóiiec to the cause of saving life is the sum of five | fessor J. B. Whelehan, who was elected by the ; 
Bi navn ae NF ' meas ucceptabes. of shillings at each of their four annual drills. National Council, 1931, is an effective driving THE DUBLIN “ZO 0” 
Senator Brown’s very moderate proposals The No. 1 man of every station, however, | force in the movement, which has many i a 
would have rendered them. It was, in fact, at receives £15 and the No. 2 man £6 a year. | helpers and efficient officers. Mr. J. J, Ie onic 
this point that the real agitation begs n | One pound, moreover, is paid for every~life | Pakenham holds the position of Diocesan Com- het Ar gé, “ill 
Hopes, indeed, were for some time entertained saved, and this sum is divided equally among missioner for Dublin, and other higher officials HE decade which has witnessed the found. 
OF Mo Banana aca tibiae: and the station crew involved in the rescue. © are: National Secretary, the Rev. T. Farrell, ing and rise of the Free State has sea 
sat Renltn Sadao of thn sair bill ‘but Since the Service was established only six | ©.C.; National Commissioner; Dr. Conor | &n equally sturdy growth in the case of one 
r a tte p á 1) left. j i tor B ae lives have: been lost as a result of wrecks on | Martin. of our most cherished institutions, the Dublin . 
hands he ar a ning which the state of | the Saorstat’s shores. | - “woo, - Despite the adverse conditions which . 
feeling ie pve bur gave him, and instead | President Cosgrave and Mr. McGilligan, | necessarily affect all collections of wild 
of reisiteoducing his small bill h e, in 1929. Minister for Industry and Commerce, have CLUBS animals to-day, such as high food prices and 
drafted a large one, codifying the previously taken the greatest interest in this litle known, | | : . - increased cost of trans- 
scattered laws. Á clause specially devised t ss, work, and the latter, who wrote bos — porting specimens, it has 
meet the constant drain on our bird-life ne a foreword to the. Service's “' Instructions, fis sc ip Ye held its own all the time, 
through the high prices offered by English tended some of the station drills when | T was inevitable that such a change as | ee de | and even prospered ata 
dealers prohibited all export for sale of the affairs of State have permitted the time. occurred in Ireland ten years ago should tn mae period which has well 
species most in demand. By another clause. have left its mark on the club life of the | [adh mm) nigh expunged such A 
authority was created for the setting up of | | Twenty- -S1X Counties, and the most surprising . is: eee ' word from the world's 
“ae fas “edh há the Hist of“ shod died"? B O Y 6 C O U T S. result of the change. perhaps, is that the Si Ea = bai | dictionary. Th Mis 1§ 
(or specially protected) inde was Mans: Gar. “iss ee : effects should have proved to be so slight as i ae largely due to the liberal 
siderably larger than it had been under the | ————, they have. True, those clubs which prided || 5 ae attitude of the present 
pre-existent laws. weBite Boy Scout movement is an important hate on their extremely exclusive || Km: Government. | 
The introduction of this bill avaliaed great’: i f ac lation to the nati éa 15 embership have had, to a certain extent, to | J i. Á. ee Shil 
interest, and though the voice oí antagonism the F w ne sa . ve i a spéir am i mEiésl their outlook, but by a doing they i a shown its interedá nae 
was heard. a crowded meeting held in the vk ph Ra's éan wash ‘which is th + of RIA main AHAC SEE ack, se | eee cashion. a “ 
| poesia áise nee mm Pee eee ee t iat o In many cases, indéed, clubmen leaving the Dr. FFERRAR, increased the monetary 
ert House wes Rape ge oh agg ere 6 preparing youths’ to become better citizens, country after the Treaty h tained thei Curator of the ‘‘Zoo.’’ grant formerly made to 
presided over by the Provost of Trinity | and in after life to continue to perform good save 9 STORET 3ave Tetained “CHO SE h aa 
College, voted such enthusiastic support of the | deed eatin had tú a tit membership of Dublin clubs. Whether Dail " the Society, and a 
linia iti as was generally believed to have | ti TI & PERS CRS CS els Conse va- | Kireann can Jay claim to the title of being opening of the new Reptile House some gean . 
made sure of its success. In point of fact, ee : “ the best club in Dublin ” is a question that | since one of its foremost Ministers attended 
though hotly opposed at every stage in its | “ BADEN-POWELL SCOUTS. : has not yet been raised, but both for the T.D. | and expressed his approval of the ‘Zoo a 
passage through the Dail, it proved to have a and the ex-1.D. it provides emenities that are | valuable means of educating the m 2 
substantial majority, and on the 10th of June On the establishment of the Irish Free State | much appreciated. Nature has played her part as always, an $ 
fecniséd thé Cavite: Samant’ 2 inti diews the aims of the Baden-Powell Scout movement Leaving the last query unanswered, it may | mild climate not only preserves the animais 
“ gn : {| were misunderstood to an unfortunate extent, | be said that the most exclusive club in Dublin | in robust health, but in many _ instances 
- “raith. good sues te the oe set out | is still the Kildare street Club, at the Nassau | encourages them to perpetuate their - 
to do was impair couting away in | street end of Kildare street. ° Clubland A continuous. source of supply is Me 
COAST LIFE SAVING. many districts where it had _ hitherto proper, however, lies at the other end of Kil- | numerous Irishmen, who between the intervals 
k — á aite dare street, in St. Stephen's Green, where | of Empire-building find time to ge a 
mo i a “ii: en peace was restored in the Free State | stand the Hibernian United Serviees Club, | valuable specimens to the “Zoo” that de 
Fm Pes read ete as Haag | the Scout movement began to improve, and at | the University Club. the St. Stephen’s Green | lighted their young days. From the pes 
the new Free State’s shores were left un- se Gné st Go mpl rial Jamboree at Wembley | Club, The Friendly Brothers’, and the | lands of Burma, the wo gh 
covered by. any sort of watch. ' The old Coast- in 1924 a contingent of ó50 Scouts, represent- | Twenty-T'wo Club. One of the most important | Africa and the plains of Kenya, the gifts yr 
guard Stations had been despoiled of their ing the Free State, took part, and later in | clubs in town, of course, is the Royal Irish | in, with the natural result that the oe gs 
stores and explosives during the troubles, and the same year, at the second International | Automobile Clmb, the Irish — ‘of the. of the great cats is as fine as that “- - 
in several instances the actual buildings had | Ó. oree at Copenhagen, the Free State took | B.A.C. be found anywhere, and many rare and 0 
suffered heavy damage. Thus, the crew of any its place. In 1929, when the third Inter- A very ol@-standing club is the Leinster | usual birds and beasts find’ their way to 
vessel which had the misfortune to “ pile up ” national Jamboree was held at Arrowe Park, | Club, which was founded in 1745. Two old | aswell. - 
Gn the’ Fess: Wiath'n adits. in a. storm nes near Birkenhead, and was attended by 50,000 | political gathering places survive in the The climate seems to agree wit 
doomed to the mercy of the waves and rocks, Boy Scouts from 71 different countries, the | National and the Dublin Conservative; and | monkeys, and the supply is alwa 
unless chance had placed the actident near a Trish Free State sent 950 Scouts, | for the artistic, musical and literary there is | the demand by the visitors for the ná 
lifeboat station and—which is by no means Scouting in She Irish. Pree State marc a | the United Arts Club. Membership of the | tions of mankind. The new Reptile ‘a 
always possible with an inshore gale—the life-- tevbre Josh in} 02 throggh the Soath of the | Royal Dublin Society also carries with it all-| flourishes exceedingly, and the mates 
fant sonia wean it. oe Earl of Meath, who filled the position of Com-. | the amenities of club life at the Society’s | both choice and numerous. The creat wer 
One day in 1922 Mr. Tom Casement repre- missioner from 1910 to 1929. He was succeeded premises. Many ‘sports clubs also Have: ex- | beauty and security of the groun«: with t : 
sented the position to the late Mr. Kevin by Viscount Powerscourt. An Officers Train- cellent clubrooms. Dublin, however, has only | “varied scénery, attracts a larg a 
O’ Higgins, Minister for Justice. Mr. O’ Higgins ing Centre, which is essential for the effective | one dance club of note há ‘Silver Slipper.” | birds native to the country, and - “—- 
appreciated the situation instantly, and in- . control of the movement, has been opened at On the whole, then, ‘it will be seen that | ‘years the flocks of wildfow! visit!’ ss shat 
vited Mr. Casement to prepare and tackle a Enniskerry. there is plenty of accommodation for the | have become almost an institut Re 
schéme.” ‘Phe. work was tinde rtaken ae ones The visit of the Chief: Scout; Lord 'Baden- clubman in the capital. How about the | people go especially to view the bs : 
and, although the civil war was raging, Mr. Powell of Gilwell, to. ‘the Free State in 1928 provinces? That these are not neglected will | during their annual stay. The [isle her, he 
Coeiiaké ‘madé a tour ‘of the céaste from | 88ve-4 fillip to Scouting. and new troops were | be proved by the fact that, in addition to-| the far end of the Gardens plays ° | Be 
County Louth to Donegal, as a result of which Binn in Dublin, Wicklow and elsewhere. many other clubs, there are county clubs at | and useful réle, and many thous)” we s 
6S tations, with] ¥ahusbabd. cue “for {Whe | e Catholic Boy Scouts of Ireland are of | Limerick, Ennis, Cork, Dundalk, Kilkenny, | fry have béen raised therein and “á e 
PGT ae mn he Cn Sg ee ery recent creation, This body was Castlebar, Nenagh, Sligo, and Tralee. our streams and rivers. 
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Some must be defeated and driven down from He kac no conception of politics or of i : The Covey—When I hear some men talkin’. Many a glass of “ milk ” that was ne' 
the hills of their dreams, so that the other ones, .prot lem other than hurling, football, horse- | I’m inelined to disbelieve that th’ world’s eight- | from a goat was also drunk there, but those wht 


the. oo and the pious, may be given mate- | racing and pitch and _ toss, whieh he played all | hundhred million years old; for it’s not tong the mae 
rial their reward of | Joy. —Brinstey | Sunday afternoon on the Canal bank with his | since the fathers ‘o’ some 9” ‘them crawled ont o” drank this liquid. had to be Rnown © 
Mac Nawan | cronies. —Liam O’Fianerry. | th’ sheltherin’ slime o’ the sea.—Sean 0’ Casey. | of the house.—Papraic O CONAIRE. 
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Medicine of Pasteur’s discovery of bacterial 


action, has been responsible for the. endow- 


ment, on a scale impossible in this country, 
of centres for teaching and experimental re- 
search, the output of whose work has far 
outstripped in scientific importance the con- 
tributions of the older clinical teachers. 
With the®resources at their disposal on 


taking over ten years ago, our administrative. 


and educational authorities had to restrict the 
scope of their endeavour. The problems of 
immediate concern to them were broadly two: 
the maintenance of the health of the popula- 


tion at large and the provision of an adequate 


educational standard among the students who 


were to graduate from their schools. In the. 
solution of these two pressing problems—and_ 


the second was by no means independent of 
the first—generous help, both of a financial 
and of an advisory character, was freely given 
by the Rockefeller Foundation of America. 
The subject. of the Irish Free State’s public 
health services has, I understand, been dealt 
with elsewhere in this issue. A word of 
criticism (which is meant to be helpfal) from 
one not directly concerned with the services 
may not be out of place. 
Department took over the charge of these 
services there was admittedly much in their 
administration that was open to improvement. 
The sweeping away of the old workhouse 
hospital system, and its replacement by a 
series of county hospitals, was a definite step 
in the right direction. The establishment of 
independent county medical officers of health 
as whole-time officials responsible to the de- 


partment for the maintenance of the public . 


héalth of the areas under their control was a 
very necessary and admirable step. 


Two points of criticism of a scheme yet in 
the building suggest themselves: (1) That for 


those who have been appointed to the service 


more generous facilities should be afforded by 
the administration for study leave; and (2) 
that the staffing of the- county hospitals 
should not be regarded as a “ one-man show.” 
Certain of them, to the writer’s knowledge, 
are positively under- staffed. In modern opera- 
tive surgical werk, particularly, it should not 
be beyond the capacity of the administration 
to devise means whereby closer co-operation 
between the small country hospitals and the 
more skilled ‘‘ teams.” of the larger city 
hospitals could be effected in difficult cases. 


‘MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
Two generations of students have passed 
through our medical schools in the period 
under review. In December, 1921, there were 


612 students taking out anatomy courses in 
the three Dublin teaching imstitutions ;, the 


corresponding figure for December, 1931,. is - 


470. ‘The insistence by the General Medical: 
Council in 1923 on a period of pre-registration 
study coincided with the first marked falling 
off in numbers. 

Two years later the establishment of a 

separate medical register for the Irish Free 
State was first suggested. Considerable 
opposition to the scheme was anticipated, but, 
as the result of tactful negotiation with the 
General Medical Council, the fears that such 
a step would prove injurious to the best in- 
terests of our medical schools were shown to 
have no basis in fact. To-day the students 
who have graduated from our medical schools 
are equally welcome on either the Irish or the 


British registers ; a large proportion, in fact, 


is enrolled on both. The appointment of an 


autonomous Council for Medical Registration 


and Education in Ireland has been beneficial ; 

since its establishment in 1926 the Trish 
Council has worked in closest harmony with 
the General Medical Council, which has 
retained all its former Irish representation. 


The Irish Council is wholiy responsible for. 


the maintenance of a register of medical 
actitioners in the Free State, as for the 


ert of the education e Beerttod in its 


in the United States, : 
synchronising with “Lister’s application te 


When the present 


art at their social function in 


| ei St i. is the more valuable. 


The Dublin hospitals, teaching and non: 


á Gob were founded and maintained in the 
British (as distinct from the Continental) | 
taáiúia of the voluntary hospital. system, In | 
the “years that followed the War’ ener 
-ereakings were heard in that system, and : 
- Dublin the suggestion that certain hospitals, 

for economy sake, should ‘amalgamate was 


widely canvassed. So stern a; break with 
century-old traditions, however, was found to) 
be impracticable. The unprecedented succéss 


‘of the sweepstakes has, for the time being at 


least, relieved the particapating hospitals from 
the load of debt under’ which they were 


| Staggering into bankruptcy. - But the very 


measure of this success has brought with it 
other problems of an equally grave nature. 

With funds running into millions there is 
more than a mere possibility that a wasteful 
and utinecessary overlapping of hospital 
services on a scale hitherto impossible may 
take place, and thatthe disadvantages of the 
“old ” hospital: system may be perpetuated 
on a corresponding scale. Further, the de- 
centralisation effected by the establishment of 
the county hospitals, and their equipment on 
a large scale from the funds provided through 
the sweepstakes, already threatens to prove 
injurious to the Dublin teaching hospitals, 
with consequent reaction on medical educatien 
in Ireland in years to come. 


PARTITION OF 
IRELAND. 


+ 


BOUNDARY ‘COMMISSION 
AND ITS SEQUEL. 


H ARDLY. anything in the Treaty caused 
so much subsequent trouble as the 
provisions which brought about the ultimate 
partition of the country. And the strange 
thing about partition is that, while no Irish- 
man will say a word in defence of it, no 
advance appears to have been made towards 


-reunien during the ten years that it has been 


in existence. 
The first Article of the Treaty constituted 


the whole of Ireland as the Irish Free State. 
A month’s grace was.by Article 11 given to 


| Northern Ireland, during which it had the 


ion to declare that the powers of the Free. 


$tate Parliament and Government did not 


extend to the six counties, and this having 
been duly done by an Act of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland, the six- counties no 
longer were included in the Free State 
territory. 

It was further promised in the Treaty that, 
in the event of Northern Ireland exercising 
its option to remove itself from the Free 
State, a Commission, consisting of three 
persons, should be set up to determine “in 
accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, 
so far as compatible with economic and 
geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Nofthern Ireland and the rest of Ireland.’ 

For several years following up till 1925 both 
Goyernments functioned in their respective 
areas, but no attempt was made to’ set up 
the Boundary Commission. Ultimately the 
Free State appointed Mr. Eoin MacNeill *o 
be its representative on the Commission, ard 
the British Government, as stipulated in the 
Treaty, appointed Mr. Justice Feetham, | of 
South Africa, to be chairman, The Northern 
Government declined to recognise the Com- 
mission, and refused to appoint its. repre- 
sentative, and this was ultimately done by 
the British Government, who nominated Mr. 
Joseph -R. Fisher to represent. Northern 
Ireland. 

A ORISIS. - - 

What followed brought about a crisis in 
the Free State which very nearly proved 
disastrous. The Commission sat at various 
places along the border and took evidence 
from various parties who, according to their 


several convictions, desired to come into the 


Freo State or to be excluded from it. These 


proceedings were private, but reports began 
to come through regarding the possibility of 


- | substantial portions.of Northern Ireland being 
| _tramsforred to the Free State. In some 


s whole counties were spoken of, in 
which event it seemed inevitable that 
Northern Ireland would become so attenuated 


_ that fé would be impossible for it to carry on. - 
- Then it was rumoured wast substantial strip | 


~ 


Ose “ot et Mia ia. i "MacNeill. was “trom the Commission. 


crisis of the first magnitude arose. 
A Free State delegation went to London, 


3 negotiations took place with the British 
~ Government, in which the Free State was 
represented by Fvesident Cosgrave, Mr. 
Kevin O'Higgins and Mr. Ernest Blythe, and 
Northern Ireland b7 Sir James Craig (now 


Lord Craigavon) ani Mr. Charles H,  Black- | 
in this country, although their numbers arg 


being gradually reduced, to meet the DrO- 
gressive diminution in the number of claims, 


more, Secretary to tie Cabinet. The outcome 
was an agreement by which the Boundary~ 
Commission -Articl: in the Treaty” was 
revoked, the Free S{ate was released from the 


obligations as to the Public Debt of the | 


‘United Kingdom, ag provided in Article 5 of 
the Treaty, and in return undertook certain 
liabilities in regard to malicious damage done 
to property in the free State area from 21st 
January, 1919. 

This agreement, which subsequently became 
known as the ‘‘ ultimate financial settle- 
ment,’’ was confirmed by Acts of the British 
Parliament and of the Free State Parliament. 


ULSTER ARMS OFFICE. 


i. HE Ulster Arms. Office, which was 

established in Ireland in 1553, has con- 
tinued without a break ever since. The actual 
building where the pedigrees are kept and 
issued is now in the Upper Castle Yard, 
whence it was moved in 1815 from Westland 
Row. Before that period it was maintained 


Ireland. 

In 1922, when the Free State was 
established, certain sections of the Act re- 
served all titles of honour in Ireland to the 
Crown, so that this office is still directly 
under the control of Great Britain.. It fulfils 
a useful purpose, in‘that it brings in a revenue 
both to Great Britain and the Free State, 
and its disappearance would mean a sub- 
stantial | ms to Ireland. 

The Free State Government has not yet 
registered its flag or coat of arms at the 
Ulster Office, so that, strictly speaking, the 
white, green and yellow tricolour is not 
legalised. On the other hand, the Six 
Counties registered their arms, which includes 
the Red Hand of Ulster, in Dublin in 1924. 
The following is the description of this coat 
of arms as it is registered here: 

‘““Know ye, therefore; that we of our 
Princely Grace and special favour have 
granted and assigned, and by these presents. 
do grant and assign, the Armorial Ensigns 
following, that is to say: Argent a cross 
gules over all on a-six-pointed star of the 
field ensigned by an Imperial Crown proper 
a dexter Hand iss as. at the wrist of the 
second. ”' 

The six- pointed star was taken to symbolise 
the six counties. 

COST OF PROCESS. 

Several Free State officials have recorded 
arms in the Heraldry Office in recent years. 
This process costs £44. The changing of 
name and arms in the Free State costs £160. 
The machinery in connection with this has 


came into existence, as these documents are 
signed by the King, whom the Free State 
citizen must approach through the Minister 
for Justice. Formerly this was transacted 
through the Home Secretary. It is from these 
registrations that the Dublin office derives by 
far the largest fees. One of the outstanding 
features in the Ulster Office during the last 
ten years is the increase of persons of Trish 
origin in the United States who have recorded 
arms. The office is also more in touch with 
France in recent times, probably owing to the 
rising prosperity of that country. Collec- 
tions of documents have also been enriched 
by several donations of MSS. Some of the 
most notable of these were data concerning . 
families in Counties Clare and Limerick. The 
Ulster Office contains some duplicates of docu- 
‘ments destroyed in the Four Courts burning, 
Before that event some 30,000 extracts from 
wills were copied’ as far back as 1808. The 
actual damage of the Four Courts fire covers 
the period between 1808 and 1861. By far the 
largest collection in the world of MSS. re- 
lating to Ireland is to be found in the Ulster 
Office, which is in touch with persons of every 
nationality to-day fr the issuing of grants of 
arms to persons of Irish descent. - . 

Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, K.C. V. 0., whe 
held the position of Ulster King of Arms and 
Herald of All Ireland for many years in 
Dublin, stilt eontimnes in office to-day.. Mr, 


uh. Sadlier, whe is a barrister, controls. a. 


a iat ths Ulsise « 


at the private residence of the Herald for All - 


. £10,000. 


been altered slightly since the Free State | 
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| State was established ó” safeguard Irist, ex. 
Service men, and as regard pensions and 
hospital treatment their position differs jy 


that of their comrades on thi, 


other side of the Channel, Officials of the 


British Ministry of Pensions are retained 


Only a relatively small percentage of tha 
men are organised. It is probably a fa; 


estimate to say that twenty per cent. of the 


total of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors are members 


of the British Legion, which has a ci ial 


district organisation for Southern Ir; land, 


with Major-General Sir W. B. Hickic as . 


president. “There are now 120 branches of 
the Legion in the Free State. Along the 1:nes 
of numerical development, however the 
Legion cpears to have become more or less 
static, and the - “possibilities for the imme. 
diate future are rather in-the direction of 
amplifying its activities. These consist of 
three main  sections—pensions, distress 
relief and finding employment. 
No fewer than 215 pension appeals were 
lodged on behalf of members in 1930, and 
119 of these were successful. At the last 
annual meeting it was stated that the Council 
had decided to appoint an employment 
officer, whose task would be to set/ up district 
committées. to prepare and classify lists. of 
unemployed, There is in Dublin an ex- 
Service men’s workshop, where about forty 
men are continuously engaged in Woodwork, 
and branches all over the country have 
established local industries. 
_ Women are also organised under the 
Legion’s auspices, and there are now over 
twenty women’s branches in the country. In 
addition there are special troops of Boy 
Scouts for the sons of “Old Contemptibles. ‘ 
A great part of the Legion’s funds is 
derived from its annual flag day, which is 
held on the anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice, and the Free State’s contribution 
is an important one, the total sum collected 
on. November lith, 1930, being nearly 
In all, during the year ending 
September 30th, ‘4931, £31,427 was admini- 
stered by the Legion dnd the United Services 
Benevolent Fund for the relief of distress 
among ex-Service men and their dependents 
in thé Free State. This was an increase of 
£5,550 on the total for the year before. 


HOUSING. 


The housing of ex-Service men is attended 
to by the Irish Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Land 
Trust, which is the outcome of an Act of the 
British Parliament passed in 1919 to redeem 
promises made-in connection with recruiting. 
After the enactment of the Treaty, the Trust 
was established to control the scheme, with 
five trustees—three being appointed by the 
British Treasury, and one each by the 
Northern Ireland and Free State Govern- 


' ments, 


Under the Trust, a scheme for building 
nearly three thousand houses for ex-Service 
tenants was frdmed, £1,300 being granted 
for the purpose by the British Treasury. 
Houses have been built in all parts of the 
country, Killester alone having 289, of which 
forty-two were occupied during the past 
twelve months. A case in connection with 
the Killester scheme is shortly to come before 
the Free State Courts, one of the important 
issues to be decided being that of whether 
in the case of an ex-Service tenant’s death 
the widow shall have the right to continue 
the tenancy. | 

Just | thirteen years after a sum of over 
£40,000 had been collected for the erection 
of an Irish National War Memorial, after 4 


monument had been designed by Sir Edwin 


Lutyens for the purpose of numerous pro- 
jects examined, the Free State mens 
ar 
Memorial Committee, which was accepted, of 
a site on the banks of the Liffey, by Bhaoil ix 
Park, for a public park, the use of Ww! 
sould be secured to ex-Service men each yet 
for Armistice Day celebrations. The Govern- 
ment has also undertaken to make a sub- 
stantial grant towards the laying out and 


' maintenance of the park. 


Part of. the £40, 000 which was collected was 


spent on the erection in the battlefields of 


certain memorials to Irish soldiers and in 
publishi in eight volumes a record of te 


| names ar L settice.of. tha Irishman who dicd 


ave been are “ne mt a hundred 
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College in December, 1921, and J n 
saw the birth of the first parties 


new régime. 
between the pro‘Treaty and anti-Treaty 
groups. That the same struggle is going on 
to-day shows how vital to the very existence 


of the State the Treaty remains, It has been 


an issue in every general election, and in the 
eneral election which must take place in | va 


eis the Government Party ™ again be 
called on to defend it, 

It is of interest in reviewing the evolution 
of parties to recall the personalities who 
figured in that first momentous division at 


Earlsfort terrace, when by the narrow 
majority of seven votes the Treaty was 


definitely accepted. The names are as follow: 


FOR THE TREATY—64. , 
Carter 


F. 
G. Gavan "Duffy. 
*)p. Fitzgerald. 
P. Berham. 
J. O'Dwyer. 
. Ó Maille. 
, Nichols. 
sp. 7. Hogan. 
Professor a heleham, 
P. y. 
eFionan Lynch. 


” McCartan, 


GAINST THE TREATT—5”. 
Sonnet J. &. O'Kelly. 
Aylward. ° . 
de Valera. 
O'Higgins. 
McSwiney. 
Moylan. 
Corkery. 
Nolan. 
Hunter. 
Fitzgerald. 
Kent. 
Doherty. 
O'Flaherty. 
Mrs. Pearse. 
Sean O'Mahony. 


aa 


a 
+ 


S. 
S. 
D. 
S. 
T. 
I. 
D. 
J. 
s. 


C. “Collins. 

E. Reehe 
P. 2. O'Cahill, 

T. Donohue. 

A. O’Cannor. 
*p. Buckley. 

E. Childers. 
Count. Plunkett. 
Mrs. O’Callaghan. 


N. P, Cofivet. 
*Those marked with an asterisk are at ‘present 


members of either the Dail or Senate. 


THE SURVIVORS. 

It is worthy of note that of the 121 persons 
who voted in that momentous division not 
more than 34 continue to take part in the 
affairs of the new State. Seme, like Collins 
and Griffith and ©’ Higgins, have passed away. 
A few, like President Cosgrave, Ernest Blythe, 
Desmend Fitzgerald and Fionan Lynch, hold 
places in the Executive Council ; while 
Michael Hayes is Speaker of the Dáil; 
Eamonn Duggan, Seumas Burke and Seumas 
Dolan held high offiee in vatious Government 
departments, and Eoin O’Duffy is head of the 
Civic Guards. Richard Barton and Gavan 
Duffy, beth signateries to the freaty, have 
cut themselves adrift from politics. 


THE PACT ELECTION, 


Party divisions developed rapidly. 
“ Paet Election,”® in June, 1922, suck ek wae 
designed to bring back to the Dáil after 


regular election on the then existing franchise 


the respective parties in approximately their 
original proportions, was more or less deflected 


from its original intention by the intervention 
of various candidates who upset the balance 
of the main rival bodies. — 


persons elected to the Dail 34 


their seats. This would seem to indicate a. 


about 90 of those returned | 
Treaty. Nine of those returned died bettas 
after, and four resigned their seats. The 
civil war broke out pics after heard 
election. The Labotr P arty, led od by vr. 
Thomas Johnson, became the | Bd pment 
tion. : 

In August, 1923, the first | 
election took place. ere were 
for the 153 seats.’ The for ford: Tug 
multiplicity of which had alread, 
ie See — 


“-“ 


At that time it was a éis 


_ 


According to ‘the official record of ' the 127 | 


i 
" 


"I motion was moved by Mr. Johnson, when the 


á 


' fion of chief Opposition in the Dáil when the 
House met on the 19th September, 1923. This 


| 20th May, 1927, when it was dissolved. In 
ithe general election which followed in June } 
' the parties were returned as follows :— 


3 
- 


Captain William Redmond was the leader. 


» seats. i 


main unchanged, and the National League lost 


RA GA con oss.) 
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Yaar Business ..c.cecsesce 
Progressi 
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National Democratic ......cci.+< 
Farmers COC Os Cede CédcoeOeeedeDedece 
Business Party <.....5.6secececseees 
Trades Council Peetesesocececceesece 


Independent SPCC Cee eeeeet eet eeecetes 
Farmer and Business ........i.s« - 


Independent Farmers ............ 


CeSeeeneetwcecesseoreesté 


Ratepayers 

Town Tenants Peet eoteseccecnocedsed 
Unpurchased Tenants .........0« 
Independent Labour Se eecesessceed 


ae Cer eae 


“| 


In the . result the. smaller parties dis- 
appeared, and the parties returned were 
East, as they stand in the Dáil to-4ay-— 

us :— | 

Cumann na nGaedheal ......:. 63 
Republican 43 
Eridependent ..,...ccreceserossecesece 10. 
15 

15 


Farmers . 
Labour 


Seeeseeseeeeesceoeceeceereeeececevaegse : 
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THE FOURTH DAIL. ; 
The Labour Party again assumed the posi- 


Dáil—known as the fourth—lasted till the 


Cumann na nGaedheal .,........ 
NO anrihainsiciahe saibaieag haié 
Labour 
Independents 
Farmers 
National League ........cscccccess 
Sinn Fein ..... 
Independent Republicans. ...... 
The Speaker (attomatically 

elected) 


Re RRR RR SS SER ERR ERE PR RRE EET SES ERT 
Seeeeeeveeseaeee Gesetsetcaves 


reeeeeveeee see ee eeeesens 


153 
This was the first appearance in the Dail 
of the National League Party, of which 


None of the Fianna Fail Party took the oath 
or his seat, with the exception of Mr. P. - 
Belton, who entered on the 26th July. Some 
weeks later, on the 12th August, however, 
the general body of that party took their | 


On August 16th the famous “no confidence” 


voting was 71 to 71. The Speaker's casting 


so | pm FÁS ah he meee nove} 
the first decade of the exis 


| changes. During the early years the move- 
“mont reached a great height im membership, 


| the national organ of the 
{| movement—the Irish 
| Labour Party and Trade | 
Union Congress—195,3594 | 
members, organised in 51 
i trade unions. This peak 
figure was >not main- 
itained. The loss of the 


accounted for a decrease 

fof about 50,000, which, 

with the decline in other 

industries, would leave a . 

Mr. fet LyncH. union membership 
affiliated to the Congress 

to-day of something over one hundred 


thousand. 


during the decade just passed, without briefly 
referring to antecedent events. Prior to twenty | 
years ago it might truthfully be said that the 
history of trade unionism. was the history of 
the craft unions, and it is not until that com- 
paratively recent date is reached that the ‘‘un 
skilled,’’ or general, workers begin to make 
more than inchoate efforts to organise on any 
large or national basis. We cannot here do 
more than briefly instance the main outstand- 
ing events in the struggle of the unskilled 
‘workers to form combinations, the salient 
event in that struggle being the great Dublin 
‘lock-out of 1913. This grim struggle of the 
Dublin workers may be said to have launched | 
the ‘‘ colossus’’ of the unskilled—i.e., the 
Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which, from its birth in 1908, had been in the 
formative process. 

Following the pitiless struggle of 1913, the 
European War broke out, and its economic 
events and. reactions knitted together the forces 
of Labour in Ireland. The full effects of the 
War had, however, not time to make them- 
selves felt, when the’ Insurrection of 1916 
occurred. This event swept away many of the 
prominent men in the trade union movement, 
and to some extent scattered its gathering 
forces. . 


IN 1921. 

In membership, in wages standards, in work- 
shop conditions, 1921 witnessed the Irish trade 
union movement in a strongly entrenched posi- 
| tion, having conquered a distinctive place in | 
' the economic life of the country by the power 
of workshop organisation. The decade which 
follows indicates a decline in that position, 
due principally to the economic fall in the 
prosperity of the country or the post-War re- 
adjustments, following on the drop in 


vote saved the Government. | 
‘The Dáil adjourned on the same date till 
October 11th, but on August 25th it was un- 
' expectedly dissolved, and” another general 
election was held in September. The parties 
wer returned as follows:— 
Cumann na nGaedheal .......... 
eet: WEE. onde sscihescniscnsacs 
Independents 
Labour 
Independent Labour pavidevdsvaies 
Farmers 
National League ......0...-..000005 | 
Speakers (automatically elected) 


153 


BY-ELECTIONS. 

Há the by-elections and changes which have 
taken place since then the Government Party 
have gained 4 ‘Seats—namely, 3 by-elections © 
and Captain Redmond, who has now formally 

joined that party; the Fianna Fail lost one 
cama one, and also. expelled one 
member ; Labour lost one seat and expelled 
' two members; Farmers and Independents.re- 


one member. 
The strength of the parties at the moment 
appears to be, therefore, as‘ follows:— 
Cumann na nGaedheal piawanioeee 


Independents - 


an 
National League ..+.-..sscoseseses 
Independent Labour . aigeeesennes 
Mhaca 2 
“For the . g general election several new 
are mentioned, These “inélude the 
the Tn Inde si 9 ng 


cán Party |: 


industrial wages in Great Britain. The Treaty 

settlement was not also without is disiliusion- 

. mens; many workers grew dispirited, and 
consequent internal dissensions, personal and 
political, arose, which are only now being 
dispelled. 

On the political front the position set up 
by the Treaty offered the Irish Labour Party 
and Trade Union Congress the opportunity of 

engaging directly in political action. Early in 

. 1922 a special Congress of this national 

organisation met at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, and, by an overwhelming majority, 
decided to nominate candidates for the Dail. 
With varying fortune Labour has since main- 

; tained representatives in both sei the 
Oireachtas. 

| 


TWO COLLATERAL MOVEMENTS. 


Such was the industrial and political. posi- 
tion of the Labour movement when the con- 
' joint organisation—i.e., the - Irish Labour 
| Party and Trade Union Congress—assembled 
“in its annual session in Limerick on August 
' órd, 1929, and decided to set up a Special Com- 
| mittee to inquire inte and report; on the “‘ de- 
- sirability of separating the industrial and 

political sides of the movement into two in- 
Segundo’ and autonomous bodies, with 
suitable machinery for joint conanltation.”* 
This Committee duly reported to a Special 
Congress held in Dublin on February 28th 
and March 1st, 1950, where the following 
resolution was adopted : 

““ That the Irish Labour Party and Irish 
Trade Union Congress be transformed into 
two distinct organisations to be known, 
respectively, as the Irish Trade Union 

Congress and Irish Lal 

Thus, since the 3lst March y,.. 
‘sections of the ofiginal caníoint” movement | 


Yo by Mr. ? Mullins, s, ED. for West Cork 


have had separate autonomous existence, - : 


there being affiliated to .} 


: agricultural workers | 


It is not possible adequately to appreciate . 
the history of trade unionism in the Free State | 


Maes sise ek aac he ee H 


a onsen in the Vind BUAIL NA oiah aúihe, 
with men, and cannot be debarred from any 


eters vin a ' man tag. enter. Women 


They are 
Mrs. Wyse. Power, Mrs. Costello, Miss 
Kathleen Browne and Mrs, Tom Clarke. The 
. first woman to be elected to the Senate was 
| Mrs, Stoptord Greene, the historian. 


LEGAL PROFESSION. 

“There are now a fair number of women 
barristers in the Free State. One of them, 
Miss Kathleen Phelan, was sent to the Codi- 
' fication: of the International League as the 
Free State representative. Among the young 
women ‘who have ‘as solicitors 
recently is Miss Keller, LL.D., T.C.D. She 
won a gold medal for oratory, and is present 
secretary of the International Federation of 
University Women. Among those who have 
been qualified several years Miss Helena Early 
is one of the best known. The highest post in 
the Free State Civil Service is held by Miss 
Bridget Stafford. She attended a Geneva con- 
ference as an expert on factory inspection. 

The Dublin Stock Exchange admits women 
to its membership, but there is only one 
- woman stockbroker in Ireland, Mise Una 
Keogh, the daughter of a stockbroker. There 
is no woman steckbreker in Great Britain.. 
Women are frequently associated with public 
bodies. Mrs. Kettle, who was chairman of the 


now a member of the new Greater Dublin 
Corporation. Mrs.. Maude Walshe holds a 
. prominent position on the South Dublin Union 
Committee. Miss Roisin Walsh, who was the 
first librarian to the County Dublin Libraries, 
- is now City Librarian. ‘This post came into 
existence with her appointment. Mrs: 
Cesgrave is chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, and Miss Louie Bennett is the first 
woman to hold the Presidency of the Irish 
Trade Union Congress. 


MEDICINE. 

Women doctors flourish under the Free 
State. There are quite a number in private 
practice. Dr. Margaret O'Leary is Assistant 
Medical Officer of Health and Chief School 
Medical Officer for Dublin. She is the first 
woman to hold the post of Assistant Medical 
Officer for Health, and the appointment of 
| Chief School Medical Officer for Health was 
first instituted under the Free State. Dr. 
Rose MaeLaverty is doctor to the Sonth 
Dublin Union, and Attracta Halpenny, 
F.,.R.C.S.1., D.P.H., is pathologist to the 
Richmond Hospital. Dr. Alice Barry is head 
of Peamount Sanatorium. Many women assist 
in the work in the two Universities'in Dublin, 


THE ARTS. 
The Free State has lost some of its best 
' women writers in recent years, such as Miss 
Susan Mitchell, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
_and the histerian, Mrs: Greene. Miss Pamela 
Hinkson is among the younger schoo of 


| publishes becks, and Miss Alice Milligan, who 
at. one time vod in Seuthern Ireland, now 
lives in the North. Mrs. Davenport O'Neill, 
the wife of the Secretary to the Minister for 
Education, publishes poetry, and Mary 
Frances McHugh, who now lives in London, 
wrote ‘‘ Thalassa,” one of the most successful 
novels of last year. 

| Among women artists, Miss 8. H. Purser is 
outstanding. She is an Academician and a 
Director of the National Gallery. She has 
also founded a stained glass works which gives 


e | Margaret Clarke and Miss Solomons have 
excellent work to their credit, and among the 
younger generation Miss valde. Roberts is 
establishing a name. 

Since the establishment of the Free State 
‘there has been no woman student at the 
Engineering School of- University College— 
Miss Pelly qualified previously, and she is the 
ee ee eee 


engineer. 
: Among the first women i of schools 
i Mise Walsh. 


are Miss Bridget Murphy 


i aed Miss Dilea, 


| 


Rathmines Council untit its dissolution, is- 


women novelists. Dorethy Cenyers still 


employment to both men and women. Mrs. 


Medical inspeetors of schools are Miss McNeill - 
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een nome the Frnt) | | RN i no eat Day 
DEFORE: recording’ some personal im- | the two Kingdoms of Great Britain and Tre: | Bealnablath it Gáirécais sa age ki “- 
he Provisional Govern- | 3 pressions of the late President GritBth, | land might have shated the hegemony of the ‘at Frée State military headquarter, jo LM, 
ment and Commander-in-Chief of the National | it will, I think, be well to recall a few of*the | greatest Empire of all time, and with ib oF O’Higgins. Another Minister ah + Kev 
_Army, he left the same town only a few hours |. principal incidents in his career, in order to | hegemony of the world. ~~" re > ia Government felt when ro boy 
before his death, -He was the youngest of &-|-show: how he. came to occupy such an out- PERSONAL CHAR ACTERISTICS. £ Arthur Griffith was. followed within Cath gf 
large family. His father, a small farmer, was }. standing position in Irish politics. : EF el soa XV EE Mea OO EE ifhIR night by this second shattering }) a i 
a well-educated man, who had a good ground- | In the presence of strangers and those with Cone, te Beets = de eo g blow, 
ing in the Classics from a hedge-schoolmaster whom he had little in common Arthur Griffith wer rrying | a. while 
in the district—a man who had attended Con- wore a.mask of impenetrability and cold 
es esa Co : reserve... His. short, squaré-set figure and 


mechanieally, seeing no way through, 

resolute. features intensified. this impression, 
and it was only. his friends who were aware 
of the great fund of humour, kindliness, and 
generosity.that lay. beneath. He woulc sit 
immovable as an image during an interview; 
and when he had expressed his views in a few 
terse sentences, the interviewer was made to 
realise that-it was. time to go. - During the 
period .immediately -after the Treaty i 
happened. to meet a celebrated American 
politician coming from an- interview with 
Griffith. ‘‘Gee!’’ he exclaimed, “ that little 
iron man! TI’ll tell the world we should have} 
had him at Versailles !”’ 
There were few experiences .nore. pleasant | 
than a ramble with Arthur Griffith in 
County Dublin; he knew more about Irish. 
history and folk-lore, 1:think, than anyone, 
except his most intimate friend, Mr. Kenny 
(Sean Ghall). He had also a delightful store 
of anecdotes, ani on one occasion, having read 
an article of his under the signature 
“ Cuguan,” I asked him if this was a Gaelic 
word. Griffith paused to arrange his tie, a 
nervous gesture habitual with him when . 
slightly embarrassed, and sometimes a danger 
signal. ‘‘No,” he replied, “it is the Kafhr 
name by which I was known in the South 
African mines. For a long time I could not 
understand why I had been given this nick- 
name, which means ‘ The Dove,’ and one 
day I determined to get at the bottom of the 
- mystery. I called one 
of the native boys to 
my office, locked the 
door, and asked him 
directly, ‘Why am I 


t kilty, West Cork, in 1892. Thirty years 


later, Chairman. of the Provisional Govern- - 
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‘When Parnell died Irish Nationalism found | 
itself bereft of leadership. The minority-who 
| followed the “ Uncrowned King” through 
| thick and thin still held to his principles, ' 

but the majority of ‘Nationalists associated 
themselves with the Anti-Parnellite group, 
and became more and more identified with the 
Gladstonian Liberals at Westminster. Among 
the younger men who remained unbroken in 
their loyalty to the. dead leader was Arthur 
Griffith. Born in March, 1872, Griffith, at 
the age of twenty, had already become known 
as an advanc-d politician, but it was not 
until 1899, on his return from South Africa, 
where he had been working in the mines, that 
he founded, in conjunction with .William 
Rooney, the United Irishman, a precursor 
of many adventures in political journalism. 

It was in 1902, at the third convention of 
the political society known as Cumann na 
nGaedheal, that Griffith outlined his applica- 
tion of the policy inaugurated by Deak and 
the Hungarians. to Ireland. - Official 
Nationalism stood aghast at the suggestions, 
and Mr. John Redmond expressed the opinion 
that the mildest. of them, the control of 
Customs and Excise, was undesirable and un- 
thinkable. The author of the policy had some 
difficulty in finding a suitable name for it, 
and when the term Sinn Féin was suggested, 
there was almost as much trouble about the 
pronunciation among those who had invented 
the title as was experienced afterwards by 
those who were violently opposed to all that 
it represented. | 
In August, 1908, Sinn Féin appeared as a 
daily paper; but the 
time was not yet, and 
if was soon obliged 
‘to relapse into a 
weekly — publication. 
During the Home Rule 
debates of 1910-1911, 
Griffith adopted the 
policy of giving the 
Parliamentarians a 
*‘ free hand,” reserv- 
ing his criticism until 
he saw what kind of 
a measure they would 
be able to get from 
Westminster. At the 
same time he made 
certain suggestions to 
the Nationalist leaders 
which he. thought 
might render the bill 
acceptable to the Irish 
people. Long after- 
wards he was accus- 
tomed to say that if 
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MicnarEpL CoLiiss. Kevin O Hicciwns. 
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tinental ” universities and known 
Wolfe Tone, s 
At fifteen, Michael Collins was a boy-clerk 

in the Post Office Savings Bank, West 
Kensington. The work and prospects were 
not very attractive to an intelligent and 
ambitious youth. He left the Post Office in 
1910 to become a clerk with a firm of stock- 
brokers, and in 1914 with the Guarantee Trust 
Company, in Lombard streét. According to 
his employers, he was competent and energetic 
at his work, but he managed to combine it 
with a very active interest in various Irish 
societies—literary, athletic and revolutionary. 
Even then he was in the inner councils of the 
revolutionary movement. Early in 1916 he 
returned to Dublin to take part in the coming 
insurrection, and in Easter Week he was one 
of the garrison in the General Post Office. - 
Collins became a commanding influence in 
the Sinn Fein movement after the arrest of the 
leaders in 1918. When Sinn Fein won its 
sweeping victory at the polls in December of 
the same year the new member for West Cork 
began to hold a number of ‘ key ” positions 
in the organisation, and to be known behind 
the scenes as one of the chief forces in the 
militant wing. The police Hue and Cry thus 
describes him about this time: 


Theobald desperate extremity produced men to fill the 


gap. At the age of thirty, Kevin O'Higgins 
Vice-President “of the Free State Executive 
Council and Minister for Justice, had the task 
of steering the new Constitution through the 
Provisional Parliament. He belonged to a 
family well known in County Meath, thongh 
| he was a Queen’s County man by birth. On 
called Cuguan?’ | his mother’s side he was related to two 
‘Baas,’ said the | families which figured very prominently in 
native, * it is because + Irish political history for half a century—the 
you are kind and | Healys and the Sullivans. He was educated 
gentle with us, and not | at Clongowes Wood and the National 
like the others.” | University. There had been little time for 
Whereupon I took up | shaping a career before he was elected MP. 
my revolver from ‘the | for Queen’s County in 1918. He had been 
table and proceeded to apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. Maurice Healy, 
load it leisurely. solicitor, Cork, hat it was the other branch ol 
‘That is not the | the legal profession that he entered ultimately 


truth,’ I said. ‘ Now, —being called to the Irish Free State Bar in 
tell me the true Í 1923. 


reason, or I will 
shoot.”- ‘Oh, Baas, 
Baas,’ the Kaffir 
whimpered, ‘ férgive 
me, and I will tell, 
It is the way the Baas 

walks!’ ” ; 
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RISE TO FAME. 


Kevin O'Higgins was Assistant Minister for 
Local Government in the Dáil. It was an 
office not without power and responsibility; 
for, even in 1920, a large number of county 
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‘‘ Clean-shaven, boyish appearance ; dresses 
well; dark brown eyes, regular nose, fresh 
complexion, oval face, active make; 5 feet 11 
inches high.” i ae | 

A. DOMINANT FIGURE. 
No matter how views may differ upon the 


his advice ‘had been 
taken on that occasion, 
the unfortunate events 
of 1916 and later 
might never have 
occurred. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH. 


It was characteristic | 


of Griffith, who was at 
bottom a rather shy 
and modest man, that 
he never seemed - to 
suspect in himself those 


councils and other local bodies had placed 
themselves under Sinn Fein control; but, i 
the general public, he was unknown until the 
debate on the Treaty. He made a speech then 
which stood out among many speeches in “ the 
Great Talk,” as Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty called 
it. Only two years later he was already 3 


POLITICS AND JOURNALISM. 

The enormous influence of Griffith: as a 
political journalist may be ascribed to his 
powerful style and his persona] character. 
No one since John Mitchel had used the 
English language with such deadly effect 
against the Government of England. Day 
after day and week after week he expounded 
his policy, and drove home his arguments 
until Le had created the public opinion that 
wus ready to take the first oportunity of 
acting on. them. .A famous noyelist once de- 
scribed -him as “a ram continually butting 
against the British Empire.’’ At a time 
when his income hardly exceeded thirty 
shillings a week, he refused an offer of £2,000 
a year from an American newspaper pro- 
prietor, who sought his services as 1% 
journalist. 
CONSERVATIVE OUTLOOK. 
Apart, from this strain of idealism, Arthur 
Griffith maintained a strictly conservative 7 
outjook in general politics. _ A believer in | of Arthur Griffith to Glasnevin was repre- 
strong and stable institutions, he was never | sentative of England as well as Ireland: it 
a republican, although I think he would have | contained’ not only his old friends, but. ‘also 
pted the form of government most | those who had ceased to be his énemies, and -| what he accomplished on a wider scene. 
favoured by ‘the majority. The Dual | many eloquent tributes were paid to the only at home, but in London and Gene" 
Monarchy, with the restoration of the 1782 | memory of the dead statesman. To my mind, | Kevin O’Higgins was an outstanding figure. 
Parliament. was his solution of the Irish | however, the fittest of them all was provided | At the Imperial Conference of 1926 he seemed) 
question. He used to say that Great Britain | by the flower-woman who sat weeping outside | to the mind of many who were present, the 
had fallen into two cardinal errors, the | his favourite restaurant on the morning of | dominating figure of the whole Conferen, 
away and he stood out on the roadway, a | antagonising of her American Colonies, and i his death. “ Poor Mr. Griffith!’ she cried; | and, by his share in its work and resolu 
- bullet fired from a distance brought him | the destruction of the Irish Parliament. I | “ God will be good to him; he had ever a | he left an enduring mark on the history of t 

instant death, — . . te | these political mistakes had not been made, | kind d for the poor.” . British Commonwealth. 
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| high qualities of statesmanship which he un- 
doubtedly. possessed. He was forever on the 
look-out for someone to lead his own partr. ' 


ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


Of the English statesmen whom “he met 
during those negotiations he was definitely 
attracted towards Lord Birkenhead and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. Outside the political 
field, 2 spoke with enthusiasm of Sir James 
Barrie, who did much, in an unobtrusive 
fashion, to smooth the way for the [Irish 
‘delegation. Needless to say, the break up of 
the party into two opposing camps on his 
return to Ireland was a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and, although he faced the issue with 
his customary resolution, there is no donbt 
that it contributed to the illness which ended 
fatally on that disastrous Saturday morning, 
the 12th of August, 1922. 


The procession which followed the funeral 


actions and methods that were sanctioned or 
permitted, opinion is almost unanimous on 
one point: Michael ‘Collins was the dominant 
Irish figure of 1920-21. He rode the whirl- 
wind and directed the storm, He became a 
legend. Marvellous stories were told—some 
of them -true, others not—of his prowess, his 
ruthless efficiency, the rewards offered for his 
capture, and his hairbreadth escapes. Arthur 
Grifith said of him in the Treaty debate on 
January 7th, 1922: 

““ He was the man who made the situation; 
he was the man who, as nobody knows better 
than I do, during a year and a half, worked 
from six in the morning till two néxt morn- 
ing. He was the man whose indomitable will] 
carried Ireland through the térrible crisis.” 

Those who met Michael Collins for the first 
time during the Truce of 1921, and after the 
Treaty, even when they were not favourably 
predisposed, were attracted by an engaging 
boyishness and surprised by a grasp of detail 
which they had not expected in the formidable 
guerrilla chief of legend. i 
.. The story ends where it began in the moun- 
tainous country of West Cork. The small 
force escorting Collins easily would have 

- driven through the ambush, but for: the | 
peremptory order: “ Stop, we'll fight them.” 
“There was a brisk exchange of shots for twenty 

minutes. Then, as the retreating party moved 


maturé statesman, and manifestly one of the 
strongest characters in the history of moder 
Ireland. He did not think, speak, or act 4 
a young man. Ruthless logic, incisive speech 
and single-minded devotion to duty were his 
characteristics. He won much respect, much 
hatred and little popularity. He had humour; 
but it was a sardonic humour, which, express 
ing itself in salt phrases, infuriated its 
victims. But, if he was unsparing to others, 
neither did he spare himself. | 

Kevin _O’ Higgins was assailed with & 
vehemence uncommon even in Irish ch 
troversy, and he returned thrust for thrust 
without fail. When passions have subsided, 
however, even his opponents of that time maj 
admit that he vindicated a great principle— 
that the civil power should prevail in the 
State. The Civic Guard—an unarmed fore 
created in time of tumult—was a triumph © 
his faith, He upheld parliamentary instita- 
tions, and,+in times of perilous uncertainty, 
he helped to direct constitutional developmem 
in the Free State along safe, well-tricd lines. 
It would be impossible to omit reference to 
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FOR OVER A CENTURY 


KENNEDY 3 BRE 


HAS BEEN A FAVOURITE 
WITH THE DUBLIN PUBLIC 
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WELL BAKED 
FULL WEIGHT 
EXCELLENT FLAVOUR 


Purchasers are requested 
to see that the name 
‘PETER KENNEDY’ 


is s : Ee 
one 61462. is stamped 3 each Loaf. | 
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ENCOURAGE IRISH INDUSTRY 


GET YOUR SUPPLIES FROM 


IRELAND’S MOST MODERN FLOUR MILL 
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BLENDED WHEAT PATENT 
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ALL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED ON 
OUR SPECIAL CLEAN WHEAT PROCESS 


THE 


DUBLIN PORT MILLING Co. Ltd. 


ALEXANDRA WHARF, DUBLIN 
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